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HEN he * was inſormel that BOOK Iv. 
Reginald de Fitſurſe, Hugh de Mor- TING 
2 ville, Richard Brito, and William Vit. S. T. præ- 
de Tracey, had ſuddenly left his court, with 5 3 
an intention to go, without his leave, into Corio, 

England, (which he was appriſed of the morn- c 9. 

ing after their departure) he apprehended ſome... 

miſchief, and diſpatched immediate orders, to all 

the ſca-ports of Normandy, that they ſhould. be : 
ſtopt and brought back to the caſtle of Bute, 
| . where he was keeping his Chriſtas: but, un- 

bappily, they had fond the wind fo fair to carry 
them over, that before his meſſengers, with Ibidem, p. 


the utmoſt haſte they could make, were able de | 


to get thither, they had all * the ſea, After p. 78, 79, 
Vo „ ” B | endea- 


* 


* 'BISTORY OF Tun LIFE. 
Book IV. 1 to prevent any violence bens 
e uſed, by theſe gentlemen, againſt Becket, with- 
- out a proper warrant of legal authority, he re- 
>... tobred,. hy the advice of a council 'of lords, 
2 3 hich he had ſummoned on hearing the com- 

pPlaints laid before him by. the archbiſhop of 

York, to fend inſtantly into England his chief 
1 8 _ jeſticiary: of Normandy, Richard de Humet, 
_ with orders to the young king for the arreſt- 
- ing of Becket, if that prelate would not yield 

to what ſhould be required of him on the part 

of the crown. This lord arrived in England 
before the murder was committed: and as 29 — : 
as he landed diſpatched Hugh de Gundeville and 

William Fitsjohn to the palace at Wincheſter, 

Where the young king then refided, with di- 

rections to take there ſome knights of the houſ- 


1 hold, and go with them to Canterbury, as 
= 5 55 2 - ſeeretly. as they could, that their orders might 
= * be executed without any oppoſition ; ; While he 
aimſelf had the care of diligently- guarding 
1 1 : the coaſts and ſea- ports, left Becket, on lone 
25 5 nhaotice of hat was intended, ſhould fly out 
22 7 the kingdom. _ Theſe' meaſures. appear to 
2 TE have been well concerted ;/ but, before they 
e could take effect, the blow Was ſtruck, by 
. _ hich the Juſtice of the crown was prevented, 
ttwttßſe reputation of the king was foully ſtained, 
=> Ae affairs were more embroiled, than. they 4 
> % 725 . "ol 1y 7 5 
_ - 005, of the 95 8 7 — — p- ” The manner, 


5 . pb 170 55 1 7 time, the place, all the eee of 
1 e . e. e, muſt have ; aggravated. the 
T * 


5 outrage againſt the primate's dead body made l 


6 „ 


or Kine” HENRY: II. 


gullt and encreaſed the horror of it in the BOOK IV. 
E of the people. Yet no tumult enſued 575 7770 
in any part of the kingdom! No man ſought 3 
to take vengeance on any of the murderers 
or even to bring them to juſtice! After they Vita 8. 1. 
had done their bloody deed, they Tanſacked Pte. Fi 
the archiepiſcopal er at Canterbury, deli-Epit. j. Sag 
vered all the papers and writings they found rider 208 

there to Ranulph de Brock, that he might carry 
them to the king in Normandy, and divided 

the other ſpoils among themſelves, if we ma Y 2; 

believe ſome contemporary writers of Becketꝰs 5 

life: but though this is affirmed in a private . 8 ; 

letter from one of them to the. biſhop of Poi- * os 5 
tiers, I cannot eaſily think that perſons of 1 5 
rank would add rapine and robbery to aſſaſ- 2 

ſination. When they had executed all hey er bA 
thought proper to do, they left Canterbur / 

and paſſed the night in the country; but the Vit. S. T. . 3 
next morning they again aſſembled in arms 8 So Li 9 


without the walls of the city; at which the Epiſt, Joch. 
monks were alarmed, and apprehending ſore >rtbs ld 


haſte to inter it in the church. Nothing was 
done to diſturb it; but ſoon afterwards the _ .__. 
four knights departed out of Kent, and, with 
out even endeavouring to ſee the young king, 5 
or any of his miniſters, went together to a | 
_ caſtle which belonged to Hugh de Morville, 8 
Knareſborough in Vorkſhire, where they ſtayed alk 
many months, not daring (ſays Benedict abbot Benelidk. 
of Peterborough) to return. to. the court from e 
Whence Wy” came: a — proof that their 
1 { | B 2 | ale maſter e oY 
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4 "% HISTORY or THE LIFE 


BOOK 1V. maſter had not given them any orders- to do 
S what they did, and that, inſtead of expecting 
any recompence from him, they feared his diſ- 
„ 
* 19-v. We learn from a letter which the 8 of 
Vatic Lifieux wrote to the pope, that Henry, on 
receiving the firſt account of the murder, broke 
out into loud and - paſſionate lamentations ; 
then appeared to be ſtupefied, then more im- 
moderately renewed his complaints, ** chang= 
* ing (ſays the biſhop) his royal majeſty for 
« ſackcloth and aſhes, and during the courſe of 
& three days admitting no comfort, but ſeemin 
&« reſolved to deflroy himſelf by the exceſs of his 
Hiſt. Quadri- “ /ſorrow.'* On the fourth day he was rouſed 
Eels po rn de by the preſſing exhortations of his nobles and 
— prelates, who prevailed upon him to aſſemble 
c. 5. edit. the lords of his council, and conſult with 
= anne them on the meaſures it would be proper to 
* take in this emergency. By their advice the 
abovementioned letter from "ab biſhop of Li- 
ſieux was written to the pope, and it was re- 
e Cod. Vai. ſolved that an embaſſy ſhould be ſent to his 
| | Holineſs as ſoon as poſſible. Henry alſo diſ- 
Vit, Thom: patched two of his chaplains to England, with 
Oe orders to inform the convent of Canterbury 
of his grief for Becket's death, and abhor- 
rence of the murder. They urged particularly 
his endeavours to ſtop the four knights as ſoon 
| as he knew of their having left his court, and 
55 declared, in his name, that, left the monks 
mould conceive unjuſt ſuſpicions of him, this 
„5 notified to them; but, if he had con- 


tracted 


os: 59. 


or . HENRY II. 
trated any guilt, by any conſtruction of the BO 


words he had ſpoken 1 in his anger which en- A D, 


couraged the 2 8150 in their wicked enter- 
prize, it would beft be expiated by the prayers 

of that confraternity. They added, that 
« he commanded the archbiſhop's corpſe to be 
© honourably buried: for, though, when liv- 
ing, that prelate had been his enemy, yet he 
« awould not proſecute him, when dead, but re- 
* mitted to his ſoul whatever offences he had 
_—_ committed againſt him and again the royal 
* dngnity. 

From theſe laſt words it appears, that Henry 
continued to think of Becket's behaviour as 
he had juſtly thought before, notwithſtanding 
the ſorrow he expreſſed for his murder; and 
certainly in theſe ſentiments there was no in- 
conſiſtency. The bad effects he foreſaw from 
ſo anon an end of his diſputes with that 


prelate fixed on his mind ſuch a gloom, that, Hiſt. Quadri- 
till forty days had paſſed over, he abſtained P. . . 

from all diverſions, all exerciſe, and all bufi- x Benedict, Ab- 

neſs ; he heared no cauſes, he received no peti- bas, . i. | 


tions from his ſubjects; but remained ſolitary 
within the walls of- his palace, often ſighing, 
and repeating to himſelf theſe words, Alas / 
4. alas! that this miſchief ſhould have happened, / 


Pe 13» 


In the mean time Becket's friend and Alex- Hoveden, pars 
ander's legate in France, the archbiſhopof Sens, ii. ad ann. 
wrote to Alexander a letter full of rage againſt Epiſt. S. T. 
Henry, as the murderer of Becket : ſo did alſo 80, 81. J. v. 


the earl of Blois and Louis himſelf. The laſt 


| * on the . to unſbeath the fivord of 
3 ä 


: Do! 


6 9 The png of 5 wohich, not 57 
« much for itſelf" as for the catholick church, 


: = "demanded vengeance. But the archbiſhop 


of Sens, without even waiting to receive the 


pope's anſwer,” dchred to begin the inflicting of 


that vengeance. For having, not long before, 


been ordered by Alexander to put under an in- 


_- _terdi& all the dominions of Henry in France, 


if that king did not execute his agreement with 


Becket, {he now required the archbiſhop. of 


; Ronen, who had received the ſame us 85 to. 


join with him in that act. But the Norman 


prelate declared, he would do not hing to aggra- 
vate bis maſter's alſlickion, and very prudently 


* 
pai = I 93 NS 


Bebel. 


. Abb. t. +. 


5 'P: 20. Hove 


interpoſed an appeal to the pope. Vet the 


other, by virtue of a clauſe in the mandate, 


Which authoriſed either of them ſingly to pro- 
ceed in the due execution thereof, if his col- 


Le league could not, or would not, concur with 

ee therein, took on himſelf to progounce the 

ſentence of interdict, and injoined f archbi- a 

bop of Rouen, together with all the other 

biſhows of Henry's territories in F rance, to ſee 

it obeyed. But to this * no regard 
2 Was any where paid. 3 


+ Immediately aftewards Henry” 8 embaſſadors 


to the pope {ct out on their journey, and among 


- hem, as head of this very important embaſſy, 
the archbiſhop of Rouen: but, before he had 


e *palt the French confines, finding himſelf quite 


. . 301. 


pet unable, from- his -age and infirmities, to bear 


T ; 288 By, Sh * ae of travelling any. further, he re- 
+ 15 turned 


4 0 : D ö , 
. 6. 


51 


* 
18 8 n prone ws CRIT” 2 


0 e HENRY. n. . = _ 97 


G3; 10 his ſee. The others went on, . BOOK IV... 


; proceeding very ſlowly, by reaſon of the dif- Fo * 
ficulties which the ſeaſon of the year and the ot 
_ paſſage. of the mountains occaſioned, they © © 
thought it neceſſary that one of them ſhould 
be diſpatched. before the reſt; which commiſ- 
ſion was affigned to Richard Barre, a moft. 
zealous and diligent- ſervant of Henry, who ">", 5 
willingly undertook it. The biſhops of Wr. 
ceſter and Evereux, the Lord Robert de Neu- f 
bourg, and four others of a rank inferior to 
theſe, having come as far a Sienna, were de- 
tained there ſome days, becauſe from thence to 
Fraſcati, where Alexander then reſided, all the 
roads were infeſted by the yy of a noble. PAGE 
man of the imperial faction. * 
Impatient of this delay, which hes franc | 
would be hurtful to the affairs of their maſter, 
the four inferior miniſters left the city by night, 
and paſſing through unfrequented ways, over 
the tops of the mountains, with much labour. 
and great danger arrived at Fraſcati. There 
they found Richard Barre, who gave them a DT LN 
very diſagreeable account of the temper of the 
court; Alexander having refuſed to admit bim 
to his preſence, and none of the cardmals * 
having ſhewn him hitherto the leaſt mark off 
regard. Nor were they themſelves much bet- LEN = 
ter uſed; the pope would not ſee them; till, 1 | 
after long waiting and many humble entreaties, „ 
audience was granted to two of them, less 
ſuſpected than the others of enmity to Becket, Epiſt. 8 . 2 
namely, the abbot of Valaſſe and the arch- - 7 
* B44 - deacon 


%, 2 


a 


5 4 


RS RY be! 
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00K Iv. "IK of Liſeux. But, even on their firſt | 
* 5 en of the pope in the name of their 
maſter, the clamours of the whole aſſembly 
8 interrupted and ſtopped them, as if (to ule 
their own expreſſion to the king on this ſub- 
elt) the very mention of his name bad been to 
rk bat pontiff an abomination. Vet in the even- 
= ing, they ſecretly obtained of his Holineſs a 
om 6 84. private- and quiet hearing, Here they — 
* „ Pet forth the many great benefits conferred by 
} 3 Henry on Becket, and the many intemperate 
and ill-timed acts which had been done by 
ttetat prelate againſt his royal dignity, in order 
to excuſe the tranſport of paſſion, which they 
| _ _--. ,_ confefled had drawn from him ſome raſh words, 
from whence occafion had been taken to com- 
mit the murder: but that he had given any 
_ order for the committing of it, or _ his will - 
bad concurred in it, they abſolutely denied. 
Iheſe things they repeated to his Holineſs 
the next day before all the cardinals; in which 
AR to weren — monks, who had been chap- 
lains to Becket, and whom the archbiſhop 
of Sens had fent to the pope with private 
inſtructions, were allowed to plead againſt 
them. What anſwer the pope made we are 
nat told; but it appears that they found the 
© Credit of their adverſaries ſo ſuperior to theirs, 
that they almoſt deſp aired of ſucceſs, . 
Indeed. there was great cauſe for ſuch de- | 
Senden on their part; as, beſides the WAN 
other reaſons which gave the ſee. of a 
| anon onge 27 955 de ket 3 
e 5 


— , _ ———_ a — ed . 
Pola Ne 7. owed 2a; n 
D * , * * WY e . i 8 * * ä bs N 
1 4 


or Kine HENRY II. 


its own dignity was immediately and griey- BOOK 1v. 28 
ouſly affected by the murder of that prelate, _ 


who at the time of his death was inveſted with 
the character of its legate in England. Nor 
er they eaſily make the pope believe, that 

Y ſervants of Henry would have dipped 
x + hands in the blood of the primate. of 
England, and a miniſter repreſenting the ſo- 
vereign pontiff, without a poſitive and expreſs 
command from their maſter. Arduous there- 
fore was the taſk to clear that prince of this 
deed. before a judge ſo offended, and ſo ex- 
aſperated againſt him ; eſpecially as the paſſions 
of the court of Rome were inflamed — thoſe 
of the king of France, whoſe friendſhip: and 
protection were neceflary to Alexander againſt 


the emperor and his party. 


The Thurſday before Faſter; on which day Epil. 85.1 


it was cuſtomary for the pope to excommu- 


nicate all notorious offenders, was now nearly 


approaching; and Henry's miniſters were al- 
armed by intelligence given to them, that his 
Holineſs would include their maſter in the 
cenſures which he ſhould then fulminate. On 
_ conſulting with thoſe cardinals who were moſt 
the king's friends, and imploring them to diſ- 
cover the intentions of the pontiff, they were 
aſſured that a reſolution was immutably taken 
to excommunicate the king by name, to put 
all his dominions, not only in France, but in 
England, under an interdict, and to confirm the 
ſentence paſt, againſt his biſhops, by Becket, 
a little a that ; 


6 


8 * 


EG nisroRY e LIFE. 
BOOK TV. preventing of ſo great and ſo imminent a 


$ 


danger; and by the advice of their patrons in 
1 9 college, they thought 10 neceſſary a 
to go beyond their inſtructions, and to noti- 
fy to the pope, that the king in this affair 
would ſubmit to his mandates; which decla- 
ration (they ſaid 0 they were impowered to con- 
firm by an oath in his preſence, and added, 
that Le would perſonally take one to that 
effect. This offer was accepted; they took the 
oath in the confiſtory, on the day they ſo much 
dreaded; and the pope was content with only 
excommunieating, by a general ſentence, the 
murderers of Becket, and àll who adviſed, or 
aberted, or afſented to thein crime, or who ſhould 
knowingly-xeceive. or harbour: them in their 
lands. F 94 
br 0 v. Soon alter Eaſter the three + mbaſhidors from 
Henry, who had ftayed behind at Sienna, came 
to Fraſcati. They refuſed” the oath taken by 
the other mi of that prince: for which 
reaſon the pope, not only confirmed the ſen- 
tence of interdict which the archbiſhop of Sens 
had laid on Henry's dominions in F rance, wow 
jdined that king to abſtain from entering any 
church. Vet he concluded with ſaying, he 
would ſend to him legates, to the intent hat 
they might ſee and know- his humility. This 
promiſe was of, moment, as it held forth a 
beginning of negotiation ; 'and ſoon afterwards, 
by the intervention of ſome. of the cardinals, 
and (as it was ſaid in thoſe times) of a great 
pon 18 e 9 * that appeared 
hoſtile, 


5 
2 * — 


* * — . * 5 
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Henry's territories in France remained ſuſ- 


| conciliation. 


_ thoſe times and propenſity to believe the moſt 
incredible fictions rendered very ſucceſsful. They 


tained in the legends of the church. At firſt, 
ſome of the miniſters about the young king, f. Johan. Sariſbs | 
apprehenſive that diſturbances might be exci- * 


= oh authority: but, as they did not pro- 


or KING HENRY. II. „ 
bottle or ſevere againſt Henry, was miti- BOOK IV... 
gated or ſtopt. The pope, who juſt nn 1 
had ratified the ſentence of excommunication, : 
which Becket had paſt againſt the two biſhops 3 
of Saliſbury and London, ſent a mandate to Horeden, 
abſolve them under eaſy conditions, and wrote Paal. e li, 
himſelf to the king (a favour obtained with . 
many urgent ſupplications by the miniſters of 5 84. J. v. 
that prince) 7o invite him to humility: ; ſo that 
all was compoſed till the legates 4 latere, who 
were not yet appointed, ſhould come into 


Normandy ; the execution of the interdi& on 
pended, and things evidently FOE to a . 


While Henry's miniſters. at Fa were 
doing him this good ſervice, John of Saliſbury, 
who after the aſſaſſination of Becket had con- 
tinued at Canterbury, and many monks of the 
convent in confederacy with him, had recourſe 
to a method of raiſing, the character of their 
late friend and patron, which the ignorance of 


gave out that ſuch miracles were wrought by 
the interceſſion of this martyr and faint, as 
equalled or even exceeded the greateſt con- 


Epiſt. 286. 


ted among the common people, if this im- 
poſture went on, endeavoured to ſtop it by 


: | ceed 


J at! . *. 
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: BOOK IV. ceed to enforce the prohibition of ſpreading | 
N AD. 2171. 


theſe reports by puniſhing the offenders, it 
proved ineffectual, and the deluſion enereaſed 
fill more and more. John of Saliſbury, in a 
letter to the biſhop of Poitiers, had the affur- 
ance to affirm, upon his own knowledge, 


E that, as well at the tomb of the primate, as 


at the place where he was ſlain, and before 


«© the great altar where his corpſe was laid 


4.30 2 paralyticks were recovered, the blind 


„ the deaf heard, the dumb Hale, and 


6 7 * walked.” 


If the king had n cad for 


the murder of Becket, or if the pope had put 


his kingdom under an interdict, the activity 
of: the monks in propagating theſe tales, and 
the ſimplicity of the laity in receiving their 


teſtimony without examination, might have 


done him great miſchief: but the general ex- 


pectation that he would be abſolved when the 
legates ſhould arrive, which naturally aroſe 


from the reſpite granted to him and other marks 
of a favourable diſpoſition towards him ap- 
pearing in the pope, checked and weakened 


the effects of this engine of ſedition ſo artfully 


raiſed: againſt him by his enemies in this king- 
dom, to which he returned out of Normandy 
on the ſeventh day of Auguſt of this year 
eleven hundred and e e and Where 


be found all things quiet. 


Fortune now offered to him a fer oppor- 


tunity, which his wiſdom gladly ſeized, of 


ONE: a new M to the attention of 


the 


al 


' OF Kine HENRY It: : 


nitent, with all the majeſty of a prince en- 
larging the bounds of his hereditary empire 


by the acquiſition of a great and very ancient 


kingdom, which, though far more defirable 
than any other to England, had not ever, 
hitherto, been under the ſceptre of any Engliſh 


monarch. He reſolved to add Ireland to his 
regal dominions, and hoped to do it without 


reſiſtance or bloodſhed, by the terror of his 
arms, and from the general diſpoſition of the 


Iriſh themſelves to ſubmit to his government. 


But, before I relate the particulars of his con- 
duct in this important undertaking, it will 
be neceſſary to premiſe a ſhort view of the 
hiſtory and ſtate of that iſland, from the ear- 
heft times down to thoſe, when the concur- 
rence of many extraordinary events invited 


| him thither. 


'The firſt accounts of the Iriſh, Apen by 
the Greeks, agree in repreſenting them as a 


moſt ſavage people : nor did the Romans, who 
after the conqueſt of Britain had the means of 


obtaining a more perfect knowledge of them, 
contradict that deſcription. Tacitus ſays, that In Vic 


the publik, and ſhewing himſelf to bis ſub- BOOK. IYs 
jeds in a very different light from that of a pe- A P. rr. 


* 


the nature and the manners of the Iriſh differed Agricolæ. 


not much from the Britiſh : and he adds, that 
the coaſts and harbours of Ireland were better 
known than thoſe of Britain, by a greater 


commerce and reſort of merchants to them. 


| The character therefore of thoſe who inha- 


bited 
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W 1V;bited! the maritime parts of that iſland cou 
not be unknown; and if (as he affirms) they 
reſembled the Britons, they muſt have been 
very barbarous. The fame hiſtorian informs 
us, that he often had heard his father-in-law, 
ors Julius Agricola, ſay, Ireland might be ſub- 
Adued, and kept, by one Roman legion and a 
bv auxiliary troops. That commander had 
with him one of the kings of the Iriſh, whom 
a ſedition had lately driven out of his country, 
and from whom, doubtleſs, he had gained, as 
well as from the number of merchants trading 
thither, a particular information of the ſtate 
and frength of the iſland, which he was pre- 
paring to invade when the jealouſy of Domi- 
_ tian; recalled him to Rome. If he had been 
"=, permitted to purſue his enterpriſe, we may 
3 ' reaſonably believe, on the credit of his judge- 
ment, that he would not have failed of ſuc- 
ceſs. Perhaps he truſted in part to the divi- 
> > _ _ Hons of the Iriſh among themſelves. Julius 
| = 36. p. 62. Solinus, who wrote in the ſecond or "third _ 
2 7 25 century, deſeribes them as a nation inboſpita- N 
E Li.c.2. be and 9warlike, who made no Alſtinction be- 
| 


=” 8 ueen good and bad actions. Oroſius, in the 
5 1 fifth century, calls the inhabitants of Ireland 
1 Scots, by which name they are mentioned in 
ſeveral Latin authors from the fifth till the 
Fleventh century; and ſtill later in ſome. Gildas, 
De Excidio a learned Britiſh monk, who wrote in the 
| =” p 3 25 enn. year five hundred and fixty four, ſpeaks of 
1. dle Scots and the Picts, who conjointly in his 
- - times made war on the ä as differing 
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in ſome of their manners, but agreeing in a B00K VW. 
cruel thirſt of blood and a varbarous mode ren 
dreſs. Yet all theſe accounts are: rejected by © I 
b modern Iriſh writers, as coming from ſtrangern f 
4 ill informed, or hoſtile to their nation. And, 
a certainly,” if they have any authentick relations 
F from contemporary hiſtorians of their own nm 
country, the authority of ſuch muſt prevail 
over theſe, and from them chiefly we muſt 
learn the hiſtory of Ireland as far back as they 
| | - go: Mere tradition, indeed, if carried higher 
| 
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than, the memory of a few generations, de- 
4; ſerves. little regard; but the Fiſh affirm that 
their anceſtors had an alphabet, not derived. 
from the Roman, but brought over to Ireland, 
—_— a thouſand years before Chriſt, by a colony 
| out of Spain: and we know from Strabo, a I. iii. p. 204. 
writer of the moſt undoubted credit, that in eee | 
© as time all the Spaniards: had the uſe of let- Cafaub. 
ters. He likewiſe mentions the Turduli, or 
Turdetani, a people of Bætica, as the moſt 
learned among them, “ theſe having (as they 
f A 6 < ſaid } , eoritien monuments of antiquity, and 
[> boems, and laws compoſed in verſe, for fix 
8. 8 years paſt.” It is needleſs to ob- 
: ” ſerve how greatly they exceeded the bounds of 
7: truth in this boaſt: but the Tyrians, who 
traded, in ancient times, to their country, 
15 might have early inſtructed them in the art of 
Mxiting: and the Carthaginians, who were 
afterwards ſettled in Spain, might have con- 
municated to all the other Spaniards the know- „ 
* gh nn letters. . ._ | A 
3 1 | | 18 re 


od. 
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enen Bætica, or any part of the weſtern 
” coaſts::of Spain, may have brought into Ire- 


3 land the Punic or Phoenician characters: but the 
d r. alphabet, called by the Iriſh Bethluis-nion, ap- 
- OConors pears to be the Roman alphabet differently ar- 


—_— ranged and reduced to the number of only 


land, p. 36, eighteen letters, with the addition of ſome 

„ compounds, and with ſmall variations in the 

| form of ſome of the letters. One ſhould there- 
fore ſuppoſe that it is not very ancient, and 


the rather, as no Iriſh writing, in conteſtably 


1 a Ei · anterior to Patrick's preaching in Ireland, has 
bern. e. ü. ever yet been publiſhed. Sir James Ware in- 55 
deed ſays, that he had in his poſſeſſion an old 
manuſcript full of ſecret characters, called b7 

the ancient Iriſh Ogum, in which they wrote 

w bat they meant to keep hidden or myſteri- 

> ous; but of what age he took the book to be 

he does not inform us, nor how, if it was 
written in characters different from thoſe above- 
mentioned, that, or others, in which this. an- 
cient cypher is found, can at preſent be de- 
cyphered, or could ever be underſtood, by any 
modern Iriſh. One may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 


5.98 - 
"FEI ſect. 2. 
> * * 
oh 4a; 8 
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_ that in manuſcripts written ſince that nation 


received the Roman letters from Patrick, fome 
traditional truths, recorded before by the bards 
in their unwritten poems, may have: been pre- 
ſerved to our times: yet theſe cannot be ſo 
ſeparated from many fabulous ſtories, derived 
from the fame ſources, as to obtam a firm 
. credit ; it not being ſufficient to - eſtabliſh the 
authority of ſuſpected traditions; that they can 
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be ſhewn to be not ſo improbable, or abſurd, a fs . 


others with which they are mixed; ſince there 


may be ſpecious as well as ſenſeleſs fictions. 
Nor can a poet, or bard; who lived in the ſixth 


or ſeventh century after Chriſt, if his poem is, 
ſtill extant, be any voucher for facts ſuppoſed to 


have happened before the Incarnation; though 


his evidence (allowing for poetical licence) 


may be received on ſuch matters as come with- 


| in his own times, or the remembrance of old 
men with whom he converſed. It is therefore 
ſafeſt, in writing the ancient hiſtory of Ire- 
land, to be content with thoſe lights, which 
foreign writers have given, till better evidence 
18 produced by the Iriſh themſelves: as, in 
Writing that of Britain, the moſt judicious 
hiſtorians pay no regard to the Welſh or Bri- 


tiſh traditions delivered by Geoffry of Mon- 


mouth, though it is not impoſſible that ſome 
of thoſe may be true, but adhere to the in- 
formation, which contemporary writers of 
other countries afford, concerning the Britons. 


7 


The very learned Biſhop Stillingfleet has ſuf- See Antiqui- 


ties of the 


ficiently ſhewn, that the Pſaller of Caſhel is Britit 
of no better credit, as to the accounts which 3 des, 
it gives of the bigh- antiquities of the Iriſh,” ” 
than the Britiſn romance above: mentioned: 


yet on the authority of that book the greateſt 
ſtreſs has been laid by Flaharty, Keating, and 
others, as containing collections of ancient 
chronicles compoſed by the bards, ſuperviſed 


by St. Patrick, and confirmed by the aſſembly 
of the nation at — in tbe reign of 


Nor V. Læogary, 


18 | HISTORY. or TH LIFE 


BOOK IV. Legt their firſt Chriſtian monarch, with 
1 bn extraordinary care to prevent any errors, 
r partial miſrepreſentations. Waiting then 
ell better fruits of this pretended attention in 
the Triſh legiſlature to the purity of their hiſ- 
tory ſhall have been ſhewn to the publick, 
we mult ſeek for other guides, to' diſcover to 
us, fo far as it can be diſcovered, the ſtate of 
that people, when either no authentic hiſtori- 
cal monuments exiſted among them, or when, 
from the loſs of - thoſe that formerly did exiſt, 
we are equally deprived” of that information 
which they might have afforded. | 
p Concerning the origin of the Irin teme good 
antiquaries have thought no difficulty occurs, 
becauſe their language itſelf, without any 
other proofs, declares them to be Celts. But 
that ancient people ſpread wide, and colonies 
of them may have come at different times into 
Ireland, not only from Britain, but from Gaul, 
from Germany, and from Spain; ſo that to 
prove which of theſe is the mother country 
3 of the Iriſh, or whether they are not a mixed 
See Ware, race, other teſtimony is wanting. From Pto- 
c. 10. lemy's map it ſhould ſeem that parts of Ire- 
land were poſſeſt, in the ſecond century after 
Chriſt, by emigrants from all theſe” ſeveral 
countries: but before the end of the fourth, 
and from thence to the age of which 1 _ 
one people 1s ſpoken of, by contemporary 
foreign authors, as poſſeſſing all Ireland, cond 
N e Ow” _ former ee 
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of chat iſle by the new n een of BOOK IV. 
; Scots. . AN hana 
On the etymology of chat name much diſ- 
pute has ariſen. Nennius, a Briton, who wrote See his pre- 
in the year of Chriſt eight hundred and fifty- 1 
eight, ſuppoſes Scoti to be the ſame as a,” _ 
and ſays the moſt knowing of that nation Hiſt. Brit. 
& had 5 0 him, that after Pharaoh and e. 7 85 
« hoſt were drowned in purſuing the [{raelites, | 
the ſurviving gyptians were afraid that 
« a ſtranger, who, having been expelled from 
« his own dominions in Scythia not long be- 
e fore, had come and ſettled in /Egypt with a 
„ great family, ſhould ſeize that realm; upon 
“ which apprehenſion they confederated toge- 
” ther, and drove him out: That, after wan- 
te dering about Africa two and forty years, he 
« embarked on the Tyrrene ſea, and paſling 
aby the pillars of Hercules arrived in Spain, 
«where he dwelt many years, and where his 
: 7s ap encreaſed greatly: That, one thou- 
« and and two years from. the drowning of 
<« the Zgyptians in the Red ſea, the. poſte- 
Ge: rity « of this Scythian colony came from Spain 
4 into Ireland, which till then had been de- 
Ee ſert and uninhabited.” 18 
This account is no Fanther deſerving of w- - 
tice than as it ſhews that the Iriſh Scots, above 
nine hundred years ago, bad conceived and 
propagated the notion of their migration from 
un nfo. many ages before. But the circum- 
ces of this and ſome later migrations, of 
the Seythians or Scots, from that country into 
AI Jy oy 3 | | : Ireland, 
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This inchines orte to ſuppoſe 


HISTORY or rus LIFE 


BOOK IV. Ireland, as related by Nennius, are ſo evident- 


ly fabulous, that' the credit of thofe who re- 
rted ſuch abfurdities to him is thereby loſt. 
Lor is it eafy to give a fatisfactory 8 


why, if the Scots were a people of Scythian 
extraction, who came into Ireland from any 


part of Spain, in ſuch very early times, that 


name, which denoted their original country, 


ſhould have been loſt and forgotten during ſo 
man ages, and revived about the middle of 
the fourth century, when (as appears by a paſ- 
fage of Ammianus Marcellinus) they were 


jeineck with the Picts in making war on the 


Britons. No notice is taken of them under 
that a ppellation in Ptolemy's map of Ireland, 
though he mentions the Concani, a Celtic 

ople of Spain, as then fettled in that iſle; 
their migration 
poſterior to that geographer's time; but on a 


matter involved in fo much obfeurity 1 derets 
mine nothing. It is enouglt to ſay here; that 


a warlike nation called Scots bad full poſicſ= 
ſion of Ireland, under the government of a 
king, wheſe name was Lizogary, ſon to Niat, 
or Neal, furnamed the Great, in the year of 


our Lord four hundred and thirty-two, when 


Pope Cæleſtine the Firſt ſent thither St. Patrick, 
a native of North-Britain, who in his youth had 
been carried a captive into Ireland, and ſome 
alſiſtants under him, to preach the goſpel to 


all the inhabitants of chat iſland. Chriſtianity 


had gained fome little footing there, before 
Uils n, Ain in Munſter; but to Pa- 
trick 


or * HENRY II. 


and the body of the nation. The facility mth 
which this converſion was effected; is a — ig 
ful thing, if the Britiſn Druidiſm Was then 
eftabliſhed in Ireland; for that cruel prieſt- 
hood was ſo intereſted to maintain a religion, 
from which they drew. the immoderate degree 
of power they enjoyed in the ſtate, and had 
ſuch means of exciting the zeal of the people 
to defend their fuperſtitions, that it is hardly 
credible. they ſhould ſuffer ſuch a change to 
be made Son a violent oppoſition, if their 
hierarchy had not, by ſome extraordinay event, 
been wholly overturned, or much weakened, 
before Patrick, or any of his fellow-labourers 
in the work of converting the Iriſh, had come 
within the verge of their tremendous. juriſ- 
dition. . This may naturally have happened, 
if we ſuppoſe the Scots to have migrated into 
Ireland from Spain about the end of the ſe- 
cond century: for in Spain were no Druids; 
that order having only obtained an eftabliſh- 
ment in the. Britiſh iſles and in Gaul, which 
laſt country had received it (as Cæſar tells 9 
from Britain; and therefore a people, unaccuſ- 
tomed in their former abodes to the heavy 
oke of theſe tyrannous and bloody prieſts, 
A entirely ſhake it off, as ſoon as they 
Had gained the dominion of all Ireland ; which 
they had time to do between the end of the 
. (econd century and the middle of the fifth. 
But * is only conjecture.— 
| e Arch. 


erick was owing the converſion of the king ROOM < IV. 
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HISTORY zen FE 
BOOK IV. Archbiſhop Uther has brought many evi- 
as 57 + GH dences to prove, that the religion which Pa- 
the Religion trick, and. ſome other ecclefiaſticks, who ac- 
ancentYP'0- companied him in his miſſion, taught to their 
Irith ; thr Eri. converts, was in ſubſtance much the ſame 
eim. with the doctrines profeſt by the reformed 
| church of England. But it had one blemiſh 
in it from which that is exempt ;. I mean a 
great veneration and fondneſs for monkery, 
which, even in. that age, was attended with 
many idle and blameable ſuperſtitions, ſuch as 
ſullied the purity, and diſhonoured the wiſdom 
of the genuine Chriſtian faith. Theſe became 
in later times a ſource of greater corruptions, 
which prevailed more and more, till the pri- 
-mitive doctrines of the Iriſh church were loft. _ 
Together with the goſpel the | Britiſh miſ- 
ſionaries introduced into Ireland the Roman 
alphabet, and a general knowledge of the Latin 
language. A ſchool was formed at Armagh, 
| which ſoon became very famous. Many Iriſh 
went from thence to convert and teach other 
nations. Many Saxons out of England re- 
ſorted thither for inſtruction, and brought 
from thence the uſe of letters to their igno- 
rant countrymen,” the ſame letters which Pa- 
LE trick had given to the Iriſh. We learn from 
L. ii. c. 7. Bede, an Anglo-Saxon, that about the middle 
of the ſeventh century, numbers, both of the 
nobles and of the ſecond rank of Engliſh, left 
their country, and retired out of England into 
Ireland, for the ſake of ſtudying theology, or 
leading there a ſtricter life. And all theſe 


(he 


3 8 3 
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or KING HENRY II. * 
e affirms) the Iriſh, whom he calls Scozs, BOOK IV. 

moſt willingly received and maintained at their 

own charge, ſupplying them alſo with books, 

and being their teachers -2v77bout ſee or re- 

ward, A moſt honourable teſtimony, not 

only to the learning, but likewiſe to the hoſ- 

pitality and bounty of that nation! 

Great praiſe is likewiſe due to the piety of 

thoſe Iriſh ecclefiafiicks, who- (as we know Camd. Britan. 

from the clear and unqueſtionable teſtimony Heland. 

of many foreign writers) made themſelves the 

apoſtles of barbarous heathen nations, wich- 

out any apparent inducement to ſuch hazar- 

dous undertakings except the merit of the 

work. By the preaching of theſe men, the | 

Northumbrians, the Eaft Angles, and the Bede, |. ii. 

Northern Picts, were converted. Convents Camd. Britan, 

were alſo founded by them in Burgundy, —— — 

many, and other foreign countries, where 

they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the rigid in- 

tegrity and purity of their manners; ſo that 

Ireland from the opinion conceived of their 

ſanctity was called he country of Saints. But 

their real fame has been injured by the writers 

of their lives aſeribing to them miracles, as ill 

invented as falſe; and it ſeems from the ac- 

counts of their panegyriſts themſelves, that 

the zeal of ſome of them about trifles was 

e too warm. 


Aer the eftabliſhment * the Chriſtian re- 
ligion in Ireland the hiſtory of that country 
begins to be ſomewhat more authentick, yet 


4x4 _ HISTORYi@ ras LIE 


BOOK TV. is ſtill very full of moſt improbable fictions, 


out of whack a few truths, — by other 
evidence, or, at leaſt, not contradicted, may 
See Mr. with difficulty be culled. It appears that the 
O Conor's family of Nial the Great, after the interrup- 
Eig. oe e tion of one reign. on the death of Læogary, 
land, fect. xv, recovered and fixed in themſelves the ſove- 
and other ole reignty of Ireland, from the year of our 
Mts Ware, © Lord four hundred and eighty-three to the 
Antiquit. year one thouſand and two. Yet the princes 
11 and Of this race ſucceeded not to each other by 
Wee right of primogeniture or proximity of blood, 
but by the election of the general aſſembly of 

the nation; which election, through the power 
and influence of thoſe kings who ſucceeded to 
Lugad, the ſon of Læogary, was limited 
to be made out of ſome of the princes of 
the blood of Nial, called by the Iriſh Hy 
Nials, inftead of being extended, as it had 
anciently been, to all ths deſcendants of the 
Heremonian family, from which Nial ſprang, 
and which had many more branches. At what 
time the Iriſh enſtom of electing a ſucceſſor 
during the life of the reigning monarch firſt 
began is uncertain; but it is ſuppoſed to have 
been very ancient in Ireland; or ſo, doubt» 
leſs, was the notion that minors or women 
were incapable of ſucceeding, or being elec» 
ted. Princes therefore of full age, and able 
to exerciſe all the functions of — either 

in peace or in war, were the only competi- 
tors; but (as it commonly happens in elective 
* ages) the 3 often cauſed civil 
Wars 


or Kine HENRY II. | 25 
wars in the nation; for the preventing of BOOK IV. 
which, about the year ſeven hundred and © 
thirty-four, a rule of alternate ſucceſſion was O Conor, 
eſtabliſhed in the two moſt potent branches Piſſert p. aal. 
of the Hy Nial race, Clan Colman and Ty- | 
rone 2: but the reſentment of thoſe whom this 
partition excluded, and an impatience to reign , . - 
in the ſucceſſor choſen by the power of 2 [ 
faction, were always troubleſome and often 
fatal to the monarch on the throne, even at 
times when no pretence of a publick grievance 1 5 
exiſted. In the long catalogue of thoſe kings Ware, c. iv; 
we find very few who were not killed in 
battle by the ſwords of rebels, confederated 
againſt them with foreign enemies, or traiter- 
ouſly murdered, or compelled to ſave their 
lives by reſigning their crowns, and retiring 
into convents, It ſometimes happened, when 
the ſtrength of two competitors for the ſo- 
vereignty was thought nearly equal, that 
they ended the diſpute by both reigning toge- 
ther: and, in the uſual courſe of things, Ire- 
land, beſides the chief monarch, who governed N 
the whole ifland, had five provincial kings, 
who all derived their deſcent, or were ſup- 
poſed to derive it, from the firſt princes or 
leaders of the Scots. The power of theſe was 
ſiubjected (ſo far as laws could ſubject it) to 
the ſceptre of the monarch, but, in fact, they 
were often uncontrolable by it, and more his 
rivals than fubjects. W | 
Anciently Ireland (as we learn from Giral- 
dus Cambrenfis) was divided into five almoſt 
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FLOW TV. equal portions, namely North and South Muns 


ſter, Leinſter, Ulſter and Conaught : but af- 


terwards Meath, which, in that partition of 


the country, had been annexed to the mo- 
narchy of the whole iſland, as a royal de- 
meine, was ſeparated from it, and given to a 
prince of the Hy Nial family; in conſe- 
quence of which it became one kingdom of 
the pentarchy; another being compoſed of the 


two Munſters united. There was alſo a great 


number of leſſer . diſtricts or lordſhips, con- 


tained within theſe five realms, and governed 


by chiefs of ſepts or clans, ſome of whom 


were called kings, and all exctciled a kind of 


regal authority over their own people. In 
each dynaſty, great or ſmall, the prince or 
chief was elected under the ſame regulations 
as the ſupreme monarch; the rule of ſucceſ- 


ſion being. called he raniftry law, becauſe the 


| ſucceſſor, ſo appointed in the life-time of the 


perſon who governed the ſeigniory, bore the 


tile of Taniſt. What confuſion muſt . ariſe - 


from ſuch a multitude of ſmall elective ates 


in one realm it is needleſs to obſerve. The 
reaſon of this inftitution, and likewiſe of the 
excluſion of females and minors from a capa- 
city of inheriting any territory of this nature, 
was, that as in the whole realm, ſo in every 


Aingle diſtrict, there might be always a ruler 


of ſufficient abilities to protect the people there 
ainſt hoſtile incurſions. From the apprehen- 
ſion of theſe they were never wholly free; 
as their family - quarrels deſcended, — im- 
placable 


1 n HENRY Ha 


When revenge did not arm the neighbouring 


ſepts againſt each othey, the deſire of rapine 
did: nor was the power of the five provincial 


kings ſtrong enough, in their ſeveral domi- 
nions, to curb the violence of inferior princes 
and chieftains ; nor could that of the ſupreme 
monarch reſtrain thoſe kings from 3 
Wars among themſel ves, or from civil com- 


Furl ener to the lateſt r and BOOK IV. 


motions in each particular realm. The con- O Conor, 


ſtitutional remedy againſt theſe diſorders was gr P. 64 
à triennial convention of the ſtates of Ireland, 


the decrees of which comprehended the whole 
authority of the nation: for all their writers 
agree that ſuch aſſemblies were cozval with 
the monarchy in that iſland : but the beſt 
meaſures there taken were often defeated -by 
combinations of factions; and as the- ſeveral 
chieftains, particularly thoſe at the head of 
great provinces, grew more and more inde- 
pendent, provincial aſſemblies were ſet up in 


oppoſition to the national ſenate, and the au- 


thority of the latter was gradually diminiſhed: 

One caule of the wealmeds of the ſovereign 
power in Ireland was the ſeparating from it 
Meath, the ancient demeſne of the monarch ; 
there not , remaining. that due proportion of 


wealth, which was neceſſary to maintain the 
dignity of the crown, and draw reſpe& from 


the nobles. The royal revenues of the mo- 
narch, after this alienation, conſiſted in tri- 
-biifes,- not of money, but - cattle, and other 


neceſſaries of life paid to — in kind. The 
inferior 


1 
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BOOK N. jaferior kings had ſuch tributes, which their 
l ſubjects paid to them, and likewiſe lands in 
demeſne. The leſſer chiefs were ſupported, 
2 25 c. vii. partly by lands aſſigned to them in cher f. ſeve- 
ral diſtricts, and partly by tallages, occaſional- 
ly impoſed by them on their-tenants, or peo- 
ple under their rule, at their own will and 
pleaſure. One of theſe was a demand for 
themſelves and their retinues to be entertained 
at free-coft in the viſitations and progreſſes 
which "they frequently made through their 
ſepts. But this and other exactions, which 
it in not be neceffary to particularize here, 
were ſoſtened to the Iriſh by the generous hoſ- 
pitality, which their petty princes and lords 
continually exerciſed in their own dwellings : 
for, whatever they drew, at any time, from 
the people, they freely laid it out there; and 
their ſtrength and ſafety depending, in "their 
daily quarrels with each other, on the affec- 
tion of thoſe who acknowledged them for 
their chiefs, ſome moderation and lenity in the 
exerciſe of their power was neceſſary for them; 
and a ſenſe of their own intereſt would operate 
as a check, where legal reſtraints were too 
weak, on their avarice, or other irregular. pil 
ſions. 
'Sir 1 7 be- The inferior tenancies, below the degree of 
9 a taniſt, were partible, by the cuſtom of the 
Iriſh gavelkind, among all the males of a 
ſept, the ſpurious not excepted. And if, after 
ſuch a partition, any one of them died, his 
e neg was not ſhared among his ſors, 
nor 
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nor aid it go by inheritance to the next of BOOK Iv. 


kin, but a new diviſion was made of all the 
lands of the ſept, in equal parts, by the chief; 
a practice very different from the Welſh or 
= Kentiſh. gavelkind, and of which the conſe- 

W quence was, that the landed property of the 
commons was perpetually changing from one 
man to another. 


Not only the inferior provincial kings, but Warei 


all the nobles or chieftains had, in their ſeve- 
ral diſtricts, hereditary judges, called by the 
Iriſh brehons, who adminiſtered | juſtice for 
them by the rules of a law, concerning 
which Sir John Davies, attorney-general of 
Ireland in the reign of James the Firſt, has 
delivered this opinion: If we conſider the 
«© nature of the Iriſh cuſtoms, we ſhall find 
„that the people which doth uſe them muſt 
<« of neceſſity be rebels to all good govern- 
«© ment, deftroy the commonwealth: wherein 
they live, and bring barbariſm and deſola 
tion upon the richeſt and moſt fruitful land 
of the world. For, whereas by the juſt 
b and honourable law of England, fs" by the 
« laws of all other well-governed kingdoms 
„and commonweals, murder, manſlaughter, 
rape, robbery, and theft are Puniſher with 


death; by the Iriſh cuſtom or brebon law, 


the higheſt of theſe offences was punithed 
only by fine, which they called an e 
The fame writer has elfewhere explained more 
at large the manner of laying this errcke, and 
the Nr in which it was taken, | His _— 
| L which 
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., „ which I tranſcribe, as of higher authority than 
S—— mine would be, are theſe: . For offences and 
| « matters criminal; none was of ſo heinous a 

« nature that it was capital; for treaſon againſt 
+, the chief lord and murder were fineable: the 
« fine they called an ericłe, which was aſſeſ- 
«fed by. the lord and his brehons. In caſe 
« of treaſon the lord had all the fine; in caſe 
« of murder the lord had one moiety, and 
the kindred of the party ſlain the other moi- 
< ety; ſo as they never forfeited. their poſ- 
4 ſeſſions or their lands for any offence. How- 
beit their lands were ſiezed by the lords 
for their fines, until the ſame were levied 
there upon, and then reſtored. Rape was 
| * fineable in like ſort, but theft deſerved: praiſe 
and reward, if the ſtealth were brought into 
” the country, becauſe. the lord had a ſhare, 
and the country thereby became the richer. 
gut the theft being committed in the country 
s and carried out, if the thief were apprehen- 
e ded before his 8 made offer of his fine, 
he was commonly puniſhed with: death. But 
c the lord in that caſe might take an er:che, if 
4 he would. The brehons, aſſiſted | by cer- 
«© tain ſcholars,” who had learned many rules 
4 of the civil and canon law, rather by tra- 
4 dition than by reading, gave judgement in 
4 all cauſes, Ken had the ele venth part of the 
« thing adjudged for their fee, and the chief 
46 Jord's/ marſhall did execution. 
- Having, alſo 'deſcribed the Iriſh Fry of 
aui and gavelkind e to the ac- 
count 
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eount which has been given of them here, he BOOK IV. 


thus {concludes : <4 Theſe are the principal © 


r rules and grounds of the brehon law, which 
= < the makers of the ſtatutes of Kilkenny did, 


« not without cauſe, call a lewd- cuſtom; for 
eit was the cauſe of much lewdneſs and bar- 
« bariſm. It gave countenance and encourage- 
«© ment to theft, rapine, and murder; it made 
« all poſſeſſions uncertain whereby it came 
eto paſs that there was no building of houſes 
ec and towns, nor education of children in 
« learning or civility,” no exerciſe of trades or 
« handicrafts, -'no improvement or manuring 


& of lands, no induſtry or virtue in uſe _— 


* them, but the people were bred in looſene 
and idleneſs, which hath been the true cauſe 


of all the N and min in that 


„ kingdom. 

On theſe paſſages L. . 4 if the na- 
tial effects of the Iriſh or brehon law, which 
was chiefly derived from old cuſtoms, were 
ſuch as this great lawyer and able ſtateſman 
ſets forth, we have no grounds to ſuppoſe, that 
the ancient ſtate of Ireland, when thoſe cuſ- 
toms were leſs mixed with principles drawn 


from any foreign juriſprudence, could have 


been better than that of which he . Om 
ſo'-unpleafing a picture. 


Cauſes were tried by the brehons in Ache open Ware, c. viii. 


air, and moſt frequently on the tops of hills; 
as they had been by the druids: and in ſuch 
places the Iriſh continued alſo to hold their pro- 
vincial * where all differences or 
VT 7 AEM ; com- 
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age IV. V. complaints between diſtri& and diſtrict, and 


Topograph. 
Hibern. c. 


Xvi. 
0 


Bede, l. i. 


3 


even private cauſes of extraordinary impor- 
tance or difficulty, were heard and determined. 
To theſe meetings they came armed, ſome 
on horſeback and ſome on foot, as was uſual 
among all the ancient colonics of the Celts in 
their publick conſultations. 

Giraldus Cambrenſis relates, that, during 
the reign of Nial or Neal the Great, fix ſons 
of Mized king of Ulſter invaded and ſeized 
the northern parts of Britain, where a people 
deſcended from —— colony which they planted, 
and called by the name. of Scots, had conti- 


nued to his time. Bede before him had ſaid, 


that a colony out of Ireland, the proper coun- 
try of the Scots, had come into Britain under 
the conduct of Reuda, from whom they were 
called Dalreudini ; and had added @ third na- 
tion to the Britons and Picts, obtaining among 
the latter, by conſent or by force, the ſettle- 
ments they poſſeſſed. But the time of their 
coming is not mentioned by him. From 
other writers we learn, that the weſtern parts 
of Caledonia were won from the —_ by 


Fergus, the fon of Erk, about the beginning 
of the ſixth century; which is a hund: years 


later than the death of Nial, in whoſe reign 


the firſt migration of the Sener of Ulſter om 


that © 


ntry, into North Britain, is dated by 
Giraldus. Camden. cites an old 933 


Which makes Fergus deſcend. from an Iriſh 


monarch named Conse, whoſe third ſon was 


Carbre Riada, ſuppoſed to be the Reuda who 
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is mentioned by Bede. However this may BOOK IV. 
"have been, it ſeems a fact well-atteſted; that 


| in the fixth century a dynaſty of Scots 
out of Ulſter beganto be formed in Argyleſhire 


and the weſtern parts of N orth-Britain; re- 


maining nevertheleſs in ſubjection to the ſove- 
reignty of the mother country, Ireland, till 
the year five hundred and ninety, when, by O Conor's 
the ordinances made in a great convention of _— 
the Iriſh ſtates at Drumkeat, it was freed from land, p. 19. 
that dependance. About the year eight hun- 17 
dred and thirty- eight the whole realm of the ; 
Pits was ſubdued by a deſcendant from theſe 
princes of Ulſter, Kineth the ſon of Alpin; 
ſince which time the name of Scotland has 
been given to all that portion of Great Britain 
ſubjected to this victorious king, from whom, 
and (according to the Iriſh genealogiſts) from O Conor 
the ancient monarchs of Ireland, the royal fa- 1 
mily of the Ste warts is lineally derived. The land, p. 29. 
having ſent forth a colony which has riſen to 
ſuch a height of dominion and greatneſs. is a 
glory of which Ireland may juſtly boaſt ; but; 
whether. theſe Iriſh Scots and the ancient Cale- 
donians were not originally the ſame people; 
1 do not pretend to decide: | 
Me learn from Bede, that in the year fix Bede, L iv. 
hundred and cighty-four Egfrid, king of. 
Northumberland, ſent his general, named Berth, 
with an army into Ireland, and miſerably 
waſted the country; which that hiſtorian. con- 
demns, as an unjuſt expedition againſt a 
wi % J ve and moſt friendly to the Engl 'h. 

Vol, V. D Berth 


— 
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BOOK rv. Berth returned the ſame year, without having 
made any ſettlement in the iſland ; and the 
next year Egfrid died, being flam in a war 
againſt the Pitts. Ireland, after his death, re- 
mained unmolefted by the N orthumbrian 
Ware, e. iv. princes; but, at the end of the following cen- 
tury, the Danes and Norwegians, intermixed 
with other corſairs from the reſt of Scandina- 
via, began to ravage its coaſts; and, when 
ſeveral deſcents had been made, and great 
booties carried off, by different fleets of theſe 
pirates, a Norwegian leader, named Turgeſe, 
bringing with him greater forces, eftabliſhed a 
tyranny over almoſt the whole iſſand, which 
he exerciſed with intolerable cruelty and inſo- 
lence till the year eight hundred and forty- 
five, when Melachlin, king of Meath, having 
taken him priſoner, ordered him to be drowned 
in a lake. Three years afterwards, by repeated 
_ overthrows from the Iriſh, the dominion of theſe 
foreigners was nearly extinguiſhed in Ireland; 
yet new ſupplies coming to them from that inex- 
hauſtible hive, the coaſt of Scandinavia, they con- 
g tinued to wage a bloody war with the natives. 
1 The fierce ſpirit of their religion encreaſing the 
wor p. 1173. natural barbarity of their minds, they turned their 
rage more particularly againſt the clergy, whom 
they maſſacred without mercy, and in hatred to 
them burned their books, their ſchools, and their 
convents. Among many learned men, who were 
driven by the terror of this perſecution to take 
refuge abroad, none diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
more than Albin and Clement, whom the em- 
peror Charles the Great received in his court and 
| bonoured 


* 


— 
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= horioured with his favour. Of the laſt of theſe BOOK IV. 
it is ſaid, by a contemporary German writer, | 
that through his inſtructions the French might 

Die with the Romuns. and the Athenians. John 

Erigena, whole ſurname denoted his country 

Ere or Erin being the proper name of Ire- 

land), became ſoon afterwards famous for his 

learning and good parts, both in England and | 

in France. Thus did moſt of the lights, which 

in thoſe times of thick darkneſs caſt their 

beams over Europe, proceed out of Ireland ! 

The loſs of the manuſeripts which the ravages 

of the Pagans deſtroyed is much bewailed by 

the Iriſh who treat of the hiſtory and anti- 

quities of their country, and 'may well be 
— a misfortune; not only to them, but 

to the whole learned world. 80 

In the year eight hundred and fifty-three Ware, c.xzir, 
Amlave, a prince of the royal blood of Denn 
mark, and his two younger brothers, named R 
Ivar and Sitrick, arriving in Iteland with a 

powerful army of Danes and Norwegians, all 

their countrymen there ſubmitted to Amlave; 

and the Iriſh, defeated in one or two great 

battles, were compelled to pay him tribute. 

By theſe princes Dublin, Waterford, and Lime- 

rick were built. In the year eight hundred 

and ſeventy Amlave and Ivar, with a fleet of 

two hundred ſhips, invaded England as auxili- 
aries to Hinguar and Hubba, Daniſh chiefs ; 

from. whence they returned the next year; 

with many captives and great ſpoils, to their 

capital city, Dublin. Amlave dying ſoon af - 

* 8 terwards, 
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BOOK IV. terwards, he was ſucceeded by Ivar, whom the 
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_ Ibidems 


Fee 3 it in the battles. 
Brituh Mu- 


ſeum. 


its moſt noble city of Dublin.” 


" Iriſh annals ftile #ing of all the Normans in 
Ireland, that is, of all the people who came 
thither from the North: but, their country 
lying alſo to the eaſt of Ireland, they were like- 
pt called Eaſterlings, Eaſtmen, or Oſtmen, by 
v. the laſt of which names, as moſt uſually given 
to them, I ſhall diſtinguiſh them in the courſe 
of this work. It would be tedious. to men- 
tion all the changes of fortune in the war car- 
ried on between them and the Iriſh under dif- 
ferent princes; the fury of which was not leſ- 
ſened by their having turned Chriſtians about 
the year nine hundred and forty-eight, in the 
reign of Congal or Congelach, ſupreme mo- 
narch of Ireland. Eight years afterwards they 
defeated and {lew that brave prince, by whom 
they had been vanquiſhed in two preceding 
'There 1s extant an old charter, res. 
from Glouceſter in the year nine hundred and 
fixty- four, and ſuppoſed to have been of King 


Edgar, wherein it is ſaid, that the propitious 


„ Deity had granted to him, with the em- 
6 pire 0 England, to ſubdue to that realm 
all the kingdoms of the iſles of the ocean, 
« with their moſt fierce kings, as far as to Nor- 
* way, and the greateſt part of Treland, with 
The date-of 
this charter falls in with the eighth year of the 
reign of king Donald the Second, who ſuc- 
ceeded to Congal in the monarchy of Ireland; 


at which time Aulave was the chief of the 
Often! in that — and ſtiled king of Dab- 
n hin. 


—__ 
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lin. The Iriſh writers ſay nothing of the ſub- BOOK TV. 
jection of either of them to the domimion of ß 
Edgar; and what renders the authenticity of 
this pretended record very doubtful, is the fi- 
lence of all the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians on 
theſe boaſted conqueſts. But the Iriſh ſpeak 
of a civil war which the ſon of Congal main - Ware, c. i. 
tained, with the affiſtance of Aulave, in the 
year nine hundred and ſeventy, againſt Donald 
the Second, two of whoſe ſons, in the year nine 
hundred and ſeventy- ſeven, leading his army 
againſt Aulave, were 88 and ſlain by 
that prince. Before the end of three years their Ibidem. 
father died, and was ſucceeded by another ſon, 
named Melachlin, who ſoon after his election 

won a memorable battle, in which periſhed al- 
moſt all the chiefs of the Oſtmen. But, in- 
ſtead of following his blow, and expelling 
the remainder” of © theſe foreigners out of 
Ireland, he granted to them a peace, which 
enabled them to recruit their broken force; 
and, uſing their aid in a war againſt the 
king of Leinſter, overcame him by their 
arms. From this time, not conſidering that 
the temper of the Iriſh” would better endure 
any vice in the character of their monarch 
than want of activity, he gave himſelf up to 
the pleaſures of an indolent life, which ſo ſunk 
his reputation, that in the year one thouſand 

and two, the twenty- third of his reign, he was 

eonſtrained to reſign the monarchy of Ireland, 

to Brian Boro, or (as ſome call him) Boroume, 
e. Lite bf 
W 
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BOOK IV. This prince was the hero of the Iriſh in that 
6 age, having eminently-diftinguiſhed his valour 
and good conduct in many battles he had fought 
againſt the Oſtmen, and in ſome againſt his 
countrymen of other provinces, with whoſe 
chiefs he had quarrelled. Age had given him 
prudence without taking from him vigour; for 
though he was now little leſs than ſeventy- five 
years old, his mind and body retained their 
powers unbroken. He derived his deſcent, (ac- 
cording to the received accounts: of the bards) 
not from Nial the Great, or from Heremon, to 
whoſe line a long-eſtabliſhed law or cuſtom had 
limited the ſucceſſion, but from Heber, Here- 
O Conor's mon's brother; and aſſerted (with others of the 
Diſlert. P. 59. provincial kings) that the race of this prince, 
buy the original rules of the Iriſh conſtitution, 
were as capable of being elected to the mo- 
narchy as any of Heremon's ſons, and had in 
fact been elected during the earlieſt times of 
their ſettlement in that iſland. So antiquated 
a claim was not likely to prevail againſt a 
practice of many hundred years: but, what- 
ever doubt there might be of the goodneſs: of 
the title which Brian ſet up, their was none 
of his ability to govern the kingdom; and he 
had in his ſervice an army of veteran ſoldiers, 
called the tribe of Dalgais, about whoſe yalour 
moſt incredible tales are related in ſome of the 
Iriſh annals, but who certainly were the beſt 
militia in Ireland. Theſe removed all objec- 
tions againft his exaltation; ſo that Melachlin, 
unable and unwilling to reſiſt a competitor of 
PL ND ſuch 


L | tion. Brian Boro, thus elected, conſtrained 
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ſuch ftrength, was content to yield to him BOOK IV. 
the ſovereignty of Ireland, retaining for him 
{elf the ſubordinate kingdom of Meath : which 
agreement was ratified by the ſtates of the na- 


the Oſtmen to give up whatſoever they held 
in the inland parts of the country, and alſo 
to pay him tribute; but left them maſters of 
all the fortified. towns and principal ſea- ports, 
namely, Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, Lime- 0 
rick and Cork, which their predeceſſors had 
built, and from whence they continued to car- 

ray on a great trade, uſeful indeed to the Iriſh, 
but not ſo neceſſary as to juſtify the policy of 

this monarch in permitting them to remain 

polleſt of thoſe places, if he did it (as ſome - 
writers ſuppoſe) from choice. His deſire to Ware, e. ir. 
force Malmorda, king, of Leinſter, to pay 1 
a tribute, exacted by former monarchs, 16 * P. 
but always complained of as unjuſt and op- 

preſſive, drew him into an inteſtine war with 

that prince, to the general detriment of the 
whole Iriſh ſtate. Malmorda, whoſe country 
was overrun and deſtroyed by the forces of 
Munſter, made a league with the Oſtmen in 

the year one thouſand and thirteen. Brian 
hereupon took great pains, though he was then 
in the eighty-fixth year of his age, to form 

a confederacy of all the other, Iriſh princes 
againſt this alliance, and for the utter expul- | 
fion of the foreigners out of Ireland. Sitric, 
1on of Aulave, alarmed at theſe preparations, = 
obtained from the Norwegians in the iſle of 
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BOOK IV. Man and the Hebrides a powerful aid of good 


Gone 
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. troops. Thus were formed two great armies, 
which met and fought, in the year oue thou- 
ſand and fourteen, upon the plains of .Clon- 
tarfe. The particulars of this battle are ſo 
differently related, that no certain account can 
be given of it here. The moſt probable ſeems 
to be; that the loſs of men on both ſides was 
very great; that Brian and his fon Murtogh 
were killed in the action or mortally wounded; 
and that Sitric was forced to retire into Dub- 
lin, the commander in chief of the Norwegian 
auxiliaries, and Malmorda king of Leinſter, 
with many nobles and principal leaders of the 
Oſtmen. being left dead in the field. 855 
Ware,c. xxiv. On the peas of Brian and his ſon, Melach- 
lin, king of Meath, reſumed, without 
fition, the ſovereignty” of Ireland, which he 
had reſigned twelve years before, and ſhewed 


one thouſand and eighteen, a compleat victory 
over the confederate. forces of the Oſtmen and 
of Leinſter. The loſs of men  in+ the battle 
of Clontarfe/and in this, at the diftance of no 
more than three or four years, extremely 
wienkened the Oftmen : but their ſecurity lay 
in their walled towns, which the Iriſh, un- 

provided with battering engines, - and unſkilled 

in the methods of carrying on aà ſiege, were 

unable to take when any good defence was 

Thidem, c. ir. made. In the year one thouſand and twenty- 
three Melachlin died, and after an interregnum 

of en years was ſucceeded in the monar- 

| | chy 


bimſelf worthy: of it, by gaining, in the year g 
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chy by Dermod Macmalnambo, king of Lein- BOOK NV, 


ſter. — the reign of this prince, in . 
year one thouſand and fixty- ſix, Gothrie Chron. Mann. 
Crovan, king of Man, ſubdued to his domi- 
nion the city of Dublin and a great part of 
Leinſter, ſo far extending his power over all 
the Iriſh princes, that in a letter from Lanfranc, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, publiſhed by Baro- 
nius, he is called #king-of Ireland, And 
the chronicle of Man affirms, that he would 
not ſuffer the Iriſh (there denominated Scots) 
to drive more than three nails into any veſſel 
they built, Three years before his death, 
which happened in the year one thouſand and 
ſeventy-fix, Dermod Macmalnambo, ' affiſted 
by the arms of the Oſtmen, fought a battle 
againſt the king of Meath, in which he was 
flain. Yet the ſueceſſion was not obtained by 
that prince, but by Turlogh Obrian, king of 
| Munſter, and a grandſon of Brian Boro, who Uſher, Syllog. 
reigned, with a fair reputation for juſtice and 5 Hibern. 
other civil virtues, but without any memorable 
exploits in —_ till the year one thouſand and 1 
| d e or (as ſome reckon)” eighty- ſeven, | 
when he was Ren by roms. 0 Brian, 
a fon. 
About this time a civil War divided the Oft- Ware, c. xv. 
men. Godfrey Meranagh, whom the citizens 
of Dublin had elected to ſucceed to Gothric 
Crovan, took Waterford, whieh 6beyed a dif- 
ferent prince; but in the year one thouſand 
and ninety-five Murrogh O Brian compelled 
| (hey, by. Walling” their lands, to drive out 
| Godfrey 
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O Conor s 
Diſſert. p. 
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"forwards the cities and territories of the Oſt 
men appear to have been held under fealty and 
tribute to the ſeveral Iriſh kings in whoſe 
diſtricts they lay; and this people, addicting 
themſelves hotly" to commerce, loſt much of 
their valour and military ſpirit, without max- 
ing any great. improvements in har or 
the civil arts of life. | 

At the beginning of the twelfth century, | 
Donald O Lachlyn, a prince of the Hy Nial 
line, reviving the ancient claim of his family 
to the monarchy of Ireland, took up arms 
againſt O Brian. While the nation was. em- 
ployed in a civil war on this quarrel, Magnus, 
ſurnamed the Barefooted, king of Norway, 
having ſuperſtitiouſly left bis realm on account 
of a dream, with a navy of a hundred and 
- Hey: ſhips, fixed his ſeat in the iſle of Man, 
from whence he made himſelf maſter of all 
the ſmaller northern-and weſtern Britiſh iſles, 
as far as Shetland, and (according to ſome hiſ- 
torians) of the peninſula of Kintire: on. the 
weſtern coaſt of Scotland. 

The information he ſoon. gained of, 45 
weak condition of Ireland made him hope to 
add that to his other acquiſitions, and | this 
bope was to him a' ſufficient cauſe of war: 
but while, by bis orders, a great fleet was aſ- 
ſembling, he went himſelf, with a ſquadron of 
only ſixteen ſhips, to take a view of the coaſts. 
In doing this, as he ſaw no appearance of 
forces * wesen to oppoſe him, he land- 


6d 
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was ſurrounded on a ſudden by a body of the 
natives, who flew him with moſt of his peo- 
ple. If this enterprize had been more wiſely 
conducted, and the ſucceſs had been anſwer- 
able to what the diviſions among the Iriſh 
princes, and the inelination of the Oſtmen in 
favour of a monarch from whoſe country moſt 
of them originally came, ſeemed reaſonably to 
romiſe, it would have erected in Ireland a 
orwegian kingdom, which, together with 
Man and the other dominions of Magnus, 
full of ſhipping and good ſeamen, might, in 
proceſs of time, have compoſed a maritime 
power, capable of maintaining itſelf, perhaps for 
ever, againſt that of the Engliſh, and diſ- 
puting with them the ſovereignty of the ſea. 
It may indeed be eſteemed moſt happy for 
this nation, that no king of Denmark, or of 
Norway, or of Sweden, nor any prince of the 
Oſtmen ſettled in Ireland, ever gained an en- 
tire dominion of that ifle ; for, had it remain- 
ed under the orderly government of any of 
theſe, its neighbourhood would have been, 
in many reſpects, prejudicial to England. 
The imminent danger, with which the laww- 
leſs ambition and formidable forces of Magnus 
had threatened” the Iriſh, being ended by his 
death, the civil war, which before had divided 
that nation againſt itſelf, was renewed with 


and fix, it was agreed that the ifland ſhould 
be equally parted between O Brian and Donald, 
762 OE EO each 


ed in Ulſter, and proceeding without caution BOOK IV. 


great fury; but, in the year eleven hundred Ware, c. Air. 


270-274. Ng 
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— IV. each of whom was made ſovereign in the 
” moiety aſſigned to him. Yet, not many years 
after the concluſion of this treaty for the peace 
| of the country, new diſorders aroſe; not from 
either of thoſe monarchs, but 80860 A YOu 
king of Conaught, named Turloch O Conor. 
| Ihe diſquiet given to O Brian by the enter- 
O Conor, ut prizes of me prince againſt his authority, and 
* an infirm ſtate of health, induced him to re- 
: tire from his/throne to a convent, in the year 
eleven hundred and eighteen. O Conor. and 
Donald then fought for the ſovereignty: of the 
| whole illand; nor did the deceaſe of the latter, 
| which happened not long afterwards, put an 
end to the anarchy of this miſerable country. 
Didem, p. The king of Conaught, for ſome years, was 
273. ill obeyed by the kings of Munſter, Leinſter, 
dad Meath, whoſe quarrels with him occa- 
E Honed great ſlaughter: of the people, and great 
4 devaſtations, particularly in Munſter, the 
. 


power of which he quite broke, and dividing 

that kingdom into two portions, called North 

and South Munſter, committed the former of 
theſe provinces to the government of Conor 

O Bilan, and the latter to that of Donald 
Mac Carthy. Having acquired, at length, as 
abſolute à dominion aver all Ireland as any 

of his predeceſſors had ever enjoyed, he ob- 
tained from the Iriſh, too 3 1 of high 
3 the name of 'Turlogh h, Great, Vet 

2 his greatneſs did not hinder Murtach OLachlyn, 
Pa . Ulfter, the chief of the Hy Nial race, 
e try 0 wreſt the „ y from him 

4 towards 
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towards the end of his life. The 3 was BOOK iv. 4 


bloody, but O Conor died on the throne, in WITT 
the year eleven hundred and fifty-fix ; after O Conor, 
whom reigned O Lachlyn, (whom ſome wri- Ut pra. 
ters call Mac-Loglin) till the year eleven hun- 

dred and ſixty-ſix, when he was flain by a 

petty. prince of a diſtrict in Ulſter. - Roderick 
OConor;king of Conaught and ſon of Turl 
the Great, —— had vainly aſpired to ſuccee 
to his father in the ſovereignty of Ireland, 9 . 
now aſcended the throne. He was formally elec- . 3 2 2 
ted in a general aſſembly of the ſtates 5 the 
iſland convened by him at Dublin, and inau- 
gurated with all the ancient ſolemnities, which 
no other ſupreme monarch of Ireland had been 
ſince Brian Boro. Vet, notwithſtanding this ſhew 
of univerſal conſent to his election, the peace 
of his reign was diſturbed, within a very ſhort 
time, by thoſe inteſtine commotions, which 
the bad conſtitution of government in Ireland, 
and many other concurrent cauſes of diſcord 
and diſorder, inevitably produced. He ſup- 

preſſed them indeed with great ſpirit; but the 
diſcontents of the vanquiſhed, or of thoſe 

whom fear alone prevented from rebelling. 

continued to rankle in their hearts, and helped 

to cauſe that ſubjection of this very ancient 
monarchy to the imperial crown of England, 5 

which came to paſs in his days. 

The manners of the Iriſh, as we find thee v. Girald. 
deferibed by contemporary writers, were, at this Cambrenſ. 
time, _— ſavage. They tilled few of their 4 . 
lands, though naturally fruitful ; nor had they Neubrigentis, 

any Aluſtry or {kill in mechanicks or in ma- U i. © 26. 
4 „ BueG_ 
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-BOOK Tv. nufactures, but wore garments coarſely made 
[| S>— of tho black wool of their ſheep, — lived 
—_ . chiefly on the fleſh and milk of their cattle, 
q | or on wild roots and herbs. Their houſes 
Ware, c. xxii. were ſuch as could be eaſily raiſed and eafily 
taken down, according as the convenience of 
hunting or fiſhng, or removing their cattle to 
= paſtures, or the ſudden incurſions of a 
rdering enemy, might occafionally induce 
them to change their abode; and therefore 
were not built with brick or Game, nor uſual- 
ly with ſolid beams of wood, but with twigs 
of ofier or wattles covered over with thatch. 
Even thoſe of their kings themſelves differed 
only from theſe in being more ſpacious; ſo 
= a caſtle of ſtone, erected at Tuam by Ro- 
derick O Conor, was called by his people, aſ- 
toniſhed at che novelty of it, the ee 
caſtle! 
As for minen to — the inhabitants 
of an iſland, and an iſland full of good ports, 
are prompted by nature, we N - ity the 
Solinus, e. teſtimony of Solinws Polyhiſtor, that the Iriſh 
Ware, ©: in his time uſed to ſail on the ocean between 
Ireland and Britain in wicker-boats, which they 
covered with raw hides, and which had no 
maſts, nor ſails, being the ſame with thoſe of 
the ancient Veneti and Britons, deſcribed by 
Cæſar and Lucan. There is alſo in Marianus 
Scotus and Florence of Worceſter an account 
of a voyage made by three Iriſh Scots, from 
Ireland to Cornwall, in a veſſel of this kind, 
| about the 1 our Lord ei hundred and 


: ninety 
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nmety-two. Whether their countrymen in BOOK. IV. 
that age had other and larger ſhips, I will not — 4 
determine; but, after the Oſtmen were poſſeſt o 
of all their beſt harbours, and maſters of their 
whole coaſt, they could not have any fleets, 
WY but what they hired, or procured by ſome one 
EF means, from that people. 
, Giraldus Cambrenfis ſays, they went to To Topograph. 
ce battle unarmed, efteeming armour a burthen, 1 in. . 
« and thinking that their fighting without 
«© ſuch a protection was honourable to them.” 
Vet this muſt be underſtood with an exception JP 
to the ſhield, always uſed by the Iriſh ; but 0 
they made it. very light, being only of wicker, 
covered with leather or raw hides. In not in- 
cumbring themſelves with any heavier armour 
they reſembled the ancient Britons and the 
Welſh of thoſe days; as they alſo did in their 
outcries and claſhing of their arms before a 
charge, and. ruſhing furiouſly on, without 
keeping any order, when the ſignal of battle 
was given. Giraldus Cambrenſis informs us, 
in the paſſage above-mentioned, that the of- 
fenfive weapons uſed, in his time, by the Iriſh, 
were ſhort lances aid: darts, of which each 
{oldier had two, reſembling thoſe of the 
Baſques, (from whom he ſuppoſes their anceſ- 
tors were a colony) and Daniſh axes, which 
the Oftmen had introduced. Theſe laſt, he 
affirms, they conſtantly carried in their hands, 
whereſoever they went, in peace as well as in 
war. And he adds, that, in fighting, after 
their darts had been thrown, they caſt at the 
enemy 


C. 10. 
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BOOK IV. enemy ſtones, provided for that 

— the practice of which their > bay ſa- 
perior to that of any other people: but in 
clole combat they uſed their ponderous Daniſh 
axes, which they managed. with one hand, 
though the Oſtmen (from whom they origi- 
rally took them) could not wield them with- 
daurt the help of both. Vet, notwithſtanding 
All the ſtrength and agility of their bodies, 
in which no nation ſurpaſſed them, and ſcarce 
any equalled, the want of order and diſcipline, 
and total ignorance in the art of war, rendered 
them generally unable to employ with ad vant- 
as theſe excellent gifts of nature. It was alſo 
a ns defect in thaw military force, that they 
had no good heavy cavalry, nor any long 
ſpears, pikes, or halberts, with which their 
infantry might keep off a foreign enemy's 
horſemen from breaking in upon them; nor 
ſhort, ſtrong, and pointed ſwords, to thruſt 
with, as well as to ſtrike. Neither is any 
mention made of archers in their armies by 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, in the particular accounts 
he has given of the battles between them and 
the Engliſh, or in What he ſays of their 
weapons and their way of fighting. It is, 
therefore, no wonder, that, having arms ſo 
inferior to thoſe of other nations, they ſhould 
be overcome, when invaded. Their chief ſe- 
curity lay in their patient enduring of the 
moſt ſevere hardſhips. From their childhood 
expoſed to cold, to wet, and to all the incle- 
1 Me: the ſeaſons they ſuffered little by 


| wanting 
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is neceſſary — men not ſo. hardily educated 
in more eiviliſed comitmes. Thus their bogs; 
= woods, and mountains, were citadels t6-theas, 

which: fe 


'Y n tr6ops, not enured to the 
of lie ing. in ſuch aces, could. not cal 


ot 5 which have: 4 —— — cies the 
= body, or the mind; abhorring to dwell in 
great-cities,: or to ſfnut themſel ves up within 


** that protection againſt them, ** BOOK IV. | 


che walls of forts, or to enchange the rough — 


freedom of unpoliſhed barbariſm for the > 
cent- reſtraints: of politeneſs, The only ele- 
gance they indulged in their whole courſe of 
life was the ancient quſtom, derived from 
their moſt remote anceſtors, of entertaining 
their gueſts, with the muſick of the harp; 


in playing upon which Giraldus Cambrenſis Topograph. 


affirms: they greatly excelled his countrymen; 
the Welth : but the Scots of North-Britain 
(as the ſame author confeſſes). had, at the 
time when he wrote, the reputation of no-leſs 
excelling them, hengb they bad learnt their 
art from them. Every chief had his harper 
who was likewiſe a Ling or bard, and ſung 
the exploits of the family to which he be» 
longed, at all their feaſts.” This offiee- was 
| hereditary by the old cuſtom of Ireland. 
The fog —— ul he might be qualified 
for it, ſucceeded to the father, and with his 
profeſſion inherited a portion of land from 
the demeſne of his lord. The ſongs of the 
hard had: ufually more eee and 
| Vor. W 25 inflame, 


Hibern. Diſt. 
Nis c. 11. 


rg Ware, e vil, 
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| BOOK 1V. inflame, than the muſic of the to ſoften 
£2 — mitigate the ferocity of che det ſo that 
even this recreation, which ſeems to indicate 
ſomething gentle and approaching to polite- 
neſs in — temper of the Iriſh, contributed to 
keep up that turbulent ſpirit, averſe to order 
and peace, which no prince, or legiſlator, that 
their country -ever N rt ſuffici 
. 5 wn 2 
ES: es A WEIL enerally 
xk Br handſome and well ſhaped ; nature . 
BN whoſe care the faſhioning of their limbs was 
wholly left in their childhood, m 
her work with peculiar beauty and — th: 
but the men deformed: themſelves, by letting 
Ware, c. ii. their long, buſhy hair hang down over their 
ö eyes, ns; by enormous whiſkers which the 
' wore on their upper lips, reſembling in theſe 
muaodes the ancient Britons and wn, as _y 
* - Ikewiſe did in their ya e WY ot 
- Topograph. * They were exceedin jealous = 
4 Ar 2 Wi SGiraldus . aceuſes them | 
blk not uſing to contract any regular marriages, 
Vith the proper forms 42 the church, and of 
frequently marrying, in their own uncanoni- 
cal manner, the widows of their brother, or 
| | ſeducing them without marriage.” | + 
ll Topogr. Hib.. It was a practice among them to give x i 
ER” children to be nurſed and bred up in other 
| Sir J. Davies, families, by a kind of adoption, while they 
to eur. Lond. "themſelves took in others; whom they foſtered 
= 4 & aa | in like manner, from a notion that more love 
_ was N e and a cloſer alliance con- 
| _ trated, 


— 


7 eyes $0 ApAI—_ey 
— res = * — — 
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reſted, chan eyen by the neareſt ties of blood. BOOK IV. 


This unnatural interchange was purchaſed of 
the richer by the meaner ſort of people, and 
proved indeed a ſtrong connection between 
the form 
of more extenſive and factious confederacies 
between powerful families, which thus tranſ- 
ferred to each other all the ties of paternal 
and filial affection. They likewiſe held, to 
the ſhame of reaſon and religion, that the 
ſpiritual affinity, contracted between thoſe 
who were ſponſors together for a child at his 
baptiſm, obliged, them ever afterwards to ſtand 
by one another in all things lawful and un- 


lawrful. For the confirmation of this league, * Sir John Da- 


. Hi. 


iſt. i ; 


which they called compaternity,. and of other 1 


\ 


compacts between them, the 12 often received bern. 
u 


the lacrament of the Lord's 
wards drank each other's blood. Thus even 
the moſt holy rites of Chriſtianity, mixed 
with barbarous ſuperſtitions, became to the 


Triſh folemn ſanctions of evil combinations - 


very dangerous to the publick ! 
The ancient Celts were accuſtomed to 88 


h. their arme; and the Iriſh uſed the ſame 
oath, which remained among them much 
longer than the times: of which I write: but 


they feared moſt to be perjured when they had 


| {worn by the eroſiers of ſome of their 225 nted Ar 
biſhops, or by the bells in their churches, be- c. 33. 
lieving that divine vengeance would inſtant- 


1 attend tha breach of ys a—_ 
6 


5 * 


and the latter, as well as a cement 


pper, and after- © ** 
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BOOK IV. We are told by St. Bernard im his: Hife 
Malachy, chat, not only all the clergy, but 
Opera, edit. the whole nobility, and even be "Rings of 
— Faris. \; Ireland, on account of the veneration they 
Vi. p. 19 37. had for St. Patrick, ere in all obedience /ib- 
rr to the futcefſors of that mes in the 
ee of Armagh. The : "of thoſe--who. 
eld that fee, in which his in ey Had been 
* many ages eſtabliſhed, Was certainly great 
in the temporal affairs of the kingdom; and 
it is evident from clear hiſtotict Prodts, that 
V. uger d this, and the other Triſh: metropolitin” ſees of 
Seilingfieet. Caſhel and Tuam, had been, till the twelfth 
Century, quite exempt from all dependence on 
| any 7 Reign & e, that of Rome not excepted. 
oh But the en were not ſo tenaGious- as the 
Iriſh of the liberty of their church. For, in 
Ware, e. xiv. the Year of our Lord one thorn nd and ſeven- 
ty-four, Patrick, one of that p people, elected 
bifhon of Dublin, folemnly rcd, for him- 
ſelf and fucceſſors in his | biſhioprick, canoni- 
cal obedietice to Laftfrane archbiſfiop of Can- 
terbury, and the ſucteffors of that prelate, 
by whom, at the. defite, of the clergy” and 
| d Ic ib 1 to ſay upon what this ub 
"Op een Was formided: for the city of Dublin 
1 Was not then ſubject to England, but under 
ud govetument Gothirick Crovan, king of 
{4 Man, and is ſtiled in the words of the profeſ- 
fion of obedience” made by. this Prelate, = 
metropolis of Treland: . 
An epiſcopal ſee was 1 at Waterford 
in the year one thouſand and ninety- fix; ; and 
one 


* 
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53 
one Malcom, born in Ireland, but FOI BOOK A 
in England,” Where he had been a monk, 
being choſen the firſt biſhop, he promiſed 
obedience to the ſee of Canterbury; and re- 
geived conſecration from Archbiſhop Anſelm. 
One cannot doubt that theſe prelates conceived 
themſel ves to be fubject, as well as their pri- 
mate in England, to the fupremacy of A 
pope z and it appears, from St. Bernard's life 
of Ma „that, before the year eleven hun- 
dred and chirty-nine, A legatine commiſſion 
had been given by Rome to a biſhop. of Liſ- 
more; but that he had exerciſed any 3 jurſſch⸗ 
tion in Ireland, by virtue of that character, I 
do not find. 5 the above-mentioned year, 
While Innocent the Second was pontiff, Mala- 
chy, Who had obtained the e e of 
Armagh while his country was agitated with 
civil diſſentions, went to Rome for a pall, * 
vhich (to uſe the words of St. Bernard) Bad N Age 
s been From tbe beginning, and was ſtill want. _ HY 
1 ro. the metropolitan; ſee.” Innocent. 
ed with this one from a prelate whoſe 
— had been ſo long independent, 
received him with great bonours, taking off 
his on mitre, and placing it on the bead of 
this reſpected gueſt : but defiring to render 
the requeſt of a pall rather the act of the 
Iriſh nation than of their primate alone, be 
exhorted him to aflemble a 1 council, 
and perſuade them to ſue for that favour. He 
did not however diſmiſs him, after ſuch an 
application, without granting * what he 
| E 3 e knew 


N 
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BO OK Tv. FE 8 -would.. pleaſe him as well, the Bande 
cer of. legate in Ireland; availing himſelf of 


the plea, that the biſhop of Liſmore, 'to whom 
it before had been given, was grown old and 
infirm. Malachy * hy returned with this 
dignity into Ireland, and endeavoured to ex- 
ecute his new maſter's injunctions: but it 
ſeems that the Iriſh nation did not readily ad- 
mit the propriety of making the 7 5 
ed petition to which they were urged 

ſeveral years paſſed away without its ws 


been made; and when the primate had brough 
his countrymen to apply to Pope Eugenius 


the Third, in the year eleven hundred and 


chirty-eight, for this giſt, which Bernard calls 


Uther, De 


Brit. Eccleſ. 


3 
870. 


The plenttude of honour, he died before he had 
time to convey to that pontiff the requeſt of 


the council. Yet, on the foundations he laid, 


Eugenius, in the year eleven hundred and 
fifty-one, ſent cardinal Paparo legate latere, 
into Ireland with four palls, for the arch- 


are, c. xvi. biſhops of Armagh, of Tuam, of Caſhel, and 


of Dublin; the laſt of which cities was then 
firſt erected into an archbiſhoprick. Thus thi 


badge of ſubjeEion to the Roman pontificate 


was at laſt received by the Iriſh ty at - 
| prelates. ' 


e legte whe in Gland; he uſed 


| the opportunity to impoſe on. the clergy: the 


_Unnatural reſtraint of perpetual celibacy, to 


which, it may be preſumed, they ſubmitted 
the more eaſily, as moſt of them at this 


Ve ind ulged their — without the form 
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of marriage. We are told by St. Bernard, BOOK Iv. 


* 


that before the election of Ceallach (or Celſus) in VIS. NI. 


to the ſee of Armagh, it had been held by P. 1937. 


eight ſucceſſive prelates, who were all mar- 
ried men. He adds that theſe prelates were not 


in holy orders, and (what is ſtill more extra- 
ordinary) that this dignity had been, for fifteen 
generations, hereditary in the ſame family. 
Malachy laboured more eagerly than any of 
his predeceſſors to bring the church of Ireland 
to a nearer conformity with that of Rome; 


for which merit he is placed in the Roman 


calendar as a faint. - Before he attained to 


— 


the primacy. he was biſhop of Conor and F193 


Down; and Bernard ſays, that, when he firſt 
went into Conaught, he found the people of 
that country more barbarous than any he had 
ever ſeen elſewhere, being Chriſtians only in 
name, but in reality heathens, and beaſts rather 


than men; that they paid no tithes, nor firſt 


fruits, contracted no lawful marriages, made 
no confeſſions, ſubmitted to no penances ; that 
the miniſters of the altar were few, and very 
_ negligent of their duty; but that, by the care 
of this prelate, a great change was ſoon ef- 
feed in all theſe particulars. Nevertheleſs it 
appears that much barbariſm remained, not 


only in that province, but all over Ireland, tilt 
the times of which I write. It was indeed 


hardly poſſible to reform the evil cuſtoms 
which prevailed among the Iriſh without al- 
tering their government; nor could that be 
accompliſhed by any other means, than by 


5.1936. 
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BOOK hair being en eee mas ci i ll, 
5 ber ien power. | | 
FG. Wulem Rute. in one. of the expedition 


Slam Cam- be; made againſt che Weich, being on tbe nacks 
 briz, I. i, e. i. of he ſea· aſt abgur St. Dei e from whence 
he had a profpet of ſome of the fxiſh hills, 
_— 005 25 e * WW ke, 
ww Ms ſhi ps from that, place to Ire: 
land. But this and other great deſigns, Which 
his ambition had formed and his power might 
baxe exeruted, were ſruſtrated by his death. 
-dl L . i. William of Malmſbury tells us, that the 
"ih monarchs of Ireland contemporary with Henry 
| _ the-Fieſt, King of England, were ſo devoted to 
bim, that they did ik, but acgerding to 
his commands: wbich ſubmiſſion he aſcribes 
to their fear of his reſtraining his ſubjects in 
this kingdom from trading with, che Irifh ; — 
without that commerce their - oountry, from 
the poverty and the 1 Ignorance of its inhabitants, 
would haye been of {mall value. 
5 Henry the Second, ſoon after hs! came A 
— the crown, Propoſed to undertake the cong 
of Ireland. But having no title: on which he 
could po found 2 legal claim to that 
ile, non any read cauſe of war with 
the: nation, he tack the only method of ſup- 
plying theſe defects, by colouring his ambi- 
tion with a pretence of religion. Nicholas 
Breakſpear, an Engliſhman, was then biſhop 
of Rome under the 5 Adrian the F on 
Fo him Henry Jent John of Saliſbury with 
letters, wherein he « red the eulen Gf. the 


* papal 
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papal author; juſtify his n of BOOK, ths 
ſubduing che Lack. in order to reform them, © DX 

A veq veſt. of this nature, which ſuppoſed in 
— a power he wiſhed to aſſume, could 
of being favourably received at Rome. 
Raary 8 — — brought from thence a ring 1 
of gold to his maſter; ſent by the pope as a fign * 5 
of his inveſting that prince 3 the kingdom |. 1. 
of Ireland, and We 0 in the follow» 
ing epiſtle or bull. Ae 
„Adrian, the biſhop, 4 ! of the g ee 
4 vants of God, to Ke deareſt ſon in Chriſt i. p. 16. and 
_ * Jeſus, the illuſtrious king of England, ſends Appendix to 
2 reeting and apoſtolical . wm * 
ire your Magnificence exprefles. to extend 
— glory — earth, and to lay up for 
60 n in heaven a great reward of eter - 
* nal bappineſs, is very laudable and profi- 
e table >. vain while, as a go catbolick 8 
« you endeavour. to enlarge the bounds of the 
&« church, to. declare. the true, Cbriſtian faith 
te fo ignorant and barbarous nations, and to ex- 
” firpate all evil. from the field of tbe Lord; 
« which the better Fo benform, you aſe, the, ad- 
te wice and encouragament of he e fees 
In the accompliſhment of, this work: we 
He JO will . by the aſſiſtance 7 


is — — See with e ſhall 
* progeed-; foraſmuch, as every thing which 
„ which takes its riſe from the ardour of 
„faith and love of religion is moſt like to | 
a good a ee er is in- | | 
„ ee $6 * 
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BOOK. IV. es deed no doubt, that {as you yourſelf ac - 
S—_—_— cd) Ireland, and all other iflends, which 


« Chrift, the fun of Righteouſneſs has illu- 
&« mined; and which have received the doctrinen 
« of the Chriſtian | faith, belong, of right, to 


ebe juriſdiftion of St. Peter and the moſt 


&« holy Roman church. Wherefore we more 
* gladly ſow in them the ſeed of faith, which is 
good and agreeable to God, as we know that 
4 it will be more ſtrictly required of our con- 


1 « ſcience not to neglect it. Since then you have 


« ſignified to us, moſt dear ſon in Chriſt, that 
« you defire to enter into the iſland of Ire- 
land, in order to ſubdue the people to the 
6. obedience. of laws, and extirpate the vices 
« which have there taken root, and that you 
« are alſo willing to pay an annual penſion to 
Sr. Peter of one penny from every houſe 
« therein, and to preſerve the rights of the 
e church in that land inviolate and entire, we, 
& ſeconding your- pious and commendable in- 
2 tention with the favour it deſerves, and 

granting a benignant aſſent to your petition, 
<« are well pleaſed, that for the enlargement 
«of the bounds of the church, for the reftraint 
« Of vice, the correction of evil manners, the 
« culture of all virtues, and the advancement 


LDN... of the Chriſtian religion, you ſhould enter 
E into that iſland, and effect what will con- 
- _  « duce to the ſalvation thereof and to the 


* honour. of God. It is likewiſe our deſire, 
4, that the people of that country ſhould re- 
1 ceive you with honour. and venerate you 
«6 a5 their maſter : JO" always, that the 
e ecclefiaſtical 


» 
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5 abet rights therein remain beate BOOK IV: 
tu entire; and reſerving to St. Peter and the © 
rg holy Roman church the annual penſion of 
1 4 penny from every houſe. If therefore you 
« think fit to put your deſign in execution, 
es endeavour ftudiouſly to inftru& that na- 
« tion in good morals, and do your utmoſt, 
« 25 well perſonally, as by others whom you 
„ know, Fom their faith, doctrine, and courſe 
of life, to be fit for fach a work, that the 
« church may there be adorned, the Cbriſtian 
e religion planted and made to grow, and what- 
« oor appertains to the honour of deg 
« and the ſalvation of ſouls" ſo ordered, - as 
„ may entitle you to an eternal reward from 
« God, and a glorious name upon earth.. 
= When Henry acknowledged that Ireland 
and all other 1 8 zohich had received the 
dotrines Chriſtian faith, belonged of 
right to the juriſdiction of St. Peter, and the 
moſt holy Roman church, he certainly meant a 
ſpiritual juriſdiction ; for otherwiſe this con- 
ceſſion would have given to the pope the tem- 
pes ſovereignty of England, as well as of 
Ireland. But yet the purport of the bull, by 
which his Holineſs in effect diſpoſed of that 
iſland, ſeemed to imply that the property, ot 
ſupreme dominion, was in him: and it appears q. . 
from the words of John of Saliſbury himſelf, log. 1 
whom Henry employed in this buſivels that c. 42. 
this pretenſion was founded on the forged do- 
nation of Conſtantine to Pope Sylveſter the 
Second. e Giraldus Cambrenſis, in 
| - "reckoning 


* 


os z reckoning u che claims which, He 7 had to 
i rn. Ireland, mentions Jos grant of Adrian, and 
the confirmation of it by the authority of Pope 


e e 
1. ii. c. 7. 


nd alias 


4 _ 
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| the Second, as fl to anſwer 
all ohectiens, or 5 againſt, the preten» 


fions of 1 475 1 the ſupreme pontiffs (as 


he ting to themſelues the ſovereign 
DE 2221 4 Jpacial | right. 455 — 


i. 498. donation of Conſtantine above- men- 


So extravagant were the ideas of the 


in that age concerning 
E pontahicate.; and this ought to have 
255 the- temporal powers more Careful, in 

their, tranſactions with Rome, to do — — 
ht — e by . ha 
claims, It V Appears this bu at 
Pape Adrian conſidered the payment of a 
penn from every hauſe in Ircland, which 
had been offered by Henry, as a moſt indiſ- 


_ Peofable condition of tlie ſanction he gave to 
_ this, unjuſt undertaki | 
felling; the,, 3ndependence and libert NY, of the 


ing; Which was really 


Izth for ſo much profit. to him 
apoſtolical ſe. , 
io ſtrongly inſiſtin 
peter-pence,.in its firſt inſtitution by King 


and the 
But be had a further view in 


Offa, was only eleemoſynary, for the ſuſtenance 


u of poor Engliſh ſtadentsatRome; yet the popes | 
| that it ſhould be underſtood 


had long deſſr 
as tribute, by which their loyercignty was ac- 
kuowledged. And the granting it from Ire- 


land, where no ancient uſage had eſtabliſhed 
28 A * like by confeſſion of that 


1110; ASS» ee ded 


"= p 


IE I > ELLIS 4. wha 


the rights of 


thereupon. For, though 


or Knee HENRY H. 
pretended fight 
The ring alſo whieh that prinee recerved from 
Adrian, as a mark of inveſtiture, Ve. an 

nee of his holding the domint of Tre- 
land ihe and under the pope 3" thougly7t'is 


certain he owned no ſuch dependence. 


Vpon the whote, therefore, this bull, H 


many before and many firice,” was the mere 
eflect of a league between the papal and regal 
powers, to abet and to aſfiſt each otherꝰs ufur- 
pations : nor is it eaſy to ſay whether more 
diſturbance to the world and more iniqulty have 
ariſen from their acting cenjointly, or from the 
oppoſition which the former has made to the 
latter! In this inſtance the beſt, or indeed 
the ſole excuſe, for the proceedings of either, 
| was the favage ſtate of the Triſh, to whom it 
might prove beneficial to be conquered, and 
broken thereby to the ſalutary r er of 
Z civil order-and good laws. 
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We are told by the Norman Chronicle, that Con. Norm. 


Henry, i in meditating the conqueſt of Ireland, 

intended to give that kingdom to Prince Wil⸗ 
| 2 the youngeſt of his brothers, for whom 
no provifion had bern made by their father. It 
| be underſtood that he meant to give it to 

9 under homage and fealty to the crown of 
England, not as a ſovereign and independent 
dominion. The ſame chronicle adds, that he 
was perſuaded," by the advice of his mother, 
the empreſs' Matilda, to defer the execution of 
Bis 3 It ſeerns indeed that the internal 
—_ of his * were not yet ſo well 


ad ann. 1154. 
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* TV: ſettled, as to ſuffer him to engage in an enter- 
— priſe of this nature, to which he was not in- 
vited by any of the Iriſn. He therefore laid 
up the bull he bad obtained from the 
among the archives of his realm, to be — 4 
Jorth at a more convenient ſeaſon. Many years 
alled without his having been tempted to turn 
his thoughts towards Ireland. But, about the 
end of the year eleven hundred and ſixty- 
ſeven, an event happened there, the conſe- 
quences of which opened to him a way to that 
ſoyereign dominion over the Iriſh, which ſoon 
eh he acquired, and which has never 
ſince been quite Joſt, hut for a long time ill 
ed in and too often ill exerci ed, ons 
ſucdeſſors, kings of England,  _. 
be firſt cauſe of this moſt important revo- 
| lution, was Dermod Mac Murogh, or .(as 
ſome call him) Mac Murchad, king of Leinſter, 
who, in the year eleven hundred and twenty- 
Kik. . fix, had ſucceeded to his brother in the govern- 
ment of that ſtate. He ruled it as a tyrant, and 
made himſelf very odious to the nobility of | 
his realm by. perfidiouſly ſeizing, in the ack 
eleven 2 — and thirty- ſeven, the Re 
ſeventeen chieftains, the moſt potent of 
the put to death, and tore out the eyes bo the 
3 Nevertheleſs, as his tyranny was ſup- 
by valour, and this very act ſtruck a 
terror into all the reſt of his ſubjects, he retained 
an uncontrolable power over Leinſter till the 
year eleven hundred and forty-two, when he 
Was driven n thence by Turlogh ( 0 ries, 
| 2 * 4 | N ng 
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ung of Munſter, and fled for aid to O conor, BOOK TV. 
then monarch of Ireland, againſt whom, in 
union with Murchad O Melachlin, king 
py: mam he had before taken arms. His 
— diſtreſs, and a jealouſy of O Brian's 
exceſſive aggrandiſement, obtained the protec- 
tion he implored from O Conor, whole forces, 
with thoſe which Dermod was enabled to re- 
aſſemble in Leinſter by the credit of this league, 
defeated O Brian, and flew ſeventeen thouſand 
of his men, in the year eleven hundred and 
fifty - one. The next year, O Melachlin having 
ſubmitted to O Conor, he and Dermod joined 
that monarch, as head of the nation, in making 
war againſt a prince who continued to oppoſe 
bim, namely Ternan O Ruark, lord of the 
Hy Brune Breffny, a territory in the eaſtern 
part of Conaught, comprehending the pro- 
vinces of Cavan and Letrim. This potentate, 
though he had married Devorgalla, the king 
of Meath's daughter, was hated by her father, 
for having baſely taken part with his enemies 
againſt him, ! profited by his ſpoils on a for- 
mer occaſion. That king therefore not un- 
willingly aſſiſted O Conor to ſubdue a rebel 
vaſſal, whom he himſelf wiſhed to puniſh. 
The confederates having won a battle againſt 
him, he was forced to retire into the faſt- 
neſſes of Conaught, while O Conor took 
from him, as a fine for his revolt, a confiders 
able diſtrict adjoining to Meath, and then re- 
turned with his forces into his own country. 
. Ane who had long been in — 
0 mW 
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— Devorgalla, a very beautiful lady, uſe 
D opportunity of sn l huſbend 
from thejplace' of hey abode td gang hen; off 
into Leinſter, With her own pnidht,” and 
FCrhat is ſtill more extraordinary) with the 
aid of her brother the governor of Eaſt-Meatk. 
— ORuark; on this outrage, implored the 


who generouſly mn it to him, and læading 
a great army into the conſines of Leinſter forced 
Dermod — * had been ceoled! by: 
enjoyment, to gelwer up Devorgalla, with the 

valuable effects which her hufband, by the 


2 the lady. How her huſband re- 


—— d, the Iriſh; annals do not ſay ; 
but they tell us, that her conduct was irre · 
preachable from that time; that, in the year 


church of Drogheda v 
a donation of ſixty ounces of gold for. 


Agar of the Wleflcd Virgin, with many other 

rieh gifts, to the abbey; of Drogheda, men 
ſhe: died:it-thie year eleven hundred and r 

. three, after ial retreat! of ſeven years. 


- thedifhonour 


on his family only & 
fer months. 


The next year, eleven hundred 


don 3 Conaught, entered Leinſte 


yy $4. 4 abs mee wes A wawd Ba 


pro- 
tection of the ſovereign of Ireland, O Conor, 


custom of Ireland, had giZen her on "their 
marriage, and which the raviſher had taken 


on whether, after her return, they 


cleven hundred and fifty-ſeven, when the 
was: conſecrated, the made 


af her ſoub and gave a golden chalice for the | 


-  Henifathen,' the/king of — — 


aud fiſy- out, OlRuank;-at the bead ef hs 
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and ravaged it with all the fury of revenge, BOOK IV. 
but could not expel Dermod, who, after the — 
deceaſe of Turlogh O Conor, taking part with 
his ſucceſſor, Murtach O Lachlyn, againſt Ro- 
derick O Conor, was, by the aid of that mo- 
narch, ſecured in the quiet poſſeſſion of Lein- 
ſter till the year eleven hundred and fixty-fix, 
when O Lachlyn being ſlain, Roderick O Conor 
obtained the ſovereignty of Ireland. This made 
a great change in the circumſtances of Dermod. 
His enemy was on the throne, inflead oi his 
friend. All who hated him, in which number 
were moſt of his ſubjects, now joined with the 
ſovereign in defiring to take a full revenge 
upon him for old or recent offences. The 
forces of Conaught, of Meath, and of the Oft- 
men of Dublin, under the command of O Ru- 
ark, invaded his country ; bis vailals forſook 
him; he retired to Fernes, at which place he 
had a fort; and, the enemy following him, he 
{et fire to the town, and fled from thence into 
England. This reſolution appears to have 
been ſuddenly taken, without concert with 
Henry, whom he did not find in that king- 
dom, but, being informed that he was in 
Aquitaine, went to him there, and, as a king, Hibern. Ex- 1 
in whoſe perſon the royal dignity had been in- Pugnat. |. i. 
jured, complained of the diſloyalty and re- 
bellion of his ſubjects, ſupported (as he ſaid) 
by a malicious combination of the other Iriſh 
princes, againſt whole power he begged the 
aſſiſtance of Henry; offering, if reſtored by 
that prince to his ns I which his anceſtors 
441 9 | had 
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Book IV. had ruled over for many ages paſt, to bold it, 
Nas a fief, under homage to England. This 


Hibern. Ex- 
pugnat, l. i. 


bribe diſpoſed Henry to be not ſo attentive as 
he ought to have been to the merits of the 
cauſe, and the diſhonour it would bring u 
his own moral character to ſupport a wicked 
tyrant, whom his countrymen had moſt juſtly 
driven out of their ifland. Princes uſually 
weigh conſiderations of ſtate in the ſcales of 
policy, not of juſtice. Henry ſaw the advantage, 
if be ſhould ever purſue his former deſign up- 
on Ireland, of having there a vaſſal king, 
— obliged to him for the recovery of his domi- 
nions, and at enmity with all the other Iriſh 
princes. For this reaſon he thought fit, after 
having received an oath of fealty from Der- 
mod, to give him letters patent in the follow- 
ing words; Henry, king of England, duke 
« of Normandy and Aquitaine, and earl of 
4 Anjou, to all his liegemen, Engliſh, Nor- 
* man, Welſh, and Scotch, and to all the 
nations under his dominion, greeting. When 
* theſe letters ſhall come to your hands, know. 
, * ye, that we have received Dermod, prince of 
«© Leiniter, into the boſom of our grace and 
© benevolence. Wherefore, whoſoever, in the 
% ample extent of all our territories, ſhall be 
willing to affift in reſtoring that prince, as 
our vaſſal and liegeman, let ſuch perſon 
& know, that we do hereby grant to him our 
« licence and favour for the ſaid undertaking.” 
This mode of aſſiſtance did not ſo directly 
engage the king of England in a war big 
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Iriſh nation, as the ſending againſt them any BOOK IV. 
forces under his own royal ſtandard; and Der- 
mod reaſonably hoped, that the adventurous 
ſpirit of the Engliſh nobility would make this 
recommendation effectual to his ſervice. He 
therefore went into England; and a decent pro- Hibern. Ex- 
viſion being allowed him by Henry out of the P'S" | 2: 
royal revenue, he fixed bis abode at Briſtol, Lambeth 
from whence, by means of the commerce which Manuſer. 
was conſtantly carried on between that city 
and Ireland, he might have frequent intelligence 
of what happened in Leinſter, where he ſtill 
correſponded with ſome of his moſt devoted 
friends. Here he produced the letters patent he 
had obtained from King Henry, and having 
publickly read them added liberal promiſes of 
lands and other rewards to all nobles or ſoldiers, 
who would aid him to regain poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom. But the danger of truſting to the 
good faith of a tyrant, or the apparent diffi- 
eulty of the enterpriſe, ſo diſcouraged men 

from it, that for ſome time he met with no 
ſucceſs. At length a great baron, Richard de Neubrigenſ. 
Clare, earl of Pembroke, ſurnamed Strongß- 
bow, as his father had alſo been before him, 
was impelled, by the indigence into which he 
was lately fallen, to deſire the advantages 
offered by Dermod, who propoſed to give him 
his eldeſt daughter in marriage, aud with her 
(as he had no legitimate ſon) the ſucceſſion to 
his kingdom, on condition tnat the earl ſhould 
raiſe for his ſervice, and bring over into lre- 
land, a good body * forces, before the end | 
. $ 1 2 a . * — 
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BOOK IV. the next ſpring. This it was in the power of 


mean his profuſe, extravagant generoſity, and 


Hibern. Ex- 


pugnat, I. i. 
"RE 
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that nobleman to perform, notwithſtanding 
the bad circumſtances of his preſent fortune, 
becauſe thoſe very qualities which had reduced 
him to poverty endeared him to his vaſlals, I 


a certain greatneſs of mind, which, while it 
aſpired to the higheſt objects, gave no attention 


to {mall ones, and conſidered ee pid asa 


virtue below its pitch. 

On the compact made by Dermod it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that although, regularly, 
by the ancient conſtitution of Ireland, no Iriſh 
kingdom deſcended to the daughter of a prince, 
or the huſband of ſuch daughter, yet, elections 
being uſually carried on by force in all the 
governments there, Strongbow:could not much 
doubt, that, if his arms ſhould prevail in the 
enterpriſe of recovering Leinſter for Dermod, 
they would alſo enable him to ſecure to him- 
elf the ſtipulated ſucceffion after the * 
of that Lins . 

Theſe preliminaries dd ſettled, Dermal 
departed from Briſtol, and went to refide at 
St. David's, from whence the paſlage to Lain: 
ſter, with a favourable wind, 1 01 only of one 
3 He there engaged in his ſervice two 
young noblemen of great rank, Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, and Robert Fitzſtephen, who were 
both ſons of Neſta a princeſs of South Wales, 
mentioned before in this work, on account of 
her amour with King Henry the Firſt, and as 


on to en the Wu earl of Glocefter. 5 
| Maurice 
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an Engliſh baron in South Wales, and Robert 
Fitzſtephen of another, which, after the death 
of that lord, ſhe made with Stephen, who was 
| conſtable of Cardigan caſtle and preſided over 
that province. On the laſt revolt of Rhees 
ap Gryffyth againſt Henry the Second, Fitz- 
ſtephen, who had ſucceeded to his father's 
offices, was treacherouſly ſeized by the Welſh, 
and delivered to their prince, his coufin ger- 
man on the mother's fide, who kept him in 
priſon three years, and then freed him on con- 
dition of joining his party. The bad conſe- 
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tain, both the brothers might feel from this 
conſtrained obligation, inclined Fitzſtephen and 
Fitzgerald to cloſe with the propoſals made 
by Dermod, who offered to give them in fee, 
under homage to himſelf, the city of Wextord, 


unto, if they would bring into Leinſter, as 
early as they could in the next ſpring, a band 
of Engliſh and Welſh, to aſſiſt the attempt he 
then determined to make for the recovery of 
that realm. The biſhop of St. David's, their 
brother, prevailed on Rhees ap Gryffyth to 
let them take this opportunity of with- 
drawing themſelves out of Wales, and avoid- 
ing a war, in which they otherwiſe might be 
forced, by their contrary engagements, moſt 
Unnaturally to fight againit each other. 


. Dermod, 


Maurice Fitzgerald was the offspring of her BOOK Iv. -% 


69 


ſubſequent marriage with Gerald de Windſor, © 


quences, which, on Henry's return into Bri- 


and two cantreds (or hundreds) adjoining there- 


* 
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cluded his treaty with theſe two chiefs, and 


truſting alſo to that he had made with Earl 


Strongbow, ventured to go into Leinſter, and 
lying concealed in a monaſtery, founded by 
him on the banks of a little river near Fernes, 
paſſed the winter unmoleſted by any of his 
enemies, who ſuppoſed him ſtill in Great 


Britain. The fidelity of the monks, in thus 


harbouring and protecting their unfortunate 
benefactor, deſerves great praiſe. In this re- 
treat he negociated, as privately as he could, 
with ſome of his moſt truſty friends, and 
gained from them information of the preſent 
ſtate of Ae. and, in general, of all Ire- 
land. It appears that no care had been taken 
in the* former, on his expulſion from thence, 
to make a proper proviſion for the govern- 
ment of it, by putting into. his place another 
prince of the family, which, during the courſe 
of many centuries paſt, had ruled over that 
province. O Ruark had deftroyed the fort of 
Fernes, which Dermod had erected, and then 
returned with his forces to that diſtrict in 
Conaught where his principality lay. The 
monarch Roderick O Conor was buſied in 
ſettling the partition of Munſter between Mac 
Carthy and O Brian; which he did in ſuch a 
manner as much offended the latter! - Leinſter 
was left in a ſtate of anarchy very favourable 


to Dermod, who had ſkill enough to improve 


the negligence of his enemies to his own ad- 
vantage. Very early in the ſpring he ſent 
1 Maurice 


% Kine HENRY H. 1 
Maurice Regan, his interpreter and ſecretary, BOOK IV. 
back into South Wales, to haſten the coming Tambech 
of Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald, impowering alſo Manuſer. 

that agent to treat with other perſons who 
might be willing to aid him in regaining his 
E kingdom, by promiſing ample recompenſes in 
| lands of inheritance to thoſe who ſhould chuſe 
to ſettle there, or in money or cattle to others. 
This procured him a few Flemings from the Triſh Annals, 
colony of that nation at Tenby and Haver- 
ford Weſt, and ſome Welſh whom the ſon 
of a petty prince of South Wales had under 
his conduct. On the arrival of theſe, before 
the other ſuccours he expected were ready, 
he put himſelf at their head, and, being joined 
by ſome bands of his adherents in Leinſter, 
attempted to recover certain parts of that coun- 
try, not prepared to oppoſe him. His enemies, 
who knew nothing of his winter refidence in 
the monaſtery adjacent to Fernes, were much - 
ſurpriſed at his ſudden appearance in arms, and 
ſuppoſed him juſt landed: rumour greatly ex- 
aggerated the number of foreigners who were 
under his banner; upon which alarm the Iriſh 
monarch, and.Ternan O Ruark, with all poſ- 
ſible diligence aſſembled ſome forces, and met 
him at Kil Oſna. A ſkirmiſh enſued, in which Ibidem. 
was flain O Mahoni, a principal officer under 
Roderick; and a ſecond, in which fell the 
taniſt of O Ruark (that is, the ſucceſſor elect 
to his principality) and the ſon of the Welſh 
prince confederated with Dermod, whom the 


Triſh annaliſis call 256 brave youth of all Bri- 
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FA: QOK IV: gain. But Dermod, who had hoped that Fitz- 


— ſtephen and Fitzgerald would have come to 


his aid with their troops before the Conaught 


militia could be drawn into Leinſter, finding 
bimſelf diſappointed in this expectation, had 


recourſe to a treaty with Roderick and O Ruark, 
ſabmitting himſelf to the former, and paying 


do the latter a hundred ounces of gold for his 


protection. The reſentment of O Ruark was 


mitigated by this gift, and Roderick was con- 


tent to leave Dermod in poſſeſſion of ten can- 
treds in Leinſter (out of one and thirty where- 
of that province was compoled) for the ſup- 


| port of his dignity, taking from him ſeven 


hoſtages for his future fidelity. This was a 


capital error in the conduct of theſe princes, 


- who might have cruſhed him before his auxi- 


liaries cou'd arrive; but they were ignorant 
of the trevties he had made in Great Britain, 


and deceived. by his fair profeſſions, or called 


Triſh Annales. 


off, from any further attention to him, by 
other objects which ſeemed to them more im- 


portant at this juncture of time. Yet ſoon 


afterwards Roderick, on ſome report of new 
ſuccours coming to Dermod from England, 
drew to Dublin a great army from the ſeveral 
provinces under his dominion, in order to op- 


poſe the apprehended invaſion: but, his fear be- 


ing removed by other intelligence, he . 


Fibern. Ex- 


* L i. 


banded the greateſt part of theſe troops; 
haſty meaſure, of which he quickly N 
for, about the beginning of May in this year 
en hundred and . Fitzſtephen 
| landed 
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landed at an iſland in Banough bay, not far BOOK Iv. 
from Wexford, with thirty knights, who were © 

all of his kindred or houſehold, fixty more 

men at arms, and three hundred ſkilful archers, 
the flower of South Wales, ſelected by him 
for this ſervice. The chief himſelf (if bi ne- 
phew, Giraldus Cambrenſis, has painted him 

truly) was diſtinguiſhed by a ftature and 
ſtrength of body ſurpaſſing the ordinary courſe 
of nature, by a graceful dignity of aſpect, by 
a ſound and acute underftanding, by agree- 
able manners, and a bountiful heart: but theſe 
perfections were diſgraced by an inordinate 
love of wine and women. Hervey of Mount» 
maurice, Strongbow's uncle, was deputed by 
that lord to aſſiſt Fitzſtephen with his coun- 
ſels in the conduct of this expedition, under- 

taken (as it ſeems) in concert with the earl. 
Maurice de Prendergaſt, a knight of the pro- 
vince of Pembroke, highly eſteemed * his 
valour, ſet᷑ ſail from Milford Haven, and 
landed at the ſame place in Banough bay, the 
day after, with ten horſemen, and a conſi- 
derable body of archers. Fitzgerald and the 
carl promiſed him and Fitzſtephen to follow 
them into Leinſter, as ſoon as the levies they 
were making among their own vaſſals, or from 
the neighbouring diſtricts inhabited by the 
Welſh, ſhould be compleated. The forces, 
now ſent, would, they ſuppoſed, be ſufficient 
to make themſelves maſters of ſome ſtrong 
poſt, or fortified town, on the coait, with the 

help oF, * Iriſh as Dermod might join to 
them. 
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BOOK IV. them. When' that prince heard that Fitzſte- 


phen and Prendergaſt were landed, he ſent 


Donald Kevenagh, one of his natural ſons, 


Lambeth 
Manuſcr. 


Hibern. Ex- 
pugnat. 1. i. 


to welcome 'them in his name, and ſoon after- 
wards eame himſelf, at the head of five hun- 
dred of his beſt Leinſter troops, kept. in readi- 
neſs for this ſervice. On his arrival the forei 
chiefs and ſoldiers took an oath: of fealty to 


bim; and the next morning he led them, in 


conjunction with his men, to ſtorm the city of 
Wexford. The citizens, hearing of their ap- 
proach to the ſuburbs, ſallied forth with in- 
tent to give them inſtantly battle. They were 
all Oſtmen, and near two thouſand in num- 
ber; but, when they came within fight of 
the enemy, and beheld the army drawn up, 
according to the excellent diſcipline of the 
Normans, the cavalry flanking the archers, 
and the horſemen glittering with their ſhields, 

habergeons, and helmets: of poliſhed ſteel, 

they were ſeized with'a ſudden terror, and 


precipitately retiring ſet fire to the ſuburbs, 


and betook themſelves to the town. Fitz- 
ſtephen hereupon commanded his men at arms 


9 go and fill up the ditch, while his archers, 


at ſome diſtance, annoyed. the Oſtmen, who 
were poſted on the ramparts and battlements, 
with continual ſhowers of arrows. This being 
performed, he led on: his men at arms toy 


 Toale the walls. They advanced with loud 


ſhouts; but the citizens caſting down, on the 


heads of the aſſailants, huge ſtones and beams 


of e by one 6s which 'Richard Barry, a 
| — 
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nephew to Fitzſtephen, was tumbled into the BOOK IV. 
ditch, and many others were much wounded, 8 
this aſſault was repelled, and the general con- 
tented himſelf, that day, with burning all the 
ſhips which lay at anchor in the ſtrand before 
the town. The next morning he reſolved to 
renew the attempt, and to prepare his men 
for it ordered maſſes to be ſaid before the ſe- 
veral bands; but made his approaches more 
cautiouſly than before, intending (as it ſeems) 
to ſap the walls, according to the rules of the 
military art in thoſe times: which when the 
citizens ſaw, their hearts failed them, and they 
ſought to capitulate. Two Iriſh biſhops, who 
happened to be then in Wexford, mediated for 
them with Dermod, and obtained from him a 
pardon of their rebellion againſt him, on con- 
dition of their inſtantly ſurrendering the town, 
and delivering to him four hoſtages for their 
future obedience, choſen by himſelf. 

Wexford being thus taken, the king very Hibern. Ex- 
honourably performed his engagements, by bg. mY 
giving it to Fitzſtephen with the two adjoin- 
ing cantreds, for him and his brother. At 
the ſame time he beſtowed upon Hervey of 
| Mountmaurice, in recompence for his ſervice, 
two other cantreds, ſituated between Wexford 
and Waterford, upon the fea coaſt. This firſt 
ſucceſs of their arms, and the rewards it had 
gained them, excited theſe adventurers to fur 
ther exploits. Many Iriſh and citizens of Wex- Lambeth 
ford having joined them, they marched into _ 
Offory with about three thouſand men, beſides pugnar. ut 

their own troops. The prince of that region, Fitz. pra. 
„ | | patrick, 


E 
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Book IV. patrick, had ſome time before, in a fury of 
— jealouſy, put out the eyes of Dermod's eldeſt 


ſon; to revenge which outrage, as well as to 
puniſh the revolt in which he had ſince been 
engaged, was the object of this expedition. 


But the army had not penetrated far into the 


country, when it was ſtopt by a natural for- 
tification of bogs and woods, which Fitzpa- 
trick, at the head of five thouſand men, -had 
rendered ſtill more defenſible by ſtrong en- 
trenchments acroſs the entrance of the- paſs. 
In attacking this poſt Fitzſtephen and his 
troops were ſeveral times driven back, which 


repulſes at laſt ſo emboldened the Iriſh, that 


they ventured to purſue them into the plain, 


. Where the cavalry charged and routed them in 
an inſtant; and when theſe, with the impe- 


tuous ſhock of their lances, had thrown them 
to the ground, the Leinſter foot of Dermod's 
party beheaded them with their axes. Two 


hundred heads, thus cut off, were brought 


and laid at Dermod's feet, who viewing them 
one by one, and knowing the faces, was ſeized 
with ſuch a tranſport of ſavage joy, that he 
leaped thrice, and uniting a moſt diſcordant 
act of piety to all the ferocity of an impla- 


cable ſpirit, with hands uplifted and joined to- 
gether in a. poſture of devotion, ſung, over 


theſe miſerable remains of his enemies, a loud 


_ thankſgiving to God; then taking up one, 
which was the head of a man he. particularly 
Hhhated, in the rage of his heart he bit off the 

; noſe and lips! The fellneſs of this moſt in- 


human 
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human deed rather irritated than ſatiated his BOOK IV. 
barbarous thirſt of revenge. He and Fitz- mo E 
ſtephen purſued, with unremitting alacrity, the pugnat. 1. i. 
advantage they had gained, carrying {word © 5 
and fire into the inmoſt parts of the country, 
and meeting with little reſiſtance, except in 
paſſing a defile, where the Engliſh, after driv- Lambeth 
ing the enemy from a poſt at which a ſtand Manuſer. 
had been made, were engaged, both horſe and 
foot, in a very dangerous bog, or marſhy 
ground; and, being agath attacked there, fought 
themſelves out, with extreme difficulty, by 
their own. dauntleſs valour ; the - Iriſh, who 
were with them, on the party of Dermod, 
doing nothing to affiſt them, but lying hid 
in the woods till the danger was over, and 
then joining them to purſue the enemy they 
had routed. Dermod prevailed: on Fitzſtephen Hibern. Ex- 
to continue this war by repeated expeditions, &. S. 1 75 
till having received intelligence, that the whole 
Iriſh nation, under the orders of Roderick O 
Conor, their ſovereign, was now arming a- 
gainſt him, he granted a peace to the prince of 
Offory : but the reconciliation, on both ſides, 
was equally inſincere. 3 5 4 
Not long before this time, a general aſſem- 
bly of the Iriſh ſtates had been called, on the 
alarm of the victories Dermod had obtained 
with the aid of foreign troops. The bringing 
theſe into Ireland was ſo juſtly reſented by moſt 
of the nation, that they ſpeedily got together 
a very numerous army, which Roderick led 
into Leinſter, . On their approach many _ 

. Who 
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a" IV. who had taken part with Dermod, again for⸗ 


"ſook him: but, notwithſtanding; this deſertion, 


Fitzſtephen and his men remained firm and 


undaunted. Theſe, with a few of the king's 
moſt affectionate or moſt courageous friends, 
and that prince himſelf, whoſe intrepidity was 
his greateft if not his only virtue, took | 
in a valley, not far diſtant from Fernes, and 


| incompalled with thick woods, ſteep moun- 


tains, and deep bogs. This ſtrong — 
they made yet ſtronger, by digging pits, at 

near diſtances, before the front of the camp; 
laying trees, which they had felled, acroſs 


| the pals; and uſing all other methods, which 
the military art of thoſe days could-contrive, 


to ſecure them againſt the aflaults of an N 


far ſuperior in numbers. 


When the Iriſh monarch came up, 8 faw 
their poſt ſo fortified, he was afraid to attack 


them; but ſent great preſents, and promiſes 
of greater, to Fitzſtephen, if he would: retire 
out of Ireland with all his troops. This 
being rejected, the ſame meſſengers negociated 


with Dermod, and offered that prince the friend- 


ſhip of Roderick and quiet poſſeſſion of Lei 
ſer, it he would join his arms to theirs, for 


the total extermin:tion and deſtruction of theſe 


foreigners, to which they vehemently urged 
him, as expedient and neceſſary for the ſafety 


of their country. But, either he feared to trulſt 
their promiſes, or ſcrupled to conſent to ſo 
atrocious a perfidy ; for they returned without 


e 3 Roderick, deſpairing of 


any - 
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any benefit by a treaty, endeavoured to animate BOOK IV. 
his people 1 battle, as the ſole reſource that iber. E 
remained: but the difficulty of ſtorming ſo pugnat. 1. i. 
inacceſſible a camp, defended by ſuch brave © 7 
and well-diſciplined ſoldiers, appearing unſur- 
mountable, negociations were renewed between 
the two kings, through the intervention of 
friends. It was agreed that all Leinſter, under 
fealty to Roderick, as ſovereign of Ireland, 
ſhould be reſtored to Dermod, who promiſed, 
by a ſecret article of the treaty, to call over 
no more foreigners into that ifland, and to ſend 
away thoſe he had already brought thither, as 
ſoon as he was quietly ſettled in his kingdom. 
His late breach of faith made it difficult and un- 
ſafe to truſt him now; but he removed this 
objection by conſenting to deliver, as a hoſtage 
to Roderick, one of his natural ſons, whom 
he ſeemed very fond of, and to whom Rode- 
rick promiſed his own daughter in marriage, 
if the peace ſhould continue inviolate and ef- 
fectual. The Iriſh annaliſts ſay that he alfo 
gave a grandſon in pledge to that monarch : 
but (however this may have been) he was a man 
whom no ſureties could bind to any contract 
which his intereſt tempted him to break. For, 
ſoon afterwards, being told that Maurice Fitz 
gerald was ſafely landed at Wexford, with ten 
knights, thirty horſemen of an inferior degree, 
and about a hundred archers, he received them 15 
very gladly, and leaving Fitzſtephen employed 
in building a fort, on the ſummit of a rock, 
about three miles from Wexford, gave to Fitz- 
e 85 gerald 
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770. I. i. 


17. 
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V, gerald the chief command of his army, with 
— which he marched to lay waſte the territory of 

Dublin. I have ſaid before, that the Oſtmen, 
inhabitants of that city, had ſubmitted to hold 
it of the kingdom of Leinſter, in the reign of 
Murrogh O — the grandfather of Dermod. 
Vet, ſome time 5 they ſlew the ſon 


of that prince to whom they had ſworn. fealty; 


and (as the greateſt indignity they could offer 
to his memory) buried him with a dog, in 


the middle of A townhouſe. His ſon, the 
preſent king, never forgot this offence; and, 


being further incenſed by their acts of rebellion 
againſt himſelf, he cruelly rav aged the lands of 
the citizens, and put to the ſword the unarmed 


and defenceleſs inhabitants he found upon 


them, till his fury was ſtopt by the neceſ lity 
he was under of turning his arms another way. 


For, Donald, prince of Limerick, though bro- 


ther to Roderick on the mother's ſide, was ſo 
diflatisfied with the ſhare aſſigned to him by 


that monarch in the partition of Munſter be- 


tween him and Mac Carthy prince of Deſ- 
mond, that he had lately engaged in a ſecret 
league with Dermod, 2 daughter he had 
pond, to aſſiſt each other to enlarge, as op- 


pPortunity might occur, their reſpective domi- 


nions. But, on the firſt indications of hoſti- 


ties on his part commencing in Munſter, 


Roderick, always attentive to what paſſed in 


that country, led againſt him thoſe forces he 


had raiſed againſt Dermod. The prince, thus 


l. ſent mne, to — the ſti- 


pulated 


7 0 x; 7 , 7 
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pulated aid from his father-in-law Dermod, BOOK TV. 
who, defirous to ſupport him, entered into a 
treaty with the Oſtmen of Dublin, by which 
he conſented to leave the government of that 
city to Haſculf, a Dane, under fealty to him- 
ſelf. This convention being made, he com- 
manded Fitzſtephen to go inſtantly with the 
troops that ſerved under his banner, and affift 
the prince of Limerick againſt O Conor. Theſe 
quickly rendered Donald ſuperior to his foes : 
the Iriſh monarch, defeated in ſeveral engage- 
ments, retired into Conaught ; and Dermod, 
lifted up by the proſperity of his arms to 
higher views of ambition, was not fatisfied 
with enjoying the kingdom of Leinſter and 
all its dependencies, but conceived hopes of 
acquiring the monarchy of Ireland, which his 
grandfather had poſſeſt. Theſe thoughts ne 
_ confided to Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald, who Hibern. Ex- 
adviſed him, as the only means of ſucceſs in ſo gn | »- 
_ arduous a defign, to renew his applications to 
the earl of Pembroke, and urge that lord to 
fulfill the covenant he had made without de- 
lay. A letter was accordingly written by 
Dermod, in which, after gently complaining 
of the earl for having deferred till the autumn 
to bring him thoſe ſuccours which ought to 
have come in the ſpring, he told him, that if 
be would now haſten over with a powerful 
force, it would be eaſy to add the other king- 
doms of Ireland to that of Leinſter, which, 
without his help, was ſubdued. . . 
0 Strong 


a * rea” 


„„ 
Bodk TV.  Strongbow clearly perceiving, from all the 
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| " accounts he received of what had been done 


in that iſland, and of what the adventurers 
had acquired by their ſervice, that there was 


much to be gained by the enterpriſe now pro- 
poſed, and no ſuch danger to be feared as 
valour and good conduct might not find 


means to overcome, was deſirous to accept 


| the invitation. But, the letters patent which 


Dermod had brought over from King Henry 


containing only a licence to aid him in re- 
covering his own kingdom of Leinſter, which 
had been fully performed, it ſeemed neceſſary 


to the earl, before he engaged to undertake 


this new war, of a very different nature, that 
a further authority for it ſhould be aſked, and 
- obtained, of his ſovereign. Going therefare 
to the king, who was then in Normandy, he 
implored his permiffion to agree to the offers 
preft upon him by Dermod. Henry avaided 
to give him any poſitive anſwer; — he laid 
hold of ſome words which he thought might 


admit of a favourable conſtr uction, and re- 


turning into England remained quiet at Chep- 


- Kow, till the beginning of May, when he ſent 


over to Ireland a band of ten knights and 


ſeventy archers, under the conduct of Ray- 


mond, a very valiant young gentleman of bis x 
own Dotiſthdld, who was ſon to an elder bro- 


ther of Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald. 'Fheſe 


landed at a place not far diſtant from Water- 


55 ford, under a rock called Dundolf, where 


they haſtily raiſed a * fort of turf and 
wood, 


er K HENRY HI. 


wood, thinking they ſhould be able to main - BOOK IV 


arrival. Hervey of Mountmaurice, Strong- 


bow's uncle, with three knights, or men at 


arms, had joined them at their landing; and 
other fuccours were promiſed: to be ſent from 
Dermed ; but, while theſe were preparing, the 
citizens of Waterford, who were jealous of 
foreign troops making a lodgement ſo near to 
the Walls of their city, conſulted with O Faolan, 
an Iriſh chieftain of Munſter, who, being ex- 
pelled from his eountry by the arms of Der- 
mod, had taken refuge in their lands, with 
ſome of his people. He exhorted them to go 
and attack theſe invaders, before they had 
gained further ſtrength. The counſel was ap- 


proved: about three thouſand marched out, 


and paſſed the river Suyr, which divided Lein- 
Ker from Deſmond, with an intention to ſtorm 
the Engliſh fort. They came up to the diteh; 
when Raymond, tranſported by the ardour of 
his courage, or being perſuaded that his ſafety 


oonſiſted in ſhewing a contempt of the danger, 


{allied forth with his garriſon, to give them 
battle. But the numbers were too unequal : 
he ſoon was forced to retire, and take ſhelter 
in the fort. His men had not time- to ſhut 
the gate; ' { that ſome of the Oſtmen, by 
whom they were clofely purſued, entered into 
the fort; when Raymond ſuddenly turned, 


and with a thundering voice calling his ſoldiers 
to defend their laſt retreat, run the foremoſt of 


_ thoſe enemies who had got within the gateway 
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BOOK w. through the breaſt, with his word. This ani- 


. 3 


. his troops; they came boldly to affiſt 
him: all the Oſtmen who had paſt the in- 


_ Cloſure of the rampart were inſtantly ſlain, or 


driven back on thoſe without; terror ſeized 
the whole army: Raymond again ſallied forth: 
they all fled before him; above five hundred 


were cut to pieces in their flight; a much 
greater number was puſhed into the ſea, from 


the tops of the high rocks along the coaſt, 


Which they had climbed up for ſafety; and 
9 of the principal citizens of Waterford 


were taken captives. A council of war was 
held within the fort, as ſoon as the action 
was over, to know in what manner theſe pri- 


ſoners ſhould be treated. Raymond gave his 
| 2 for letting them be ranſomed but 


ervey of Mountmaurice, whoſe authority in 


the council was greater than his, adviſed to 


put them all to death, on account of the 


danger of keeping them in cuſtody within the 
fort, and as a neceſſary example of terror to 


all Ireland, which a ſmall number of foreigners 


could not hope to ſubdue, but by making 
themſelves dreadful. In ſupporting this advice 
he demanded of Raymond, whether he thought, 
if theſe: men had been the conquerors, they 
would have ſhewn any mereyto him or his ſol- 
diers? and concluded with ſaying, that they 


ought either manfully to purſue the deſign 


they had boldly undertaken, or return home, 
and be gentle and tender - hearted there. The 
whole council agreed. to _ inhuman opinion, 


and 
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and it was executed with the moſt deteſtable BOOK IV. 
cruelty ; thoſe to whom the execution thereof Hb 77” 
was committed firſt breaking the limbs of pugnat. 
theſe. unfortunate priſoners, and then throw-| * © 15. 
ing them down, from the top of the cliffs, into 
the ſea: an act which ſtains the whole glory 
of their honourable victory, and which the 
king ſhould have puniſhed, when he came into 
that country, by ſome very ſignal mark of his 
royal diſpleaſure againſt the adviſer ! 
During the courſe of theſe events, the earl 8888 0. 16, 
of Pembroke had paſt through all the coaſts 
of South Wales from Chepſtow to St. David's, 
gathering men to his as rs When he had 
compleated his levies, partly by his own vaſ- 
ſals, e partly by volunteers whom poverty 
and courage incited to ſeek their fortune with 
him, he led them to embark in Milford Haven, 
where a fleet of tranſports, and all other ne- 
ceſſaries for the war he intended to make, had 
carefully been provided. But, as he was ready 8 
to ſail, a poſitive order was brought to 8 
from Henry, by which he was forbidden to 
go out of the realm. This occaſioned ſome 
pauſe and irreſolution in his mind: Vet, think- 
ing himſelf ruined if he ſtayed in England, 
and having before him a fair proſpect of wealth, 
honour, and power, in the enterpriſe to Which 
he now was engaged, he boldly ventured to 
flight the king's command, and ſetting fail with Faber, 
an army of about twelve hundred men, in which i. + 6#% 
number were included two hundred knights, 
landed near Waterford, on, the twenty-third 
day of Auguſt, in the year eleven hundred and 
8 3 | ſeventy. 
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the Tok they had ſuffered, not dating to ſtir 
out of theit gates, and the Engliſh: garriſon at 
Dundolf being maffers of the eotmtry on that 
de of the river, no oppofftion was made to 
this deſcent. Fhe earl, who choſe to begin 
His operations in Ireland by taking Waterferd, 
was defirous that the fame of ſo important an 
atchievement ſhould' be all his on, and there- 
fore would not war for à conjunction with 
Detmod, nor draw the eartiſon from Dundolf; 

but, triifling v wholly tothe valour of his own 
men, allowed them only one day, which was 
the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, to refreſh them- 
felves after the fatigue of their voyage; 
and the next morning led them on, to ſtorm 
_ the town. In this attempt they were twice 
repulſed by the citizens, aſſiſted by O Faolan; 
but Strongbow, ſeeing that a houſe, contigu- 

ous to the wall, was propt on the outſide with 
timber, ordered ſome of his knights to cut the 
props ; which being done, the houſe fell, and 
with it part of the wall. His troops imme- 
diately entered the breach ſo made, and took 
the city, with great laughter of the defehce- 
leſs inhabitants, as well as of thoſe they found 
in arms; every ſtreet being filled with bloody 
heaps of dead bodies. There was a tower, of 
which Reginald, 4 Dane, was governor, "aid 
to which, when they ſaw the enemy in the 
"town, many perſons of high rank had retired” 
for fafety. This alſo was taken, and in it 
Reginald! himſelf, the Iriſh chief, 0 F aolan, and 


* Ie "me 


*** * 1 wy 


Fitzgerald, and Raymond. The earl received; 
him in triumph; and this ſcene of horror was 
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two princes of the Oftmen. Theſe laſt were BOOK Iv, 


cut to pieces, but the two former were ſaved 
at the interceſſion of Dermod, who now ar- 


2 of 


rived in the city accompanied by Fitzſtephen, Hibern. 


ſucceeded, within a few hours, by the feſtivi- 
ties of a matriage celebrated between that lord 
and Eva, the eldeſt daughter of Dermod, ac- 
cording to the contract which her father had 
made in his treaty at Briſtol. Vet their joy 
was ſoon diſturbed : for intelligence came to 
Dermod that the city of Dublin, under its go- 


Expugnat. | 
4 C. 16. 


vernor, Haſculf, had ſhaken off all obedience Lambeth 


to his authority, and had drawn to its aid a Manuſer. 


multitude of Iriſh (one writer fays thirty thou- 


ſand) alarmed by the report of an Engliſh in- 


vaſion; their monarch himſelf being encamped 


not far off, at a place called Clandolkan. For 


2 


bly neceflary, without a moment's delay, to 
force a paſſage to Dublin. With this intent, 
leaving only ſuch a part of their troops as might 
be requiſite to ſecure the forts they poſſeſſed, 


they collected all the reſt, and marched boldly 


that way: but, having gained information that 


the woods and defiles between them and the 


city were occupied by the Iriſh, they left the 


uſual road, and winded along the tops of the 
mountains of Glendolow, which were entirely 
clear of wood. : The ambuſhes laid for them 
being thus avoided, the enemy, ſeeing the good 
n G 4 | order 


king and his ſon- in- law thought it indiſpenſa- j; 


the immediate ſuppreſſion of this revolt, he on 


pugnat, 


1. C. 17. 
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BOOK VI. order of their march, .to which no Iriſh troops 


Hibern. 
Expugnat. 
1. 1. c. 17. 


had ever been accuſtomed; did not dare to at- 

tack them; ſo that they came, without loſs, 
to the very walls of Dublin. As they lay before 
theſe, the Iriſh ſkirmiſhed with — ineffec- 


| tually, three days; at the end of which, on 


intelligence given to Roderick, that his coun- 
try of Conaught was invaded and laid waſte 
by Donald O Brian, he was adviſed by his 
_ to truſt at this juncture the ſafety of 
Dublin to the inhabitants of that city, and 
go to preſerve his own people, and his own 
demeſne lands, from boſtile depredations. 
With this advice he complied, chuſing out of 


two evils that which he thought the leaſt. 


Haſculf, before his revolt, had rudently 
ſtrengthened the military force of his town 
as much as was in his power, but had prin- 
cipally. relied on the help of the Iriſh ; which 
defence having failed, — people were thrown, 
into a great conſternation. . So much had they 


. degenerated from the martial ſpirit of the Danes 


Lambeth 
Manuſer. 
Hiber u. 
Expugnat. 
e 


and other brave northern nations, to which 
their progenitors orginally belonged, that Der- 
mod's ſecretary, Regan, being ſent, in his 
name, to ſummon. Haſculf to ſurrender the 


17. city to him, and to demand of the citizens 


thirty hoſtages for their future fidelity, all 
that deſire of withdrawing themſelves from 
his yoke, which had cauſed them to rebel, 


gave way to their fears; and they reſolved 


were diſputing on the choice of the hoſtages, 


to conſent to theſe demands. But, while they 


the 


; of Kino N © &uq- 
the time granted to them for conſultation was BOOK IV. 
ſpent. Milo de Cogan, who led the Englith 
vanguard, ' obſerving the ramparts ill man- 
ned, attacked them ſuddenly, without orders; 
and his example was followed, in another 
quarter, by Raymond, who commanded the 
center; Dermod and the earl being poſted, 
further off, 'in the rear. Surprize and ter- 
ror, upon this unexpected affault, rendered 
the guards on the ramparts, who ſuppoſed 
that a peace had been abſolutely concluded, 
incapable of reſiſtance. The aſſailants ſcaled 
the walls, and entering into the ſtreets maſ- 
facred all they found there, till they had gained 
a compleat poſſeſſion of the city, and of all 
its ſtrong holds. Vet the governor and the 
moſt conſiderable citizens eſcaped from this 
laughter, by throwing themſelves into ſhips 
that lay ready in the harbour, and ſailin 
from thence,» with the help of a favourable 
wind, to ſome of the Orkney iflands. The 
rich plunder of the houſes was given to the Hibern. 
ſoldiers : but, when Dermod made his entry Espagne. 
into the city, which he did the ſame day, his 
thirſt of revenge being ſatiated with the blood 
already ſhed there, he forbad any further de- 
ſtruction of the people, and having taken pro- 
per meaſures to ſecure to bimſelf this impor- 
tant acquiſition, gave the government of it to 

Milo de Cogan, at the recommendation of 

Strongbow, who entirely directed his military 
affairs, and whom he now ſent from Dublin 
to invade and lay waſte the territory of Meath. 
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Deritzod O'Melachlin, the lawful king of that 
realm, had been treacherouſly murdered! by 


Donald, His kinſman, who uſurping the go- 


vernment was juſtly expelled from it by Roderick 


© Conor. But that monarch, inſtead of cauſing 


Es he ought to have done) ſome other prince 
of the royal houſe of Meath to be regularly 


elected, made O Ruark a temporary admini- 
ſtrator of the eaſtern part of that province, 


and retained the weſtern himfelf. The king 


of Leinſter, in hatred to his old enemy G 
Ruark, ordered the country thus under the 


rule of that chieftain, and likewiſe his patri- 
monial lands in Eaft Conaught, to be cruelly 


rayaged; which being performed without any 


refiſtanice on his part, the Engliſh forces turned 


_ ſouthwards, and expelled the prince of Offory, 
Donchad FPitzpatrick, out of that principality ; 


as they alſo did another * of the family 


of O Conor out of Hy aoJan, or Ophally, 
(as it is called by ſome writers) another diſtrict 
The Iriſh annaliſts ſay, that 
Dermod himſelf accompanied his auxiliaries in 
theſe expeditions: but, whether they 225805 

„ his 


with him, or by | commiſſion from him, 
in this manner paye lo great 


aud juſt offence to the monarch of Ireland, 


that he wrote to hin: this letter: 
- + Againft the tenonr of the peace concluded 


e between us you have called over a mul- 
titude of foreigners into this iſland. Never. 


00 theleſs; while you confined vourſelf within 


2 the 


er Kine HENRY II 


ze ce lit of your on kingdom of Lein- BOOK IV; 


e fter, we bore it with- patience. But now, 
ſceitig that without regard to your oath; or 
„ dompelfion for your hoſtage” delivered into 
«our hands, you have inſolently paſt the 
% hounds preſcribed to you, and the confines 
« of your country, we give you notice: ei- 
«Other reſtrain for the future the exctitflons' of 
«the foreigners' whom” you have brought 
over, or we will —_— fend you the 
© head of your fon ent off roy 6ur com- 
* be mand.” Tila 
'  Detttiod replied in a very | Giſdainful Ale; 
and concluded by ſaying, he would not lay 
down his arms till he had conquered all 
„ Conaught, and acquired for himſelf the mo- 
01 Wunde of Ireland, which” he claimed” from | 
28 © his grandfather Murozh O Brian.” 
On receiving this anſwer, Roderick execu- 
** his threat, after having pronounced, from 
his royal ſeat of juſtice, a formal ſentenee of 
| death © on the unfortunate hoſtage. 


"Whet tin Befifice hoc been malie'th ic Hibern. 


Ae vengeance, he aſſembled at Armagh the 
whole clergy of Ireland, who unanimouſly 
_ declared,” that the preſent” invaſion of their 
3 by the Engliſi ouglit to be aceounted 
a judgement of God upon them- for the fins 
of the nation, ard more particularly for a 
practice of which they had long been guilty, 
the buying for flaves Engliſh children- from 
pirates or thieves who bad ftolen them, or 


from merchants who had bought them of 
* 


9 


BOOK IV. needy or covetous parents; which infamous 
traffick was not uncommon in England. The 


Expugnat. 
E i. c. 19. 
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council therefore decreed, and the legiſlature 


enacted, that all Enghſh Haves, in the whole 


extent of Treland, ſhould preſently be ſet free. 
This was evidently done to take from that 


nation the only colourable pretence .of a pub- 


lick quarrel, or complaint, againſt the Iriſh. 


But the king of England himſelf, before that 
time, had reſolved, - reaſons of policy, to 


put a ſtop to the conqueſts. of the carl of 
Pembroke in Ireland. Nothing could be. more ; 


repugnant. to all his defigns, or the intereſt of 


head of .an army of private. adventurers, ſhould 
obtain for himſelf the monarchy. of that iſland, 


his people, than that a peer of bis realm, at the. 


and bold it as a ſovereign and independent ftate. 


Nor could he bear the provoking and auda- 
cious inſult on his royal authority, which 


Strongbow had been guilty. of, by going into 


Iceland - againſt his expreſs prohibition. As 


ſoon, therefore, as he heard that Waterford 
was taken, he publiſhed an edict, by which 


be ſtrictly forbad all commerce with Ireland 


from any parts of his dominions, and com- 
manded all his ſubje&s who, had gone over 


feſtival next enſuing, on pain of perpetual 
baniſhment and forfeiture of all their eſtates. 


The earl quickly found himſelf in great want 
of all neceffaries, and forſaken by. many of 


his knights and ſoldiers. . Alarmed at this, 


—_— 


| thither, to return home before the Eaſter 


h conſulting with the wiſeſt, o his friends, 


how 


or Kine HENRY II. 1 


how to act in ſo perilous a ſtate of affairs, he Book Iv. 
diſpatched Raymond to Henry, who then was EN 
in Aquitaine, and ſent by him a letter, in 
which he touched very lightly on a ſuppoſed Hibern. Ex. 
conſent of that monarch to his aiding of Der- Pugnat. |. i. 
mod, given to him in Normandy the year 
before, and concluded with theſe words, 
« Whatſoever the favour of fortune has be- 
«ſtowed on me in Ireland, either of the patri- 
« mony of Dermod, or any other, as I owe it 
«entirely to your royal munificence, ſo ſhall 
« it all return to you, and be diſpoſed of ac- 
« cording to your abſolute will and pleaſure,” 
This was what Henry wanted; but he pru- 
dently delayed to give any anſwer, till he had 
taken other meaſures to ſecure the attainment 
of the great end he had in view. 
In the mean time King Dermod made an- a 
her incurſion into the country of O Ruark, 
his capital enemy and Roderick's warmeſt 
friend: but attempting to ſtorm that prince's 
camp he was repulſed with diſgrace, and ſoon 
afterwards retired into Leinſter, leaving Donald. 
O Melachlin, whom he had lately engaged to 
maintain by force of arms in the government 
of Eaſt-Meath, expoſed to the attacks of O 
Ruark, who ſoon drove him from thence, . 
while Roderick was employed in vigorouſly 
proſecuting the war in North - Munſter ware "= 
Donald O'Brian. There can be no ſtronger 
proof of the total want of publick ſpirit in 
the Iriſh at this time, than that even the great 
ben 1 of pg the Britiſh troops, whole _ 
| N Ws depreda- 
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BOOK, 1 ®\; depredations) were ſo grievous and whole eqn» 


” tinuance in Ireland Was ſo formidable to them 
all, could not make them lay aſide their pri- 
Fate animoſities, and jein their monarch in 


e eee tte national canis wih their whok 
united ſtrength 


About the cloſe of this year, cles hundred 
and ſexenty, King Dermod died at Fernes, of 


an unknown and horrid diſtemper (as the Jrith | 


annaliſts Cy) in a Hate of impenitenee, and the 
victim of divine vengeance for the many wrongs 


he had done, and the many miſchieſs = tur- 


bdulent and lawleſs ambition, during a reign 
of four and forty years, had brought on his 
country. No mention is made by Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, or other writers in-theſe times, af 
any extraordinary -ciaxcumſtances in his ſickneſs 

or death: but, had he never heen guilty of any 
Sther crime than bringing the Eaigliſh aden 
turers to {cttle in Ireland and make conqueſts 
there, it would be no wonder that the hatred 
and rage of bis countrymen ſhould take every 
method of rendering bis memory odieus o 
poſterity : nor can he juſtly be ſpoken of by 
any hiſtorian without deteſtation, as one whom 
neither divine nor human laws, nor the natural 
Inſtinct of paternal aſſection to an innocent fon, 
- Whole life be had pledged for the Security of 
bis own ſuſpected faith, could reftram from 


= the worſt kind, and-which the courage and 
cunning obſervable in bis Snarather: made more 
: ER the _ The earl of Pem- 


broke, 


rener 


Vs 2 ye IN ae ena as wad. A ro 0 


-purkung the bent of bis paſſions, which were 


o Kins HENRY II. 95 
broke, his ſon-in-law, ſucceeded to his king- BOOK IV. 
dom, purſuant to the compact between themſm 
and in conſequence, I preſume, of a forced 
election made during the life- time of Dermod. 

Not long afterwards, Haſculf, the late go» Hibern. Ex- 
vernor of Dublin, having procured from the * I. . 
Orcades an army of Norwegians and other in- 
habitants of thoſe iſles, well armed and well 
diſciplined, under the conduct of John, ſur- 
named tbe Furious, embarked them aboard of 
ſixty ſhips, and ſailing direcily up the mouth 

of the Lifſey, landed with them, and attacked 

the eaſtern gate of Dublin. Milo de Cogan, 

whom Strongbow had entruſted with the go- 
vernment of this capital of his kingdom, while 
he was employed in viſiting and ſecuring his 
other towns and forts, oppoſed this affault with 
great valour. The enemy was repulſed, with 
the loſs of above five hundred men; and 
Cogan, full of ardour, fallied forth at the 
head of ſome of his knights and men at arms, 
to purſue the beaten troops, and infeſt their re- 
treat: but, their numbers being much ſuperior 
to his, a ſharp conflict enſued: many of his 
ſoldiers were flain, and the reſt ſtruck with 
terror, at ſeeing the thigh of a knight, com- 

pleatly covered with iron, cut off by one blow 
of a Daniſſi battle-aue; which exploit is attri- 

buted, by one of the writers of that age, to Lambeth 
the Norwegian chief himſelf. At this inftant, Manuſer. 
while the Engliſh, endeavouring to retire with- Hibern. Ex- 
in their walls, were hard preſſed in the entrance Pugnat. l. 1. 
of the eaſtern gate of the city, Richard de | 
—_— | Cogan, 
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Lambeth - 
Manuſcr. 


the rear of the aſſailants, and ſuddenly raifing a 


HISTORY or Tu LIFE 
Cogan, Milo's brother, agreeably to an order 
given to him before, iſſued forth from another 
gate on the ſouthern fide of Dublin, with a 
body of horſe; came round, ' unobſerved, to 


loud ſhout fell upon them; which unthought-of 
attack ſo diſmayed them, that they immediately 


broke their ranks, and fled. Few were ſaved; 


the Engliſh cavalry intercepting their flight, 


and an Iriſh chieftain, or prince, who had 


given hoſtages to the governor, joining in the 


purſuit with all his clan. John the Furious, 


after making a very brave defence, was ho- 


nourably ſlain upon the field of battle, by 


Walter de Riddlesford, an Engliſh- knight, 
and the horſemen of his troop. Haſculf, flying 
to his ſhips, was taken priſoner. on the ſhore, 


and brought into Dublin. When he appeared 


before the 'governor, and a great aſſembly of 
ſoldiers and citizens in the townhouſe, he ſaid, 
with a ſullen haughtineſs in his looks, We 


„ came hither with few forces, and this was 


«© be ſaved, much greater will be made here- 
a after.” Milo de Cogan, who intended to 
admit him to ranſom, was ſo angry at the in- 
ſolence of this bravado, that he commanded 


been a magnanimity more becoming a ſoldier, 
to have ſet him at liberty in contempt of his 


| Hibern. Ex- | 


pugnat. I. i. 
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„only a beginning of our efforts. If my life 


his head to be inſtantly cut off. It would have 


menace. 


Iriſh monarch, encouraged by Heary's procla- 


"- # 


But, though this enterpriſe had failed, the 
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mation, and the diſtreſs it had 3 upon DK I 
the earl of Pembroke, commanded the forces 7 
of the ſeveral princes obedient to his power to 
be all callected together; and being ſceretly 
aſſiſted by Laurence O Tool, archbithop of 
Dublin, Tbllkited Godred, king of Man, who 
held that, with the Hebrides and the Orkney 
iſles, in ſee of the crown of Norway, to aſſiſt 
him with a fleet, which might ſhut up, by ſea, 
the eity:: of Dublin; while the Iriſn army, 
aſſembled under his ſtandard, ſhould blockade 
it by land. The earl of Pembroke, informed 
of theſe deſigns, threw himſelf into the town, 
with Fitzgerald and Raymond. The laſt of 
Ss theſe was returned without bringing from 
Henry, to whom he had been ſent, any favour- 
able anſwer; but yet with hopes which gave 
ſome encouragement to the ear} to diſpatch an- 
other agent, namely Hervey de Re Wt 
— era king. E bu 
\ Soon! afterwards Godred, — to 1 
treaty with Roderick O Conor, ſent a fleet of 
thirty ſhips, | well manned with ſoldiers, to 
eruiſe beſore the port of Dublin; and a vaſt 
army of Iriſn beleaguered that city on every 
other ſide, not attempting to aſſault it, but 
| propoſing to teduoe it more ſecurely by famine. 
This blockade, which entirely prevented the Hibern. 
importation of any proviſions, had continued * 
"almoſt two month's, when Donald Kavenagh, - ** 
'Dermod's ſon, having found means to elude 
the vigilance of the enemy, acquainted the Lamb 
earl of Pembroke that Fitzſtephen was beſieged, Manuſer 
Vox. We. H . 
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BOOK TV. in his fort at Carrick near Wexford, by the 


'Hibern. Ex- 


Pugnat. ut 
upra, 


HISTORY or Tue LIFE 


citizens of that town and the Iriſh of Kingſale, 
to the number of three thouſand, having with 
him but five knights, or men at arms, and a 


ſmall company of archers ; concluding, that if 


he was not relieved within three days, he muſt 
inevitably periſh. The earl immediately aſſem- 


. bled a council of war, and laid before them 
the intelligence he had received. Fitzgerald, 


who had left his wife and children in the 


cuſtody of his half-brother Fitzſtephen, within 


the fort of Carrick, repreſented to the council, 
how ſhameful it would be, to ſuffer that brave 


gentleman, who firſt had led them the way to 


all their conqueſts in Ireland, now. to 

unaſſiſted! He likewiſe ſhewed them to what 
an extremity of danger they themſelves were 
reduced; their proviſions almoſt conſumed; no 
hopes of getting more, either by land or by 
yo England rendered as hoſtile to them as 
Ireland itſelf. In theſe circumſtances (he told 


them) they had no reſource but their valour ; 


which they ought to uſe, to the beſt advantage 


they could, before famine had deprived them 


of all their ſtrength. He therefore adviſed 
them inſtantly to fall on the Iriſh, whoſe num- 


5 bers, cowardly and ill- armed, would not be 


able to withſtand their bold and unexpected 


attack. This opinion was ſtrongly ſupported 


by Raymond, who added, that he thought, 


they ſhould begin by afaulting the quarters of 
Roderick becauſe, if he, who was the chief 


of the whole confederacy, were ee 


the 


i 


+_ 


b Kine HENRY II. aw - 

the defeat of the reſt would be eaſy. To this BOOK IV. 

Strongbow agreed, and ſelected from his gar- © MC 

riſon three bodies of horſe; the firſt, which 

formed the vanguard, conſiſting of twenty 

knights under the conduct of Raymond ; the 

ſecond, which formed the center, confiſting of 

thirty, commanded by Milo de Cogan; and 
the third, which formed the rear, conſiſting 
of forty, led by himſelf and Fitzgerald. To 
theſe were added all the ſquires belonging to 

the knights, who fought, as they did, on 

horſeback; and ſome infantry compoſed of the 

citizens of Dublin. According to one account, Lambeth 
the whole number thus arrayed amounted to Manuſer, 

fix hundred, each diviſion having in it two 

hundred men. i 

Act the head of this ſmall force, which was 

all that could be ſpared from the neceflary 

guard of the city, did the earl ſally forth, 

about the ninth hour of the day, to attack an 

army of thirty thouſand men. Theſe they 

found quite unguarded, apprehending no ſuch 

attempt, and diſtracted with fear when they 

{aw themſelves aſſaulted. Roderick, into whoſe 

quarters they firſt broke, was then bathing. 

His people all fled, and it was with great dif- 

ficulty that he himſelf eſcaped by flight, on 

the alarm being given. The ſame panic terror, 

at the approach of the Engliſh, ſeized and diſ- 

ſipated alſo the other armies of Iriſh, that were 
quartered to the ſouth and north of Dublin. 

They ſcarce made any reſiſtance. At the cloſe 

of evening the Engliſh, having puſhed. the 

7 f 2 purſuit 
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K m. muff. as far as piudence would. permit, bes 
turned into the city | triumphant, and loaded 
with the ſpoils! of the enemy, whoſe whole 
at. baggage was taken, and moreover ſuch a quan- 
5 Re tity pf corn, meal; and pork; as was ſufficient 
$7 14; ' Yo vital the city for a year. In all the ac- 
5 RY * tion they had loſt but one man, a foot-ſoldier. 
gnat. ut 


K. undred; but the whole mültitude was dif- 
e perſed; and the next morning, all the ſhips 


-— - Ffeiferates gone, ſailed away to the * from 
1 whence they came. * 

Sͤtrongbow, after he had * roper gar · 
bs - 3 in Dubün, and put it under the com- 
5 Spin of Milo de Cogan, marched, with the 


| 


_ a Pe bort 'of-Earrick; On bis way he was ſtopt, in 


8 ve Ann, the petry-prince of that difirift, had 
5 ed and Wm, 5 But no advantage of 
= =P or inequality of numbers, could ba+ 


a N J 


3 Aline, which the Engliſh. troops, . and the 
1 xD _ Welſh; incorporated with them in this ſer: 
1 HEE = Lier, £ Hog Buer the Iriſh 7 Sten go ard re 


2 + tlie. :youn 9 Meyler Fitz 
| Haney, whoſe father was, baſtard of Kin 
5 y the. Hirſt by Neſta > thi another 


1 v5 * 8 * one Ws * Iriſh 


the ih forces were ſlain about fifteen 


HT 5 blocked up the port, ſeeing their con - 


utmaſt diligence, to attempt the delivery of 2 


5 county. of Idrone, at a narrow pals, which 


, . Lande the ſuperiority 5 valour, arms, and dife 
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eaſt wit 1 he was knockt off his ua but BOOK 9 
an arrow. ſhot from the bow of one Nicholas IH 
2 monk, hoſe profeſſion did not hinder him 
from taking part. in this warfare, having mor: - i 
tally Irowided-O R yan; the . of their chick "Fs 
deptived: Bis army a all ſpirit: they: fled.3 
gnd the. enemy, with the loſs of only one man: 
made their way through the paſs to the open _— 
and level country. But, as they advanced to — 
5 wards Wextord, they were met by certain Ebern. Ex. 1 
rs, who — them that the caſtle, Puig. . „6 
| - which they were going to. relieve, had been 2 Vo 000 
taken by a fraud. For, after ſeveral aſſaults; -- = 
in which the beſiegers, who were more: tha | 
twenty to one, had ſhamefully been repulſed — Ce 2 Fl 
by the valour of the garrifon, and particularly 
of one knight, or man at arms, whoſe name 
was William Nott; the biſhops of Wexford 
| 1 Eildare, with many more of the clergy; 
arrayed in theif ſacred veſtments, came to. the 
biin af the drechy and took a ſolemn bath 
in che hearing of the Engliſfi, on ſome relicks 2 
of faints which they bad brought for this pur- 2 
poſe; that the Iriſh: were: maſters of Dublin; en 1 1 
that the earl of Pembroke, and Fitzgerald, and © % ] 
all the Engliſh in that city, were cut to picces _& 
and that Roderick, at the head of all the Triſh - I; 255 
| trobps (thoſe of Leinfter included) was hatenn 
| ng from; thence to take-polletiron: of Wexford: in OY 9 
- They -addec „that out of pure affettion to 5 3 
Fitzftephen, 26 he had behaved himſelf mild HK 
- _ md;generoully towatds them in his gaverns AJ 
N 1125 gave. bim "FR Eames? „ 
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to the end that, before the arrival of thiſe 
forces, which it would be impoſſible for him to 
reſiſt, he, and all who were with him, might, 


in ſafety and freedom, be ſent over to Wales. 


rendered his fortreſs, which he had no ſooner 


Deceived by this perjury, and the ſacred cha- 


racer and dignity of thoſe who ſwore, he ſur- 


done, than ſome of his people were murdered; 
and all the others, after having been cruelly 
beaten, were chained and thrown into priſon ; 


be himſelf being detained, under ſtrict cuſtody, 


in irons. But, upon hearing that Strongbow 
had forced the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege of Dub- 
lin, and was advancing. to Wexford, the aſſo- 


cCiates in this impious and execrable fraud were 
' fo diſmayed, that they ſet fire to their city, 
and, and with their effects and all the captives 


they had taken, retired into an iſle in the 
mouth of the harbour, which was a ſanctuary 
much reſpected by the Iriſh. Vet, not think- 


ing it ſafe to truſt to this, they notified to the 


102 
"BOOK I. 
© 

* 
x Hbern. Ex- 
pugnat. l, 15 
e. 28. 
* 


earl, that, if he followed them thither, they 
would ſend him the heads of all the priſoners 


there confined. On receiving this meſſage, he 
turned afide from Wexford, and went to Water- 
ford, where he found his: plenipotentiary, 
Hervey de Mountmaurice,, juſt landed from 
England. This gentleman brought him let- 
ters, from the friends in whoſe opinion he moſt 
confided, which exhorted him, without loſing a 
moment's time, to repair to Henry in that realm. 


He did ſo, and found him at Newnham in 


5157 *3:=O1ews 


CF 
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Glouceſterſhire, preparing to pals, with an BOOK IV. 
army, into Ireland. 3 
Whatever hopes bad been given of a kind 
reception, the indignation of Henry againſt 
the earl appeared fo implacable at his firſt ar- 
rival, that he even refuſed to admit him into 
his preſence : but the majeſty of the crown, 
which his former contempt had offended, having 
been fatisfied by his preſent bumiliation, and 
every point which the king was deſirous to ob- 
tain having been chearfully granted, at length, 
by the intervention of Hervey of Mountmaurice, 
a reconciliation was concluded on _ TY 
conditions. - 

The earl was obliged to renew his homa 
and fealty, and to give up to the king, in fall 
and abſolute-property, the metropolitan city 
of Dublin, with the cantreds adjacent, and all 
the other ſea-port towns, with all the caſtles 
or fortreſſes poſſeſt by him in Ireland; the reſt 
of his acquiſitions or conqueſts in that iland 
remaining to him and his heirs, under homage | 
and fealty to the crown of England. Henry Neubrigenfis 
alſo conſented to reftore to him his whole“ + © 26: 
eſtate in this kingdom, which had juſtly been 
ſeized, as a forfeiture to the crown, on the act 
of diſobedience he had committed. This agree- Hibern. Ex- 
ment being made, they went together to Pem- * 
broke, where the king reſided ſome time, while 3 
his officers were collecting in Milford Haven Benedict. | 
a navy of four hundred and forty large ſhips, to 9 
tranſport from thence into Ireland him and his Irim Annals. 
army, which conſiſted of about five hundred 
Knights; 5 e, horſemen, with their 


H 4 {quires 


e armed cavalry, and a very 


Welſh Chron. 


18 Pr. Powers 


Wynn's Hiſt 
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BOPE N. ſquires or attendants, who compoſed a liglter- 


— 


numerous infantry, 
IT "BOT. 74. | : 8 5 28100115 2412 Is 
The ſtate of Wales had undergone 


7 
* 


r 4 
2: great; 


ſubann. 1169. Alteration ſince the year eleven hundred and 


See alſo 
of Wales. 


ſixty-nine, by the death. of Owen Gwyneth. 
That prince had reigned, with a very high e- 
putation, two and thirty years; being a cou- 
rageous, a prudent, and a: fortunate comman- 
der; no leſs beloved by his people, on account 
of his civil virtues and good government of 
his ſtate, than admired for his valour and mi- 
litary talents. He may indeed be accuſed of 
having violated the fealty he had {worn to 
King Henry, without ſufficient cauſe; but by 
his country men this fault Was accounted a vir- 
tue, as, in revolting from the allegiance he had 
been. forced to ſubmit to, he complied with 
the general defire of the nation, and put him- 
ſelf at the head of what they deemed an ho- 
nourable confederacy to recover their ancient 


nngependence and freedom. After his dęceaſe 


Jteat diſputes aroſe ino his family concerning 


3 
- 


=» 


- x * 
_— 
- 

— 


1 . 


the ſucceſſion. He bad left by two wives, 
who Were of. very noble blood, fix lons. and 
two daughters, and by different concubines 
nine {legitimate ſons. * Prince Jorwerth, the 


aAaAeldeſt of thoſe born in matrimony, having in 
bh vouth received a blow. which broke his 


noſe, was therefore eſtęemed by the Welſh 


* — 


Wer; * 2 VI - - 

_ r 5 = | N re 5 , 5 . - - — + 
> @natuwal ſon of: Owen hy an Iriſh woman of 
_ k „ 29 . 5 »* * 
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Bo... unfit to reign; ande theirncuſtoms admitting 


baſtards to inherit the government, Howel, 


»-4 
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or King HENRY, HI 1% ˙— 
low birth, ſucceeded to his father, un he Wer ive Þþ 
was reputed a more waliant ſoldier than an of "Ya -W 
bis brothers: the Welſh efteeming their princes -## "1 
(as their  awn Chronicle tells, us) not by Their Dye beser. 1 
mothers and birth but by tbtir praueſt and va, p26 * 

hour. Yet David, Owen's eldeſt ſon by his 3 | 
ſecond wife Chriſtiana, who deſcended fror oY 
the ancient kings of Wales, would not ſub- 
mit to this prince, who was born of a foreigner; 
but raiſed againſt him an army equal to his, at 
the head of which, in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy, he fought N him and ſlew _ 
him. By this victory he obtained the domi- er TE, 
nion * North Wales; none of his brothers Ibid. pe 22% 
Alpiring to contend with him for it, after the a 
death of Howel ; but, during the rage of this ad ann. e. _ 
unnatural war, the 9 of the Welſh, — . — 
for the total expulſion of the Englith..and I 
Flemings out of their country, was interrupted 

and broken; which gave thoſe colonies time 

to recover their ſirength, Nor would David, 
in the beginning of a yet unſettled govern- 
ment, after ſo much blood had been ſpilt, and 
the force of North Wales fo impatred by civil 
diſcord, draw on himſelf the Pape e of a 
powerfuk king, whoſe: friendſhip; and aid he 

might want. Nees ap Gry viyth indeed, who 

was at all times the ben to take up arms, ana 
the laſt to lay them down, had made an in | 
road intò the territories of Owen Cyveclioe; ene „ 
of Henry's Welſh vaſſals in a part. of Poπiͥſ sg 
land: but now, when that monarch was come 
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BOOK V. army, which his forces alone could not reſiſt, 


CL 4 


A 


he liſtened to overtures of reconciliation, which 
encouraged him to go and throw himſelf at 


Welſh Chron. the feet of his offended ſovereign. Henry, 
5 Rev 1:4, Whoſe nature inclined him to forgive a ſup- 


of Wales. 


pliant enemy, and whoſe policy made him with 
a pacification of Wales in this conjuncture, 
received him very graciouſly, and confirmed 
to him all he then poſſeſſed; but took from 
him fourteen — and demanded of him, 
for the ſervice of his Iriſh expedition, three 
hundred horſes and fifty yoke of oxen. Theſe 
he promiſed to give, and departed ſo well ſa- 


- -tisfied with the favours he had now obtained 
from the king, that he forgot the ſeverity uſcd 
by that prince againſt his ſons in the year 


eleven hundred and ſixty-five, or thought it 
ſo juſt, on account of the many repeated vio- 


lations of faith on his fide, as not to — A 


his reſentment. -. Henry, finding that his ſpi 
would more eaſily be ſubdued by benefits — 


by force, continued to ſhew him great kind- 
neſs, and at Pembroke ranted to him the 


whole province of Cardigan, with the three 
diſtricts of Stratywy, Aruſtly, and Elvel. 
Grateful returns being made for theſe conceſ- 
fions, he added yet a further mark of grace 
and confidence, by reſtoring to him Howel, 
bis moſt beloved ſon, who had been one of 
the hoſtages demanded at the* time of his late 
ſubmiſſion. „ 

We are alſo told, by an ancient — 


rary I; that, while the king was at 


Pembroke, 


_ oy KTNE HENRY II. 105 
Pembroke, David ap Owen, with many of BOOK IV. 
the nobles of North Wales, came to wait nn 
him there ; and we may be ſure that this prince 
was not admitted to his preſence without ac- 
knowledging his ſovereignty by doing him 
homage. | 


Thus, while Henry was meditating the con- A. D. 1777. 


queſt of Ireland, the kingdoms, or principali- 

ties, of North and South Wales were reduced 

to obedience, by the terror of his power, with- 

out his having been forced to draw the ſword! 

But, in paſſing through Monmouthſhire, he Wei Chron. 
thought it neceſſary to take into his own cuſ- IH. 2 
tody Caerleon upon Uſke, which was before ag . i. 
in the hands of Jorwerth a Welſh lord, whoſe e. 29. 
fidelity he ſuſpected. He likewiſe garrifoned 

all the caſtles of the Engliſh barons in South 

Wales, being diſſatisfied with thoſe lords for 

having made no oppoſition to the earl of Pem- 

broke's departure with his fleet from their 

coaſts, though they knew it was contrary to 

their ſovereign's orders, publickly declared at 

that time. Having thus ſecured all behind him, 


he failed from Milford Haven with his army Benedict. 


to Ireland, and after a proſperous voyage land- — * 


ed near Waterford, on the feaſt of St. Luke, ann. 1171. 
in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- one. 

During the abſence of Strongbow, Raymond Hibern. Ex- 
ſtaying at Waterford with the troops the earl Pag. l. . 


| had led thither, O Ruark took advantage of 1 


the weakneſs of the garriſon which remained 
in Dublin, to make an attempt on that city. 
He brought before it an army of undiſciplined 
| | Iriſh, 


ns 
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. Wi haſtily raiſed, for this purpoſe, in Eaſt 
| r Conaught and in Llſter: but; while. theſe, with 
——_— loud cries, and a kind of furious, diſordered 
7; 5 A : 2 5 : 74 WP ny y, were ruſhing On to aſſault the 
8 4 __ ditch and walls, Milo be Cogan ſallied out, 
and ee charging them, at the head 
* of a {mall but valiant troop, put to flight the 
>; „whole multitude, with a dteadful ſlaughter 
. i of them; which the putſerk only ſtopped from 
8 1 'S wearineſs of killiug. Among the dead was 
5 the prince of Breffay, ORvark's ſon, a youth 
5 ä n merit. The terror oauſed by 
. . this defeat prevented any further hoſtilities of 
=, > the liſh againſt the Enoliſh:; in Leinſter, till 
5 . En 25 hs N arrival f. Henry, and contributed to pro- 
EK + =: duce: a general defpair in the nation of being 
mhle to feſiſt the mighty forces he brought; 
which it would! be in His power to augment 
e pleaſutes by: new Aupplies gut of . 
6 their country bm 4 benen demintrien (uf 
de edel that difoord-among'the ih 
=, E elnfelires, the canes, of Which were aid in 
tie bad chuſtitution of their politieal ſyſtem; 
| for, even at this criſis, a civil war in North 
a e Ulster prevented thoſe of that province from 
giving any attention to the Jelefice of the iſland, 
_ BT e 40 potent 2 king was openly and notos 
= >, e footly preparing to invade. It muſt in trath 
de acknowledged that no enterpriſe of this kine 
"Be win e eee better timed all circumſtances! cond 
* Furring tot faeiktate the ſueceſs of Henry's de 
=” 345 — bp which; theng ns by r= was . To 
„ beet its PEN” (ts. 516 31.5% eaſe 
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L e Eo N FLA CELTS LACS 
Soon after the king? s arrival at Waterford; 


* - 22 7 _— * 3 
CES.” . 


the citizens'of Wexford brought to him their . * 28 
captive, Fitzſtephen, as a criminal, in us ß 


making a merit of having dekvered R ß 
to the juſtice of his ſovereign, without who! FN 4 
leave they ſuppoſed he had preſumed to make 
war (the. firſt of all his countrymen) againſt 
them-and the:Iriſh, in a time of ſettled peace, 
a peace that for many ages had never been vio- 7... 
_ lated between Ireland and England. Henry + 
ſhewed them great kindneſs, Ts after having, Mi 
in their preſence, reprimanded Fitzſtephen, with 
much feeming mdignation, for his 'raſhneſs and 
preſumption, he added terrible menaces of te 
puniſnments due. to an offence of this nature, _ 
_ and fonts him loaded with chains, to be kept = 
under ſtrict cuſtody, Fee e ee in 9 
Tous inald's tower. 2g, | 
Ti gentleman might have pleaded, in Ya 5-58 
Beaton of himſelf, the letters patent which  - 2 
the king had given to Dermod: but he wass “ 
conſcious that by ſome of his atohievements in 
Treland he had cxcceded- the bounds/preferibed "MY 
in thoſe letters; and it is not improbable tat 
he ſeeretly knew, or might comfort himſelf 1 
With the hope, that the violence of. the king's 
kreſentment was feigned. Certain it is, that 
Henry ſought, by all his acts at this time, ra- 
ther to appear the protector than the enemy of 
Ireland; which produced ſuch happy effects, titers 
Uat Derinod Mac Carthy, prince, of Deſmon 
Wen 1 voluntarily. 
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BOOK IV. voluntarily came and ſubmitted himſelf to him, 
| Dee fore fealty, and gave him hoſtages for his 


"8 


faithful performance of the obligations to which 
he — was bound, particularly for the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute. This, I preſume, 
was accepted in lieu of thoſe fruits of feudal 
tenure, which were paid by the vaſſals of the 
crown in England, but which could not be ſo 
eaſily levied in Ireland, till a better ſettlement 
ſhould be made of the Engliſh government there; 
which would neceſſarily be a work of time. 
The prince of Deſmond bore the title of 
King of Cork, Deſmond having been anciently 
a portion of that diſtrict which is called in 
ſome hiſtories, and even charters of thoſe times, 


Ware, cri. he kingdom of Cork : but the city itſelf, with 


Hibern. Ex- 
pugnat, I. i. 


ſome lands adjacent thereunto, was in the hands 
of the Oſtmen; and Henry made it a part of 
the demeſne of the crown, leaving the reſt of 
the province to be held of him in chief, toge- 
ther with Deſmond, by this prince. From 
Waterford he advanced, at the head of his 
army, to Liſmore, and from thence to Caſhel, 
near which, on the banks of the river Shure, 
Donald O Brian, prince, or king, of Limerick 
and of Thomond, came to meet him, ſwore feal- 
ty, and agreed to pay him tribute: as did like- 
wile, ſoon afterwards, the prince of Offory, with 
all the leſſer potentates of the South of Ireland, 
whom he ſent back to their ſeveral territories 
_ carefſed and loaded with preſents. From Ca- 
© ſhel he returned to Waterford, where his pri- 
Joner * being again brought betore 


him, 


oF KING HENRY II. 111 4 
him, he willingly was perſuaded, at the inter- BOOK IV“ hl 
ceſſion of his.nobles, to ſet him free; but took 5TH Wh: 
from him Wexford, with the territory there- 
unto belonging, and annexed it (as he had done 
the other towns of the Oſtmen) to his royal 
demeſne in that iſland ; thinking it neceſſary, 
according to the principles he had followed in 
his agreement with Strongbow, that all the 
fortified towns, and more eſpecially the ſea- 
ports, ſhould be in his. own hands. Nor did * 
the Wexfordians deſire any greater favour of 
him, than to hold their city under him, as his 
immediate tenants, inſtead of being ſubjected 
to the government of Fitzſtephen, whoſe ven- 
geance they feared, or of any other Engliſh 
lord. FD 1 
| Aﬀeer a ſhort abode at Waterford the king 
marched to Dublin. The citizens, whoſe chief 
commerce depended upon England, and was 
ſo great in thoſe days that William of New- 
bury ſays, it rivalled that of London, received v. Nribue- 
him with much joy. Thither came to him Sent .. ü. 
O Ruark, and many potentates of the north Hibern. Ex- 
of Ireland, who rendered themſelves vaſſals pugnat. I. id 
and tributaries to him, as thoſe of the ſouth Xia. 
had done before. But the ſupreme monarch of Abbas. 
Ireland, Roderick, king of Conaught, unwil- Horeden. 
ling to give up the ſovereignty he enjoyed, 
delayed to follow the example of thele inferior 
princes. Yet, after ſome heſitation, he yielded 
to meet, on the borders of his kingdom, Hugh 
de Lacy and William Fitzaldelm, impowered 
by commiſſion from Henry to receive his alle- 
| | | glance, 
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. 1 giance; and ſattle the tribute he vas to pay: 
1 Do 1 ” which they actordingly did, aod, in the name 
7; of e maſter, granted him peace on thoſe 
Eu + Giraldus Cambrenfis obſerves, that this 
LM 8 prince een. dd virtually ſubject the whole 


rr onarchyof Ireland, and all the inferior kings or 
3 chiefs, of whoth be wwas the head and ruler, tc 


Fo © © tbe dominuon of: Henry. But there were none 
f theſe, excepr the princes. of Ulſter, who, 
8.” ' bifore his  ſabmaiſſionz had not perſonally, by 
5 their on immediate act and deed, acknowledged 
that dominion: and in Ulſter ieſelf the fouthern 
ovmces, governed by Murogh O Carol, had 
him been ſubjected to the ſovereignty of 
England; though. the northern parts, which 
©.» their diftance and the winter now coming on 
fſeecured againſt any danger of a preſent attack, 
remained as yet independent. Theſe undonbt= 

| dal would have been reduced to obedience 
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3 5 2 1 © leave: his work unfiniſhed. 


Ih. mn Some ancient writers affirm, lakes Herley's 


deu “bots of Ireland had all received that' prince as 

J EL Ie and king of the whole ifland, ſwearin 
| n ml to his heirs: for ever, 
_ teſtifying their acknowledgement of his ſoves 
| reignty by charters, which they gave to him as 
perpetual memorials thereof. Vet the filence 
nf Giraldus Cambrenfis on this fact, and the 
improbability that all the prelates of lreland 


WE ſhould have „ben e to go. ta Henry at 


KERR 5 Waterford, 


* 


& before the end of the next ſummer, if other 
r affairs had not forced the Engliſh monarch to 


3 firſt landing, the archbiſhops, biſhops and ab · 
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Waterford, and own him for their ſovereign, BOOK Iv. 
before any of the kings, or other inferior 77 
rulers of their ſeveral countries, had ſubmitted 
to his power, would incline one to doubt whe-, 
ther the time of theſe acts, ſalid to have been 
done by thoſe prelates, is aceurately ſtated. 
Henry kept the Chriſtmas feſtival of the Hibern. Ex- 
year eleven hundred and ſeventy- one in Dub- Pasa |. 1 
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lin, the metropolis of his new-acquired king- J a 

dom: but, there being no houſe in that city 1 

| ſpacious enough to contain the numerous court, | 4 
un, 

expected to attend him upon this occafion, he = 

ordered one to be built, without the walls, © Mm 


not of brick or of ſtone, for the conſtruction 
of which there was not time, but of ſmoothed? 7 
twigs or wattles, after the Iriſh faſhione: Here Tas 
he feaſted all the princes and nobility of Ire- 
land who had . homage to him, with a 
magnificence proper to draw their reſpect, and 
an affability e to conciliate their affec- 
tions & 2519 ; 
Soon efiirveinde he convened, by bis royal Ibidem, c. 34. 
mandate, at Cafhelz a national ſynod of all the 
Iriſh elergy, for the reformation of their church, 
agreeably to the promiſe he had made to Pope 
Adrian, as the condition upon which that pon- 
tiff granted to him the very extraordinary bull 
before recited. - In this aſſembly, to which he 
ſent; one of his chaplains and two dignified 
clergy men; the biſhop of Liſmore prefided, as 
apoſtolical legate, though the archbiſhops of ; 
Dublin and — Tuam were preſent. Several 
canons. were . and ratified by the king, 
. N. 1 for 
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BOOK IV. for the due celebration of regular and orderly 
A. D. 1171. ' marriages, and for the annulling of thoſe which 


were inceſtuous and illicite; for the baptiſing 


of children within the church, and the cate- 


chiſing of them at the church-door; for the 
burying of the dead, who had been duly con- 
feſt, with the proper rites and ceremonies; and 
finally, for the eſtabliſhment of an entire con- 
formity in divine worſhip, and all matters re- 
lating thereunto, between England and Ire- 


land. 


The abuſe, which gave occaſion to one of 


theſe canons, concerning the baptiſm of infants, 


is thus explained by Benedi& Abbot of Peter- 


borough. He ſays it was the cuſtom, in 


4 ſeveral parts of Ireland, that, on the birth 
&« of a child, his father, or any other perſon, 
4 plunged him three times in water, or, if the 


« family was not very poor, in mi; which 


&« water, or mill, after the immerſion was over, 
« was thrown into the fink: to, prevent which 


0 3 the council made this decree 


« for baptiſing in the church.” Others were 


made for the particular benefit of the clergy; 
to enforce the payment of tythes to the parochi- 


al priefts ; to exempt all the lands and poſſeſ-' 
ſions of the church from all impoſitions ex- 
acted by the Iaity, eſpecially 6 "ar i moſt uſual 


in Ireland; and to declare, that, as in the 


committing of homicide; they were free from 


the correction of ſecular juſtice,” ſo ſhould they 


be from any ſhare with the other kindred of 
a layman convicted thereof, in the payment 
Se Nel 
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of a pecuniary compoſition, or fine, which BOOK iv. 
the laws of Ireland allowed to the famil y of 78 
the ſlam. | 
It certainly was not elle to the incli- 
nations of Henry, or "his ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, that any immunities of this kind, and 
more eſpecially the laſt- mentioned, ſhould be 
granted to the clergy : but they had been made 
the conditions of Adrian's bull; and he thought 
it neceſſary to eſtabliſh his dominion in Ireland, 
not merely on force, and the ſubmiſſion of the 
Iriſh princes and nobles, which in ſome was 
unwilling, and in few quite ſpontaneous, but 
on the real attachment of a party there to his 
ſervice. Such a party could moſt eaſily, in 
the outſet of his reign, be found in the clergy. 
The abbot of Peterborough ſays, that, before P. 30. 
the holding of this council, the greater part of 
the Iriſh nation had never paid tythes, nor un- 
derſtood that they were due: and therefore the 
eſtabliſhing of this impoſition by the royal 
authority, and enforcing obedience to it, was 
ſach a bribe to the prieſthood, as, together 
with the exemption from all criminal juſtice 
decreed at the ſame time in their behalf, muft 
have rendered them very zealous to reduce the 
whole iſland under the power of Henry, and 
maintain it in ſubjection to his commands. 
It appears that this council was not merely 
a ſynod of eccleſiaſticks, but a national aſ- 
ſembly, or parliament ; for by one of its de- 
crees a liberty Was given to the Iriſh, under 
certain ä to diſpoſe of their perſonal 
| A. 2 eſtates 
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BOOK I. eſtates by will. The acts of it concluded with 


A.. 1177. 


V. M. Paris, 
ad ann. 1172. 


9 * Pat. 
2 Ric. III. 
Ce 8. | 


" theſe remarkable words: It is moſt proper 


and juſt, that as Ireland has, by divine Pro- 


« vidence, received a lord and ing from Eng- 
« land, ſo likewiſe ſhe ſhould from thence 2 
« ceive a better form of life. For to 


4 magnanimous king both the church and ſtate 1 


« of this iſland entirely owe whatever advant- 
60 7 they have gained in the ſettlement of 
ace and the enereaſe of religion: ſeeing 
« that before his coming into Ireland many 
« kinds of evils had, for a long time paſt, 
ce „ prevailed. there, which by his power and | 
goodneſs are now aboliſhed.” | 
It is reaſonable to infer from theſe laſt words, 
that a-reformation had been made, not only in 


the ſpiritual,” but civil {tate of Ireland, before 


this time, by giving the Iriſh a better gonſti- 
tution of government, and a better rule 3 
life and action than their barbarous brehon law... 
Accordingly we are told, by Matthew: Paris, 
that a council, or parliament, was held by. 
Henry at Liſmore, Where the laws. of... E — 
Were thankfully received by all, preſent,. = an 
oath was taken to obſerve them. It alſo ap- 
pears, that 1 in this, or {ome other. Eee 
while that prince was in Ireland, he enacted 
ſtatute laws for the government chat king-, 
dom ; there being; a reference to one of them 
and expreſs confirmation thereof, in an Iriſh, 
act of the ſecond year of Richard the Third. 
Nor can any thing be more clear from the 
Fab and charters of 8 times, than that 
is : the 


| or Kr HENRY I x90 
the Engliſh tenures, and the laws or cuſtoms BOOK IV. 
relating thereunto, were introduced into Ire- F277 
land, and courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed there Harris's 
upon the Engliſh model, and ſheriffs and other Frm. 
officers of law and police appointed by this 8 
king. But whether M. Paris was correct in p. 118122. 
his account of the place where the Engliſh laws Mayart's An- 
were received and ſworn to by the Iriſh, I fwerto Sir R. 
think ſomewhat doubtful ; as it ſeems proba- Bolton. 
ble that this act, which was to bind the whole 
nation, was done at Dublin in the folemnity 
of the chriſtmas feſtival, when Henry was at- 
_ tended by the princes and nobility of the king- 
dom, who had there paid him their homage, 
rather than at Liſmore, where he made no 
long abode, and from whence he was gone, 
(as appears by the accounts of contemporary 
hiſtorians) before homage had been done to 
him by any Iriſh prince, except Dermod Mac 
Carthy. ere ver this may have been, the 
communicating to Ireland the laws and cuf- 
toms of England was unqueſtionably a great 
boon to the people of that country, and a 
moſt wiſe act of policy in the king who did it; 
but to render it efſtctual more time was re- 
quired, and a more abſolute power over the 
whole Iriſh nation than he yet had eſtabliſhed. 
In fact we find, that the diſturbances which 
afterwards enſued ſo hindered and fruſtrated the 
operation of this act, that King John thought 
it neceſſary to re- enact it: for it appears 1 
by a ſtatute of King Henry the Third, that v. Rot Pat. 
bis father had brought over into Ireland men 11 Hen. II. 
| 43 filled Membr. a. 
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yo 50 OK Iv. filled in the laws, by whoſe concurrent advice, 
A P. 1172. and at the requeſt of the Iriſh, he ordained and 
Sole 7th commanded the laws of England to be obſerved in 
. 0 5 Treland, and left the aid laws reduced into writ- 
Mr.St. John's ing, under his ſeal, in the exchequer at Dub- 
I In. King John therefore completed, as far 
- ford's Attain- às in him lay, what Henry the Second had be- 
der. gun; but the full execution of this purpoſe of 
5 both theſe princes was obſtructed by the troubles 
that aroſe in their kingdoms, and by the revolts 
of the Iriſh againſt them and their ſucceſſors in 
| the throne of Englend., 
Hibern. Ex Giraldus Cambrenſis takes notice, that the 
42-4 Mi - archbiſhop of Armagh was prevented by age 
8 and infirmity from attending at Caſhel; 15 
ſays, he afterwards waited on the kin 
Dublin, and ſhewed great obſequiouſneſs 0 
him in all his deſires. Perhaps t To ſecret rea- 
ſon of his non-attendance at Caſhel was an 
unwillingneſs to yield the precedence. in that 
council to the biſhop of Liſmore, as the pope's 
legate ; which commiffion he might think 
ought not to have been ſeparated from the 
primacy of Ireland, if exerciſed at all in that 
| kingdom. And indeed, as it had been former- 
ly granted to Malachy, it ſeems ftrange that 
it was not continued to this prelate! He was 
now very aged, and eſteemed a faint by the . 
people, who faw with admiration, that, where- 
ſoever he went, a white cow was led 1 him, 
and that her milk was all his food ! 
v. G. Cam- Soon after the feaſt of the purification of the 
1 Bleſſed Virgin, Henry e from Dublin, 
Lag. 5 and 
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navigation had been ſtopt, and all correſpon- ſub ann. 127g. 


that, if he did not ſpeedily come to them, 


terdict. He much defired to make a longer — 267 S. T. 


neceſſity of going into Normandy, to conclude 


and went to Werford, in which town he re- BOOK IV, 
mained till he returned into England. During wy 

A. D. 1172. 17 
the whole winter ſeaſon and a part of the ſpring, Benedict. 4 
for five ſucceſſive months, the weather had been Abbas. Me 


Hoveden. 
ſo extremely and conſtantly tempeſtuous, that all — 


dence cut off, between Ireland and the other 
dominions of the king, who very impatiently 
bore this long delay of the information he 
wanted on many points of importance. But, Hibern. 
about the middle of Lent, he received advice, I's got 
that the Cardinals Albert and Theodine, le- | 
tes à  latere, whom Pope Alexander the Third 
ad ſent into Normandy, on the affair of 
Becket's death, had been there ſome months 
waiting for him, and began to threaten now, 


they would lay all his dominions under an in- 


ſtay in Ireland, that he might complete his ac- 4 
quiſition of it, by ſubduing all Ulſter, and do- 
ing many other things, which yet remained 
to be done, for the better ſettling of his au- 
thority, and ordering of the government, in 
the provinces ſubject to him: but he ſaw the 


with the legates, and hoped he ſhould be able 
to return into Ireland when that preſſing af- 
fair was diſpatched. Before his departure he 
took the propereſt meaſures that the exigency 
of the time would admit of, for the ſupport 
and en of the dominion he had gained. 

l e 
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ok IV, He left the 4.06 of e poſſeſt of Lein- 
r 1 as A fe Engliſh crown, under 
Hibern. Ex- to bine dich that lord had per- 
e wa ene when they l ether 15 Dublin: 
Benedict. but, to balance the greatn of ſo powerful 
en a yallal, he appointed, Hugh de Lacy juſtici- 
ana. + gg ary. of Ireland, which office was the ſame, in 
the abſence of the king, as lord lieutenant or 
yigeroy ;. and he likewiſe gave him the ga- 
vernment of the ro oyal. city city of Dublin, with 
orders to build a caſtle there, leaving under his 
command Fitzſtephen and F py with forty 
other knights. It bas been mentioned before, 

that O Ruark had obtained from Roderick 
O Conor the temporary adminiſtration of Eaſt 
Meath, that monarch retaining the weſtern 
parts of the PR in is Gn e 

Henry now Was induc ed to grant the whole, 
as it had been enjoye dby Murchad O Melach- 
80 the Cher. lin, (called in the charter Hu Melachlin) or by. 
© dt A any 1 5 before or alter that king, with all its 
_ 1 appurtenances, to his miniſter Hugh de Lacy, 
Sic 1 who was to bold it immediately of bim and 
c. 27. his heirs, by the ſervice of fiſty knights. The 
charter is dated at Wexford, and the reader 
will find it in the appendix to this book. Such 
a gift was apparently prejudicial and offenſive 
to O Ruark and O Conor; nor do we find on 
what ground, or on what pretence of juſtice, 

it was made by King „ 1 Indeed the 

claim of thoſe princes — the poſſeſſion of any 
part of Meath was mere uſurpation; ,- and, 
therefore, the granting it-entire to _ baron, 


in 
ih 


0 King HENRY II. I2t 
in fee was not an act ſo injurious,” or fo likely BOOK Tv. 
to excite the reſentment of the Iriſh, as if a N. B. 1772. 
prince of the royal houſe of Meath had been N 
thus diſpoſſeſt of his right. Vet, ſtill, the 
transferring an ancient kingdom of Ireland from 
the preſent Iriſh paſſeſſors, and from every 
branch of that race which could legally claim 
the inheritance of it, to an Engliſh lord and 
his heirs, was a meaſure which the nation 
would not cafily approve, or even forgive. 

One ſhould think that ſome agreement, with 
relation to this province, between Henry and 
Roderick, muſt have preceded this grant; fo 
as that the former might plead the conſent of 
the latter for taking from O Ruark the admi- 
niſtration thereof, and conferring it upon Lacy. 

As for Donald O Melachlin, he had forfeited all 
his right by the murder of his predeeeſſor: 
and it is probable that the other collateral 
claimants, wanting power to ſupport, thought 
it adviſable to give up, or to wave, their pre- 

| tenſions. Be this as it may, the ſubjection of 
all Meath, and of Leinſter, to two Engliſh 
barons who held in chief of the 'king, gave 
great ſtrength to the power of the Engliſh 
crown in Ireland; though, perhaps, it may be 
doubtful, whether it would not have been a 
more polttick meaſure to have divided the 
former into ſeveral baronies, rather than to have 
given it entire to one vaſſal, who had alſo the 
government of the capital city, and the high 
office of grand juſticiary of the realm. But 
the greatneſs of Earl Strongbow was the prin- 

— object of Henry's jealouſy in that iſland, 
| i | | and 
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BOOK N. and he deſired to check it by raiſing up againſt 
Se” him a powerful rival there. He alſo Size 
\- Hibem. tedthecity of Waterfordto Humphrey deBohun, 
18275 and Wexford to William Fitzaldelm: the firſt 
gf theſe having under him Robert Fitzbernard 
and Hugh de Gundeville ; the latter Philip de 
Haſtings and Philip de Breuſe ; with garriſons 
in each place of forty knights. For the greater 
ſecurity of theſe towns and his own. domina- 
tion therein, the king ordered caſtles to be 
N built in both with all poſſible expedition, 
Hoveden, ad and took into his own ſervice Milo de Cogan 
ann. 1172: and Raymond, with other principal officers of 

— the earl of Pembroke's late army. 
L i. „ 35- He ſeems to have placed ſome confidence in 
the Oſtmen, as well affected to him; and 
probably they were ſo, on account of their 
commerce with his ſubjects in England: yet it 
may be preſumed he would have left ſtronger 
garriſons in all the towns they poſſeſſed, if it 
had been in his power: but diſtempers, which 
the food and climate of Ireland produced in his 
ſoldiers, who were unaccuſtomed to them, con- 
ſtrained him to carry the greater part of his 
army back with him into England, for the 
recovery of their health, and to ſtop the fur- 
ther progreſs of the epidemical fluxes which 
began to rage among them. Nevertheleſs he 
intended to return in a ſhort time, with equal 
or greater forces: but ſuch accidents intervened 
as unhappily prevented his executing this pur- 
pole. As his preſent affairs would admit of 
no delay, he ordered his troops to Waterford, 


Where 
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where his fleet was then lying; and on Eaſter BOOK Iv. 
Monday, in the year eleven hundred and IDO 


ſeventy-two, ſailing from Wexford, with only 
two ſhips in his train, arrived the ſame day at 
Portfinnan, in South: Wales ; his troops having 
landed, the day before, at Pembroke. 

It has been mentioned, that, in going through 
Wales into Ireland, Henry had taken the cuſ- 
tody of Caerleon upon Uſke from Jorwerth, 
a Welſh lord, whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected. 


This ſeemed neceſſary, as a fort had been lately weth Chron. 
erected out of the ruins of that moſt ancient Camden's 


city, where great monuments ſtill remained o 

. tbe Roman magnificence, even in the times of 
- which I write. But Jorwerth thought himſelf 
injured, and, when the king was departed, 


ſent Howel and Owen his ſons, with others of 


his kindred, and all the force they could raiſe, 
to recover poſſeſſion, both of the town and of 
the fort. They ſucceeded in part of this at- 
tempt ; but not being able to take the fort 
they ſet fire to the town, which they had taken, 
and left it. As Henry paſſed near that diſtrict 


1n returning from Ireland, he defired to ſee 


Jorwerth at a certain place on the borders, and 
{ent him a ſafe conduct for himſelf and his ſons, 


with a purpoſe of making an amicable end of 


this quarrel ; that no commotions ariſing from 
thence in Wales might diſturb the realm in his 
abſence. Jorwerth ordered his ſon Owen, who 
happened to be then in another part of the 
country, to join him on the road; but the 
young man, in obedience to this command, 
ERS (73 paſſing 


P upon Uſke, the garriſon of that place, on a 
346 & thi Coden, fell u Fun and flew him. It is 
robable that they knew, not of bis having a 
fe conduct; but his father, upon hearing of 
bis being killed, turned back, and gathering 
together all the Welſh whom he or 5 friends 

could engage in their family quarrel, took re- 

venge by incnrſions into thoſe parts of Mon- 
mouthfhire which were poffeſt by the Engliſh, 
and the bordering counties of England. Henry, 
informed of theſe events, made Rhees ap 
Gryffyth chief juſtice over all South Wales, as 

the beft means in his power to quiet thing: 
there, through the authority of this prince, the 
natural lord of that country, and head of the 

family thus aggrieved; while he himſelf, bein 
called by more important affairs, went to Portt- 
month, and from thence, taking with him the 
young king, his eldeft fon, paſſed over the 
channef. k. EET ö | 


v. Hoveden, * We have a letter from the cardinal legates T 


. 15 to the archbiſhop of Ravenna, in which they 
48 8 tell him, that Henry, as ſoon as he knew of 
„their atrival in his territories, removing all 

ji mpediments which might caufe delay, and 

« hying aſide all the bufineſs incumbent upon 

« him, pad haftened from Ireland, through 
England into Normandy, and immediately 


e after His 5 in that dutchy had ſent to 


them many and honourable meſſengers, to 
« defire them to name a place of conference 
with him; and that, accordingly, they had 
N | appointed 


-s aa A_ Mit. 1 — _ 1 * 1 1 1 1 a 
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i a .convent at Savigni. That he BOOK IV. 


cc met them there attended by many of his no- A. D. 1172. 


6 bility, both ſpiritual and temporal. That, 
« ſome diſagreement ariſing, he departed from. 
« the conference, with ,a ſeeming purpoſe of 
< inſtantly returning to BAY þ and 34 ine, 
« tended. to have gone, the following day, to 
Avranches: but, in the morning, there cog 
to them the biſhop of Lifieux and two arch- 
e deacons, who Ed] in his name, all that 
« they had inſiſted on, and he confirmed it at 
„ Avranches, upon the Sunday before Aſcen- 
« fion-day.” It is not eaſy to deny the truth V. Ag mY 
of this evidence; yet, among the epiſtles o of ] Lil. mn 
John of Saliſbury, there is one from the king 
to the biſhop of Exeter, which lays, that, 
e at firſt, he found the legates too ſevere, and 
9 ſeemingly inflexible; TE that afterwards,” 
c againſt the expectations of all men, a recon- 
« ciliation. followed, to the honour of God and 
the church, and to his honour and that of 
« his Kingdom.” However this may have been, 
on what conditions the reconciliation was con- ö 
cluded at Avranches we certainly know, by a 
charter, or inſtrument, drawn up in the farm V. Epiſt. 8. 
of a letter to the king, by both the legates, to Thom J. v. 


epiſt. 89 
be preſerved as an evidence and record thereof. > oaths ſub 
They were as follows: * 


1. That, in the courſe of the next twelve. 3 2 Ap- 


month. from the approaching feaſt of Pentecoſt, pendix. 

the king ſhould; give ſo. much money as the 

knights templars ſhould deem ſufficient to main- 

tal two bundred knights for the defence of 
the 
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BOOK TV. the Holy Land during the term of one year. 


A. D. 1172. 


time as he ſhould ſpend in ſuch an expedi- 


nor ſuffer others to hinder, appeals from being 
made freely, with good faith, and without 
fraud or evil intention, in eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
to the Roman pontiff; ſo that they may be 
tried and determined according to his judge- 


But that, from the next Chriſtmas-day, he 
ſhould take the croſs himſelf for the term of 


three years, and the following ſummer go in 


perſon to the Holy Land, unleſs the obligation 
were diſpenſed with by Pope Alexander him- 
{elf, or his catholick ſucceſſors. Nevertheleſs, 


if, from the preſſing neceſſity of the Chriſtians 


in Spain, he ſhould thither to make war 
againſt the Saracens, he might in that caſe de- 
fer his journey to Jeruſalem, for ſo much 
gan”... ER 
2. That he neither ſhould: hinder himſelf, 


ment. Yet with a proviſo, that if any appel- 
lants were ſuſpefted by the king, they ſhould 
give bim ſecurity, that they would not attempt 


any thing to the prejudice of him or bis king- 


dom. 5 5 


3. That he ſhould abſolutely give up thoſe 
conſtitutions or cuſtoms, which had been in- 


troduced 7x hig time againſt the church of his 


kingdom. 75 


4.ᷓ. That, if any lands had been taken from 


the ſee of Canterbury, he ſhould fully reſtore 
them, as they were held by that ſee a year 
before Archbiſhop Becket went out of Eng- 


land. EE 


5 Fa 3 Tt 
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That to all the clergy, and laity of BOOK IV. 
cites ſex, who had been deprived of their "55; 
poſſeſſions on the account of that prelate, he 
ſhould likewiſe reſtore thoſe poſſefſions, with 
his peace and favour. 

All theſe injunctions the legates, by the au- 
thority of the pope, commanded the king to 
obſerve with truth and fincerity, for the re- 
miſſion of his fins; becauſe (as they ſet forth 
in the preamble to the articles) though he had 
taken in their 2 a voluntary vath, that he 
neither ordered nor defired the murder of Becket, 
and was exceedingly grieved when the report 
thereof was brought to his ears, yet he feared 
that the malefaftors who had ſlain that prelate 
took occaſion to commit that wicked att from 
the paſſion and perturbation they ſaw in him. 

| Accordingly he now (by way of penance for 
that fault) publickly ſwore to perform the 
articles above-mentioned, relating to the holy 
war, and (in order to obtain a reconciliation | 
with the church) all the others agreed to be- 
tween him and the legates; the young king, 
his ſon, whom he had called out of England 
into Normandy for this purpoſe, joining with 
him, as a further ſecurity to the church, in 
the latter part of this oath. 

Such were the conditions is Henry $ bens 
tion; and better conditions they appear to have 
been (all circumſtances confidered) than he had 
reaſon to expect: for the moſt inconvenient | 
and troubleſome injunction, that of taking the 
croſs, he __ hope to get rid of, by a papal - 


difpen- 
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A D:iin. and yarious incidents might afford. And to 
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the church he gave Up ootang, by the terms 
of this agreement, w 


er ich he had not before 
propoſed to yield: for, in the conteſt with 
Becket, he had frequently offered to annull 
any laws which ſhould not be found to have 
beert part of the conſtitution of England in his 


grandfather's reign. Wherefore, in writing 


an account of this buſineſs to the biſhop of 
Exeter, when he mentions the article by which 
he conſented 0 aboliſh all the cuſtoms introduced 
in his time againſt the church of his kingdoms, 
he adds, which I reckon to be few or none. 

The only particular, wherein he might ſeem 
to recede from the Clarendon ſtatutes, was 
with regard to the reſtraint which one of them 
had laid on appeals to the ſee of Rome: but 
even. here, by the right he referved to himſelf 
of demanding ſecurity from any ſaſpected ap- 
pellants, he kept in his hands a ſtrong, curb, 


which he might uſe at his pleaſure, over the 
liberty granted. Upon the whole, he juſtly 


boaſted to the biſhop of Exeter, that he had 
concluded this agreement 70 his own honour. 
Indeed the ſeaſon for, proceeding againſt him 


with ſeverity, or impoſing hard terms of abſo- 


lution, was paſt, This he felt; and it ſeems, 
that, as circumſtances. then ſtood, the pope was 
little leſs afraid of his enmity than he of the 
ape's: for the legates ſpeak with great plea- 
ure, in their narrative before cited, of - his 
having ſworn, with his fon, at the, cloſe 15 
N | | this 
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this buſineſs, to adhere to Alexander e long BOOK iv. 
as he ſhould treat them like Cbriſtian and Carbo — var 
lick Kings ; which condition implied, that if, 
on any pretence, he ſhould piſs any ſentence 
of excommunication againſt either of them, 
they would abandon his party. 

The legates add, in their letter, that King 
Henry (the father) proiniſed ſome other things, 
which of his own free accord he was to do, but 
which it was not proper to ſet down'in writing. 
What theſe were is unknown. They might 
be voluntary penances which he ſecretly offered 
to inflict on himſelf, or private bounties to the 

pe, or to thoſe who ſupported the intereſts 
of that pontiff in Italy or in France: but, 
certainly, he did not, of bis oton free acrord, 
promiſe greater conceffions, 3 in any points that 
related to his diſputes with the church, than 
the legates had now aſked. 

As for the oath which he took to clear his 
reputation of any intentional guilt in the mur- 
der of Becket, he choſe to take it; not only 
that he might the more eaſily obtain abſolu- 
tion, but for the ſake of declaring his innocence 
to the world in the moſt ſolemn manner: And 
that he did not ſwear falſely we have grounds | 
to believe, from the endeavours he uſed to ſtop A 
the four knights on the firſt notice he had of 1 
their departure; from his ſending other per- | 
ſons, with orders, not to kill, but to arreſt the 
archbiſhop; and from his natural temper, Which, 
being apt to take fire upon any provocation, 
vented its - "id in violent expreſſions of anger, 


Vor. V. K ſuch 
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BOOK IV, ſuch as his reaſon, when he had time to cool, 
Ti Wl not ſuffer him to carry into action. Of 

this there is one moſt remarkable inſtance, 

V. Epiſt. Joh. which 1 find in a letter, written by John of 
Sariſd. 139. Saliſbury during the year eleven hundred and 
ſixty-fix. Information is there given to the 

biſhop of Exeter, that, in the council afſembled 

at Chinon in Touraine on occaſion of Becket's 

declared reſolution to excommunicate Henry, 

the offended monarch broke out, before the 

whole aflembly, into paſſionate complaints 

againſt that prelate, even to the ſhedding of 

tears; and concluded by ſaying, that they were 


all traitors, who did not diligently endeavour 


| o deliver and free him from the - hoſtile attacks 
of this one man: for which expreſſion he was 
then reproved with ſome warmth by the arch- 

biſhop of Rouen. 

Now theſe words, which his paſſion drew 
ſo openly from him, and which remained 
without effect, were of much the ſame pur- 
port and 1 as thoſe, which afterwards 


cauſed the aſſaſſination of Becket: but when 


princes intend to order murders, they take more 
private methods, and carefully hide the deſign, 
except from thoſe to whole hands the execution 
is intruſted, or who gave the advice. It ſeems 
therefore but juſtice to impute to Henry no 


guilt in what was done againſt Becket beyond 
that intemperance in expreſſing his anger which 


he owned and lamented. But how then ſhall 
we account for his ſuffering the aſſaſſins to 
remain unpunithed : ? Some modern Writers ſup- 


2422 5 | es | 
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poſe that this forbearance was owing to his fear BOOK IV. 
of infringing the privileges of the church, D 


which, though incapable of infficting any cor- 
poral penalties, claimed to itſelf the ſole power 
of puniſhing its own members. And this in- 
deed was the reaſon, why the pope did not 
make the putting to death the four knights, 
and all their accomplices, the firſt condition of 
giving abſolution to Henry. But any right 
in the church to ſuch an excluſive juriſdiction 
had never yet been acknowledged by that mo- 
narch himſelf, who, on the contrary, had 
maintained, with inſuperable firmneſs, his own 
inherent prerogative to puniſh all offences com- 
mitted in his realm ; but more eſpecially mur- 
ders. The departing from that principle in 
this particular inftance might naturally pro- 
duce untoward ſuſpicions: whereas, certainly, 

his exerting the juſtice of the crown upon ſuch 
an occaſion would not have been deemed, by 
the clergy or the pope, an irremifible fin. 

The. truth of this matter appears to be very 


well ſtated by William of Newbury, who Newbrigen- 


lived and wrote in thoſe times. He ſays © zhat 


ſis, Rerum 
Anglorum, 


Henry was the more inconſoleably affiited, l. ii. e. 21, 


e becauſe he was ſenſible that whether he ſpared 
e thoſe homicides, or did not ſpare-them, the 
« minds of men would be inclined to think ill 
« of him. For, if he granted impunity to ſuch 
&« heinous criminals, it would be imagined he had 
given encouragement and authority to the crime: 
« buf, if he puniſhed that in them which it was 
&« ſuppoſed they bad not undertaken without on- 

18 A” . ders 
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BOOK. IV. « ders from him, he would be ſpoken of as 


— nnd 
A. D. 1172. 


« guilty of a double wickedneſs. Wherefore be 
« thought it beſt to ſpare them, and out of re- 
« gard to his own fame, as well as their ſafety, 


4% delivered them over to the apoſtolical ſee, 


« that they might undergo a folemn penance.” 
The ſame writer adds, that, being ftung 
« with remorſe, they willingly went to Rome, 


“ and were ſent by the pope from thence to 


« Jeruſalem, where, after they had, for ſome 


years, performed not remiſsly the penance 


V. Cart. 
2 Johan. 
Memb. 9. 


V. Hiſtor. 


Quadripart. 


Gervaſe, ad 


ann. 1172. 


& injoined them, they all ended their lives.“ 


But in this account of their death he certainly 


was miſtaken: for it appears by records, that 
Hugh de Morville was alive in the ſecond year 
of King John; though their having all periſhed 
within leſs than three years after their crime 


was committed is mentioned as an extraordi- 


nary judgement of God, and a divine attef- 
tation of the ſanity of Becket, by ſome 
of the writers of his life. "bes 

A little before the abſolution of Henry, his 
eldeſt ſon and Margaret, his daughter-in-law, 
had gone over into England, and were crowned 
together, at Wincheſter, by the archbiſhop of 
Rouen, aſſiſted by the biſhops of Evereux and 
Worceſter. The employing in this miniſtry 
a foreign primate was a new and extraordi- 
nary at. During the vacancy of the ſee of 
Canterbury it naturally belonged to the arch- 
biſhop of York, or the biſhop of London : 
but the king of France inſiſting, that neither 


thoſe prelates, nor the biſhop of Saliſbury, 


ſhould | 
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ſhould have any part in it, on account of the BOOK IV. 
enmity which he knew had ſubſiſted between N. B. Tra 
them and Becket, this expedient was adviſed, 

or approved of, by the legates. A better would 

have been, to have filled the ſee of Canterbury 

before this coronation : but Henry, with good 

reaſon, deferred the election of a ſucceſſor to 
| Becket, till he ſhould be abſolved by the papal 
authority, for fear that, while he was nego- 

tiating with Rome, new diſturbances might 

ariſe from another primate, in England, at- 

tached to the perſon and principles of the 
former : and Louis, who had thought the not 
crowning his daughter together with her huſ- 

band, in the-year eleven hundred and ſeventy, 

an affront and indignity, for which he ought 

to demand the moſt ſpeedy reparation, would 

endure no delay. There does not appear to 

have been any real neceſſity for repeating the 
coronation of the young king; but the doubts 

raiſed by Becket, whether, during his life-- 

time, the performing of that ceremony by any 

other biſhop did not make it null and void, 

may have cauſed this repetition, which was 

not diſagreeable to the uſage of that age. As 

ſoon as it was over, this prince returned to 

Caen, where he was preſent at his father's ab- 
ſolution by the legates ; and then, no urgent 
buſineſs requiring his longer ſtay abroad, he 

went back into England, about the end of 
September in the year eleven hundred and fe- 

venty- two. N 
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A. D. 1172. 
Gervaſe, ut 
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Not long afterwards meaſures. were taken 
in that kingdom for. the electing of a new 
archbiſhop; of Canterbury. The prior and 
monks of the convent of Chriſtchurch in Can- 


terbury demanded '@ free election, by which 


they meant to exclude the biſhops of the pro- 
vince from any ſhare. with them in it, and the 
king from recommending. As this could not 
be granted, the young Henry and his mini- 
ſters, when they had laboured in vain to over- 
come their obſtinacy, ſent Odo the prior with 


ſome of his monks into Normandy, to King 


Henry the father, who did his utmoſt to ain 
the votes of the con vent, through the prior's 
mediation, for the biſhop of Bayeux, a man 
of a gentle and tractable diſpoſition : but Odo 
was deſirous that another 1 ſhould be 
choſen; and though Henry, for the fake of 

an object ſo important to the quiet of his realm, 
ſtooped even to ſupplications which did not 
well become the majeſty of the crown,. it was 
all to no purpoſe. The condeſcenſion of the 
king ſerved only to encreaſe the haughtineſs of 


the monk, who returned to England reſolved 
to perſevere; in oppoſing the election of the pre- 


late recommended by that prince. Nothing 
therefore was done for ſeveral months in this 


| buſineſs, . 


But in all other points the affairs of 


now wore a moſt flattering aſpect. His re- 


conciliation with Rome, his near alliance with 
Louis, his ſubſidiary treaties with the earls of 
Boulogne and of F Flanders, bis confederacy with 

the 


* 
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the emperor and with the very potent doke of BOOK TV. 
—— — Bavaria, who A. married his TB r- 
daughter, ſeemed to promiſe him a ſecure and 
laſting tranquillity in all his foreign domi- 
nions. The commotions in Wales were ap- 
peaſed. The king of Scotland, unaided by 
the arms of France, could not hope to ſuc- 
ceed in a war againſt England, which king- 
dom, in all appearance, was more free from 
any cauſes of internal diſorders than it had 
been ſince the firſt coming in of the Normans. 
The adminiſtration of government was mild 
and juſt; the title to the crown undiſputed. 
Nothing had happened to leſſen the honour 
and dignity of the Engliſh name in any part 
of the world. The Engliſh empire was en- 
ereaſed, without any los of blood, and with 
little expence of treaſure, by the acquifition of 
Ireland, the moſt beneficial to England that 

could be made. But while Henry was think- 
ing how to perfect this atchievement, which 
he had not wholly finiſhed, and extending his 
cares to many other great objects for the good 
of his family, or the happineſs of his people, 
with equal affection to both, his peace was 
diſturbed by an unſuſpected, unnatural, and 
impious conſpiracy, of his family itſelf, with 
many peers of his realm, and foreign powers, 
againſt him; a conſpiracy, which burſt forth 
at once, like the ſudden eruption of a vulcano, 
and ſhook all his dominions to the very foun- 
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tred, ſhe fought revenge by the moſt peg” 


Diceto 3 
iſt. ad ann. 
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The firſt contriver of this treaſon was Elea. 
nor, his queen, incited to it by rage at finding 


herſelf neglected, and other women preferred 


to her, by a huſband ſhe had loved, William 


i 


of Newbury ſays, that, when ſhe ceaſed tp 
breed children, the king forſook her bed, Love 
and pride had been always her predominant 
paſſions, and both were offended by this infi- 
delity, which having changed her too violent 


and ill-requited fondneſs into a rancorops ha- 


ous means. For, while her huſband was 

Ireland, ſhe infuſed into the mind of their 
eldeſt ſon, Henry, by the help af Radulph de 
 Faie, her uncle, and Hugh de. Saintemaure, 
who had worked themſelves into the favour 
of that prince, ſuggeſtions of the incongruity 
of his being a king, and not exerciſing the 
power which belonged to that office without 


controul. His own temper inclining him to 


tbink, that his father, by having placed the 


entertain ſuch ideas, he was eaſily brought to 


crown on his head, had taken it off from his 
own. When Neger found that this notion, 
. inculcated and confirmed by ber 
agents about him, as well as by berſelf, 
had prepared him to rebell whenever the 
could ſe a fit opportunity and ſufficient 


Krevgth to ſupport him, ſhe proceeded to come 


bine many perſons. of great power in a gon- 


federacy with him, but by what methods, or 


at hat particular times, we are not well in- 


formed. It only appears, that in che courſe 
of 
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of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-two — — IV. 
Adam de Port, being arraigned of traiterouſly T 772 
conſpiring the death of the king, fled out of Benedict. 
the realm before a trial, and was outlawed : mr Laſt . 
but we do not find that the king had any in- 
formation of the extent of the plot; no other 
perſon being charged, nor any of thoſe mea- 
ſures taken, which muſt naturally have re- 
ſulted from the leaſt intelligence given of the 
| nature of thoſe intrigues, with which there 
is too much cauſe to believe this execrable de- 
fign was connected. The king of France is, 
by ſome contemporary hiſtorians, ſaid to have 
been one of the firſt who adviſed and promo- 
ted the forming of a league, in which were 
engaged the two earls of Flanders and Bou- 
logne, | for the dethroning of Henry, and giving 
the young king, his eldeſt ſon, the ſole govern- 
ment of the kingdom. It ſeems, they de- 
pended on Henry's being detained a longer 
time in Ireland. For, when Louis heard of 
his arrival at Barfleur, he exclaimed, that this Diceto Imag. 
prince, now in Ireland, nom in England, and Fiſt. ad ann. 
udo in Normandy, muſt be rather ſuppoſed * 
ty, than ride, or - fall] Words which lead one 
to think, that he by whom they were ſpoken 
was not only ſurprized, but 3 and 
vext, at the great haſte made by Henry, which 
diſconcerted = ſchemes his enemies had con- 
trived to annoy him in his abſence. 
About the feaſt of All Saints in the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-two, the young 
5 A and A queen. were ordered by his _ 
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BOOK N. to come over into Normandy, which command 
N 774 — (it is ſaid) he very unwillingly obeyed. If this 
Benedict. reluctance was not feigned, it may either have 
i — ariſen from bis wiſhing to begin the rebellion 
in England without any longer delay, or from 
apprehenſions that his father, having diſcovered 
his treaſon, might intend to arreſt him: but 
ſo little did Henry ſuſpect the machinations 
between Louis and him, that the principal 
cauſe of ſending for him and his conſort 'was 
that monarch's  defire to {ee them at Paris. 
They went thither, and after a ſhort ſtay with 
him there, during which the whole plan vor the 
rebellion was ſettled, they returned into Nor- 
V- Authors mandy; which ſome: authors ſuppoſe they were 
= u* conſtrained to do by a peremptory order from 
Henry, ' becauſe he feared (as they ſay) the 
fraud and malice of Louis: but more proba- 
bly their departure was owing to other reaſons, 
and ſuch as fatisfied Louis that they might go 
back without danger: for otherwiſe he would 
„ not have permitted them to leave him. Nor 
ths did Henry put his ſon under any reſtraint when 
he had him again in his power, but left him 
behind in Normandy with his wife, and went 
himſelf to keep his Chriſtmas in Anjou. Be- 
fore they ſeparated, that prince, purſuant to a 
counſel given to him by Louis, demanded of 
his father to be put in preſent pofſefſion of 
Normandy, Anjou, or England: which be- 
ing refuſed, he ſaid nothing, but determined 
b to execute his treaſonable deſigns, of which this 
f 2 was a — being certainly rather 
1 made, 
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made, that he might plead the — to juſtfy BOOK IV, 
his revolt, than with any bope to obtain it. F 
After Chriſtmas Henry ſent for his ſon to | 
come to him at Chinon in Anjou; from 
whence they went together, in company with Diceto Imag. 
Queen Eleanor, into Auvergne, where he Git. 2-501. | 
had appointed a meeting with the earl of Savoy Benedict. 
and Morienne, in order to conclude a treaty Abbas. 2 
of marriage between his youngeſt ſon John, nh ol 
who had hardly yet completed the ſeventh 
year of his age, and the earl's eldeſt daughter. 
As it never took effect, it will be enough to 
ſay here, that, in caſe the earl's death with- 
out a ſon by the lady to whom he -was mar- 
ried, it would have given to John all that prince's 
dominions, and a large ſhare of them even if 
he ſhould have a ſon, which contingency was 
thought very unlikely to happen. It proceeded 
ſo far, that the princeſs was delivered to King 
Henry the father, to be kept in his cuſtody, 
and e his twytion, till a conſummation of 
the marriage at a proper age of the parties. 
But, in a ſubſequent conference with the earl 
at Limoges, Henry mentioning the three caſtles 
of  Mirebeau, Chinon, and Loudun, (which 
after the death of his brother, Prince Geoffry 
Plantagenet, had all been repaired) as an in- 
heritance he intended to leave to John by his 
laſt will, the young king, who was preſent, 
pertinaciouſly refuſed to give his conſent to 
this bequeſt, though the benefits likely to ac- 
erue to his family from ſuch an alliance would 
lam e a much greater. Uercupon, and 
in 
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BOOK TV. in conſequence of ſome intelligence given by 


*r by — the earl of Toulouſe, who had now made a 
| firm agreement with Henry, on terms I ſhall 

mention more particularly hereafter, that mo- 
i narch removed from the family of his ſon a 
Chron. Va- young lord named Aſculfe de St. Hilaire, and 


Roben de Others of his houſehold, whoſe evil counſels 


Monte. he thought had inſtigated their maſter to this 
1 undutiful conduct; and placed about him new 
* ſervants, on whoſe loyalty and approved af. 
fection to himſelf he more confidently relied, 
But the root of the miſchief lay deeper, and 
the extent of it reached further, than he yet 


knew, or ſuſpected. For, foon afterwards, 


8 while he and his ſon were returning from 
* Limoges into Normandy, that prince left him 
Per. Bieten. at Chinon, and with all the ſpeed he could 
Friſt. make rode before him to Alengon; - from 

whence, as if his intention had been to go to 
Caen, he proceeded to Argenton, and taking 
there a ſhort reſt went out of that town about 
day- break, and haſtened to Chartres, where the 
French court then reſided. His father, who had 


followed him as far as Alengon, lay there the ſame 


night on which which he lay at Argenton: but 
being informed the next day of the road he had 
taken, inſtead of continuing his journey to Caen 
or Rouen, he viſited all his caſtles on the fron- 
tier of France, and cauſed them to be ſpeedily 
repaired and provided with whatſoever was ne- 
ceflary for their defence, but mare eſpecially 
Giſors, which he ſtrengthened and ſupplied to 
the utmoſt of his power. He then viewed all 
his caſtles in the dutchy of Normandy with 
| | F Te the 
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the ſame prudent care, and ſent letters to the BOOK IV. 
governors of his ſeveral fortreſſes, in Aqui- N. P. 
taine, in Anjou, in Bretagne, and in England, 
commanding them to fortify and guard well 
the places committed to their keeping. For he 
now apprehended the extent of that danger, to 
which hitherto he had been unaccountably 
blind. Soon after the event which impelled 
him to take theſe neceſſary precautions, Richard 
Barre, whom, in recompence for many faith- 
ful ſervices, he had, not long before, made 
chancellor to his ſon, delivered up the great 
ſeal : nor was leſs integrity found in the officers 
he had placed in the houſehold of his ſon, wha 
all returned to him, and brought with them 
the whole baggage belonging to their maſter. 
But he' ſent them back to that prince with 
his arms and accoutrements, and with filver 
plate for his uſe, and horſes and garments, 
Whether he did this in hopes that ſo generous 
a proceeding might touch his heart, or with 
an intention to keep theſe men about him as 
ſpies, or for both theſe reaſons conjointly, may 
be matter of doubt: but they were not per- 
mitted to continue in his ſervice, unleſs they 
would take an oath of fealty to him, without 
any reſerve of that higher allegiance they 
owed to his father ; which all of them did, 
except three, whom he therefore diſſmiſſed. 
Many noblemen of Normandy, Aquitaine, and —_ 
Bretagne, had fled with him to Chartres, and 
many more followed ſoon ; his flight having 
been evidently the effect of a ſettled and pre- 
t cConcerted 


1173. 
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BOOK lv. concerted ſcheme. But the difficulty he found 
Tir 
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to eſcape from his father obliged him to leave 
his queen behind; which ſurely he did not 
mean to do, when firſt he formed that deſign ; 
and this circumftance muſt have been a great 


mortification, both to him and to Louis. 


While he was in Auvergne, and at Limoges, 
he had frequent opportunities of ſeeing his 
mother; and there ſhe, doubtleſs, not only 


fomented and confirmed his bad diſpoſitions 


againſt the king his father, but agreed with 
him to take an open part herſelf, and alſo en- 
gage his two brothers, Richard and Geoffry, 
who were with her at this time (the eldeſt of 
them being then about fixteen years old, and 
the other about fifteen) to join in his revolt, 


This reſolution was ſoon diſcovered to Henry 


V. P. Bleſenſ. 


Epiſt. 154. 
See alſo Ap- 


after the young king's departure: for, among 
the epiſtles of his. ſecretary - Peter of Blois, 
there is one which appears to have been writ- 


ten to her, about this time, from the archbi- 
ſhop of Ronen, at her huſband's defire, re- 


primanding her for having wilfully ſeparated 
herſelf from him, and encouraged her children 


to rebel againſt him; exhorting her to return, 


together with her ſons, and affuring her, if 


| ſhe did, that ſhe and they ſhould be kindly 


and affectionately treated, but theatening, if 


ſhe. did not, that he, as her dioceſan, would 


proceed againſt her with eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 


This prelate was now joined with the biſhop 


of Lifieux in an embaſſy to Louis on this ardu- 


ous buſineſs, the ſucceſs of which is related in a 
', 68 wh 75 letter 
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letter to Henry from thoſe miniſters W BOOK IV. 
which, together with that beforvancntioanl; 3 
the reader may fee in the Appendix to this book. V. P. Bleſenſ. 
The embaſſadors tell the king, „that they S 153e 
« could draw from Louis no anſwer to the pendix, 8 
« ſalutation delivered by them in his name, 

« though they had taken great care to make 

«.1t as agreeable and ſoothing as they could : 

« but that, when they opened to that prince 

« the particulars of the buſineſs upon which 

« they. were ſent, repeatedly inculcating. the 

« benefits of peace, and miſchiefs of diſſention, 

« he heard them patiently, to the ;end, . with- 

« out any interruption, and, after ſome pauſe, 

6 began contumeliouſly to reproach the king, 

their maſter, wich many artifices and frauds, 

« by which, he complained, he had often been 

6 circumvented. He ſaid, that Henry had 

« frequently, on very ſlight pretences, violated 

« the faith which they had mutually plighted 

the one to the other, and ſhewn himlelf ſo 

40 unſteady, that for the future he would put 

no confidence in him. He added, that, be- 

fore the young king came to Chartres, he 

% had taken himſelf a determinate reſolution 

* to make war againſt Henry; and, in declaring 

the cauſes which induced him to adhere to 

« this intent, he mentioned Henry's detaining 

the young queen from her huſband, his not 

* returning her portion, his having inſtigated 

the ſubjects of the crown of France, from 

„ the mountains of Auvergne as far as the 

6 Wang egg become enemies to their ſovereign, 
3 | | c and 
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et and having alſo, in prejudice to the rights 


« of that crown, admitted the earl of Tou- 
6 louſe to do him liege homage. Finally he 
« {wore, that he would never again conclude 


b with Henry, either treaty, or agreement, 


e without the conſent of the ſons and wife of 


« that prince.” | | 
On theſe complaints it will be neceſſary to 


make ſome obſervations. With regard to the 


detaining of the young queen from her huſ- 
band, it was a conſequence of the flight and 
rebellion of her huſband, which he and his 


_ father-in-law might well expect: nor could 


Henry conſent, while this rebellion continued, 


to put out of his power ſo valuable a pledge; 
which might be a means of obtaining the peace 


= he wiſhed. As for the reſtitution of her por- 


tion, namely, Giſors and the Vexin, the de- 


mand of it appears entirely groundleſs: and 


this province, with the caſtle, being a neceſ- 
ſary barrier to the dutchy of Normandy on that 


fide, the giving it up, at this time, to the 
young queen or her huſband, would have 


been opening that country to enemies and in- 
vaders. Of the rebellion, which Henry was 


_ accuſed of exciting, I find no intimation, 


in the hiſtory of thoſe times; nor was he ever 


in circumſtances, after his return out of Ire- 


land, which could incline him to kindle 3 
war in France. But, if the ceſſion he had 
made of the dutchy of Aquitaine to his ſecond 
ſon, Richard, by the treaty of Montmirail, 
was really ſo compleat, as the account of that 
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treaty in John of galiſbury's letters affirms it BOOK Iv. 
w = been, it is hard to ſay on what ground T B. T5 
bis receiving of linge homage 4 the earl of 
Fonlouſe was fupported. Vet there is rea- 
ſon to believe, that if Henry, in this act, had 
been guilty of a culpable irregularity, he would 
have been brought to correct it, by amicable 
methods, without a war. And moſt certainly 
neither this, nor any former offence he had 
given to Louis, was fufficient to juſtify that 
prince in abetting fuch an atrocious rebellion 
of his wife and ſons againſt him, a rebellion 
which. violated the firſt laws of ſociety and the 
bigheſt duties of nature. 
Tb be two prelates concluded the account of V. Epiſt. Pet. 
thewembaſſy with exhorting their maſter, , eee 
be very careful in guarding his ſeveral for- 
ic treſſes, and more efpecially 5:3 own life: for 
all France had unanimouſly conſpired his 
« deſtruction, and did not think it enough to 
« lay waſte all his territories with fire and 1 
« fword, but platted execrable witheanefs Again . bn 
nw gene 1 
Bales this kxtwr. came to him, or about the B Benedit 4 
Gabe time, Richard and Geoffry were ſent by g ape, ad 
their mother to Paris; ; and ſoon after wards, ann. 1173. 
thinking herſelf not in ſafety, ſhe attempted, 
diſguiſed in the habit of a man, to follow Gervaſe, 
them thither, but was arreſted and kept in cloſe Chron. col. 
confinement. By whom, or where ſhe was m_ 
kized, and whether, under this ſudden and 
terrible change of her fortune; her violent ſpirit 
retained all its natural hercenels ; or Whether, 
Vor. n IL finding 
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BOOK IV. finding herſelf in the power of her huſband, 
I. ins, the fought to merit his pardon by any con- 


Benedict, 
Abbas. 
Hoveden. 


Br ompton · 8 


feſſions or diſcoveries to him, are circumſtances 
not mentioned in the hiſtory of thoſe times. 


Probably none but the king's moſt truſted 


friends were let into the ſecrets of this dark 
tranſaction; but 1 it is ſtrange, that more par- 


ticulars concerning her arreſt, which could 
hardly be concealed from the knowledge of 


the publick, have not been tranſmitted to us 


by ſome of the many contemporary writers ! 


This Fury being chained, Henry — it 
leſs difficult to contend with his other enemies: 


yet their number was ſo great, and ſome of 


them were ſo powerful, that a heart, not en- 
dued with a moſt extraordinary firmneſs, 


would have fainted and ſunk into deſpair. 
The Eaſter feſtival coming on, Louis ſum- 
moned a great council to meet him at Paris, 


and in the face of his whole realm aflembled 
there tqok an oath, that he would aſſiſt, to 


the utmoſt of his power, the young Henry 


and his brothers againſt their father, and en- 
deavour, by force of arms, to put him in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the kingdom of England. He like- 


woiſe cauſed all the nobles, who were preſent 


in that aſſembly, to take a ſimilar oath, having 
firſt received one from the young king and his 
brothers, that they would not depart from him, 
nor make peace with their father, unleſs he and 
the barons of his realm ſhould conſent t to It 
and coneur therein. 
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This confederacy being thus 8 and BOOK IV. 
"ated. the young king received homage LD nary 


from the earl of Flanders and his brother, the 
earl of Boulogne, which he madly purchaſed 
by making a grant to the former of the whole 
county of Kent with the caſtles. of Dover and 
Rocheſter; befides a clear annuity of a thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling from other lands in Eng- 
land; and to the latter of the ſoke of Kirketon 
in Lindſey, and the province of Mortagne in 
Normandy. Homage was alſo done to him 
by the earl of Blois, in return for a grant of 
pf caſtle of Amboiſe with all his rights in 
Touraine; and for an extinction of the claim 
which he and his father had made to Chateau 
Renard, over and above an annuity of five 
hundred. pounds in Angevin money. Theſe 


donations, and others, to many nobles of 


France, which the contemporary authors ſay v. Authotes 
they have omitted to mention on account of _ ae 


their number, were ſealed with a great ſeal, 


repreſenting that of England, and made in | 


France, by an order of the French king, for 
this purpoſe. Similar bribes were employed 
to engage in the party of the young king of 
England many lords of that realm. Particular 
notice is taken of a grant to Hugh Bigot, and 
to his. heirs for ever, of the honour of Eye 
and the royal caſtle of Norwich. About the 


ſame time the earldom of Northumberland 


as far as the Tyne was alſo granted by this 
prince to William the Lion, king of Scotland, 
and to his brother David that of Huntington, 
with Cambridgeſhire annexed to it, as an aug- 
132 mentation 
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BOOK Iv. mentation of the gift conferred upon him be- 
A D. 177 3. fore by King Henry the father. One. is hardly 


more ſhocked at the impiety of the fon in en- 
tering into this league, than at his folly in thus 


yielding the keys of his realm to the king of 


Scotland and to the earl of Flanders: 4 wag 
ally as the latter, in conjunction with his 
ther, the earl of Boulogne, was very potent 


at ſea, and but fix years before, without any 
Juſt cauſe of war, had, together. with that 
ee notoriouſly deſigned an invaſion of 


ngland, The only excuſe for this act, and 
for Wh profuſe alienations of the royal demeſne 
by. the eher grants above-mentioned, is the 
youth of the donor, on the fimplicity of which 
and the paſſions attending it thoſe artiully 
worked, to draw him into theſe miſchiefs, who 
" ht to have been moſt careful and vigilant 
ve him from them. But what alleviates 


_ E guilt much aggravates theirs, and particu- 


Benedict. 


Abbas. 
Hoveden. 


Gervaſe. 


Brompton. 


| wy 


his mother's. 
Soon. after the Eafter bobyduys, hoſtilities 


were begun, on the part of the rebels, by great 


devaſtations of Henry's demeſnes in France, to 
which, in many. of the provinces fubject to 


him there, but a faint reſiſtance was made on 


the part of his friends; the apprehenſion of bs 
ruin, and of their bem expoſed to the ven- 


5 1 of his ſons for their adherence to him, 


intimidating many, as to render them back- 


ward and unactive in his cauſe. Every hour 
now: brought him a more alarming account of 

nne new Weed from bim; and he expe- 
: 1 rienced. 
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rienced the truth of what he had heen warned BOOK IV. 
of, by the archbiſhop of Rouen and the biſhop a 
of -Lificux, in the letter before-cited, - that V. Epiſt. Pet. 
te ſeveral, even of thoſe who were fed at his Bleſenſ. 153. 
“table with him; only waited for an oppor- 
ec tunity of rebelling againſt him; and that 
& the knowledge of his having ſo many inteſ- 

« time enemies was the chief encouragement to 
© the others, who were not his ſubjects, to 
make this war upon him.” Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances neceflity conſtrained him to a mea- 
ſure which he otherwiſe would have ſhunned. 
The fame ſpecies of mercenaries that King 
Stephen had employed, and he himſelf, about 
twenty years before, had expelled out of Eng- 
land; was ſtill ſubſiſting in France, in Ger- 
many, and in Brabant, under different chiets, 
who kept them always well trained. In this Neubrigenſis, 
extremity therefore, deſerted and betrayed, |: it c: 27- 
with the baſeſt diſloyalty, by many of his ſub- Abbas. 
jects, and doubtful of all, fearing even for his Hoveden. 
life, if he had not a guard, to which he might germ, 
truſt it more ſafely, than he could to the tub ann. 1173. 
knights of his own houſehold itſelf, he had 
recourſe to theſe men, as the only. help he 
could find which was ready to anſwer the exi- 
gence of the danger. From his known libe- 4 
rality to ſoldiers of merit they were well. in- —— 9 
elined to his ſervice: the bargain was ſoon 1 
concluded; and twenty thouſand of them were 
taken into his pay, before any great army was 
brought into the field by the confederate 
princes. Some of theſe he diſpoſed of in ſe- 
| $3 - _ curing 


\ 
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BOOK IV, - curing thoſe caſtles and other fortified places, 


4 P. 1773. 


V. Authores 
citatos ut ſu- 


Pra. 


where the fidelity of the garriſons! or inhabi+ 


tants was moſt doubtful, and kept the reſt 


about him, to oppoſe them to his enemies, 
whereſoever they thould attack him. Thus 
did the money he had prudently laid up in 


his treaſury, when it ſeemed to all the world 


he had nothing to fear, procure. him ſafety in 
the hour of his greateſt diſtreſs: for many of 


his vaſſals, who before were wavering and un- 


certain, ſeeing him ſtrengthened by ſo great 
and ſo formidable a body of veteran troops, ad- 


hered to him with more courage; and ſome 


who had intended to go over to the rebels 
were deterred from the execution of that de- 
ſign: ſo that he ſoon was enabled to join other 


forces to theſe mercenary bands, and e 
or 


he could employ with leſs reluctance 


yet did he neglect to endeavour to ſupport the 


juſtice of his cauſe by the aid of ſpiritual wea- 


pons. Children in arms againſt their father 


and their ſovereign, to tear his crown, from 


his head before his death, out of impatience to 


rule, when the eldeſt of. them had ſcarce at- 
" tained to manhood, were, together with all 
the adviſers and accomplices of their revolt, the 


fitteſt objects of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, that 


Rome could poſſibly find in the whole extent 
of thoſe countries over which ſhe. had ſtretched 


her ſpiritual juriſdiction. Henry therefore ap- 


. es with peculiar carneſtnels, to that ſee, for 


neral ſentence of excommunication. againſt 


T1 bis three rebellious ſons, and all their adherents. 


EE” In 
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In writing to Alexander on this important ſub- BOOK IV. 
jet, he made uſe of the pen of his learned & P. 17737. 
ſecretary, the celebrated Peter of Blois, whoſe V. P. Bleſenſ. 
credit with that pontiff, and all the college of $189: 
cardinals, he knew to be great. The wording 
of the letter was probably truſted to him, and 
not ſufficiently attended to by the king in that 
hurry of buſineſs. He drew it with much zeal 
for the cauſe of his maſter, but with ſome ex- 
preſſions of a dangerous tendency to the dig- 
nity and independence of his crown : for he 
made him ſpeak as if he held his kingdom in a 
feudal ſubjection to the pope. Henry certainly 
acknowledged no ſuch ſubjection before or after 
this time ; nor 1s 1t credible that he meant to 
ſubmit to it now, or authorize ſuch a notion. 
But, that the pope was ſupreme lord of all 
Catholic kingdoms, and that all kings were 
his vaſlals, was aſſerted, in that age, by many 
of the clergy, and more eſpecially by the 
monks. Peter of Blois therefore wrote accord- 
ing to his own principles of religion and go- 
vernment, or accommodated his ſtyle to the 
wiſhes and pretenſions of the court of Rome; 
and it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed that the 
letter was ſent without being ſhewn to the 
king. It does not appear that Alexander 
grounded upon it any demand of homage or 
fealty from that prince, or ever confidered it 
in any other ligbt than as a compliment paid 
to him by the courteſy of the ſecretary, on 
Which no ſtreſs could be laid. But he found 
himſelf perplexed in what manner to aft. For, 
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BOOK IV. the king of France being joined with Henry's 
A. P. 1175. ſons in this war, and the ptincipal fomenter 


* 


| Benedict 
Abbas. 
Gervaſe. 


Brompton. 
3 
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of their rebellion, whatever cenſures were ful- 


minated againſt the rebels, and againſt their 


notorious herons, muſt. neceflarily fall on 
that monarch, the moſt devoted friend to the 
perſon of the pope, and the moſt obſequious 
ler vant of the — 22 On the ather hand, 


there was Chis fo very odious and ſhock- 


in this unnatural and unprovoked revolt, 
ſach a" complication of impiety, treaſon, and 
ingratitude, that Alexander was ſenſible he 


* ſhould bring a great ſcandal upon himſelf and 
his ſee, if he did not uſe that authority which 
be claimed as inherent in the ſucceſſors of St. 
Peter, to endeavour to ſuppreſs it, at the re- 


queſt of a king to whom he had perſonally 
To bigheft obligations, which were known to 
all Europe. In this dilemma he choſe rather 
to act as a mediator between the two parties, 
than offenſively againſt either; but ſo to me- 
diate, as wWarmly to interpoſe his good offices 
in favour of Henry, and labour to procure an 
honourable peace for that king. His legates 


therefore employed their utmoſt endeavours to 


extinguiſh the flame that was ready to break 
out; while Henry lay at Rouen, obſerving 


the motions of the confederate princes, and 


collecting, not only from his territories in 
France, but from England and Ireland, all 


the troops he could venture to draw out of 


thoſe iſjands, which, joined to the mercenaries 
ho had hired befor: 8 eee ſuch an army 
of 


or Kine HENRY II. 153 
of well-diſciplined ſoldiers as did not fear to BOOK IV, 
oppoſe the much more numerous forces, which XB. 775 
the king of France and the earl of Flanders 
were diligently raiſing in all their dominions. 

A contemporary writer affirms, that in Flan- Diceto Imag, 
ders theſe levies met with great oppoſition from Hiſt. f. 572. 
the chief nobility there; but, the power of the 
earl overcoming their honeſt diſlike to the ſer- 
vice, he and his brother were ready, in the 
month of June eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
three, to act in concert with Louis, who had Neubrigenſis, 
now raiſed a mighty hoſt, in which were no H N- 
fewer than ſeven thouſand knights, and who 1 
propoſed to begin the operations of the war by Hoveden, 
invading Normandy on the fide of Verneuil in 1 f 
Perche, while the two earls ſhould attack it on Diceto, ad 
the fide of Picardy, by laying ſiege to Aumale, ann. 1273. 
Henry had provided for the ſafety of both theſe 
frontiers by good garriſons in the forts, com- 
mitting the cuſtody of the town and caſtle of 
Verneuil to the valiant Hugh de Lacy, and 
Hugh de Beauchamp; and that of Aumale (or 
Albemarle, as it was then called) to the earl 
who derived his title from that caſtle, but had 
_ alſo very great poſſeſſions in England. On the 
twenty-ninth day of June the Flemings in- 
veſted the latter of theſe places, which, though 
able to have made a long defence, was quickly 
ſurrendered to them. The whole garriſon and 
the earl of Albemarle himſelf were made pri- 
ſoners at diſcretion; but he purchaſed his free- 
dom by conſenting to give up to the young King 
of England all his other forts and caſtles, which 
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154 HISTORY or TH LIFE 
BOOK IV. laid him under a violent ſuſpicion of perfidy in 
: XD the loſs of this place, — he kgs the 
1 blame of it on the treachery of the garriſon, 

who forced him (as he ſaid) to this very diſ- 
honourable capitulation. From Aumale the 

two brothers, much elated with ſo proſperous 

a beginning of the war, went to beſiege Neu- 

chatel, another royal fortreſs, which, though 

better defended, was obliged to capitulate, in 

leſs than a fortnight, by the mighty force of the 
engines wherewith it was battered. But the 
Neubrigenſis, ear! of Boulogne in this ſiege (as ſome biſto- 

Se rians of that age affirm), or (according to 

Benedict. others) in that of the caſtle of Driencourt, 

Heel. Which was taken by the Flemings ſoon after 

$4 Neuchatel, received a wound in the knee, by 
an arrow from a croſs-bow, and died within 
a few days. The earl of Flanders hereupon 
retired out of Normandy, accuſing himſelf, 
with loud and repeated lamentations, of having 
merited and drawn down this judgement of 
God on his brother and himſelf, by making 
war againſt a prince, his near kinſman, who 
had conferred on him many benefits, and never 
done him any wrong, to ſupport the quarrel 
of a moſt unnatural fon. 

Theſe reproaches of his conſcience, awakened 
by calamity, were indeed too well founded. 
Nor had his brother leſs cauſe for penitence on 
his death-bed ; he alſo having been particularly 
bound to the ſervice of that king whom he had 
conſpired to dethrone, not only by the ſolemn 

_ . oaths of fealty, but by favours received, and 
e e 
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ſtipends paid till the time of his taking part in BOOK Iv. 
this treaſon. Well therefore might he think T. B. 775 
the loſs of his life, in the outſet of this war, a 

juſt puniſhment of his guilt; and well might 

the earl of Flanders, who had drawn him into 

it, tremble himſelf at the thought of the ven- 

ne of God impending over his own head. 


About the time that the Flemings were be- Benedick. 

fieging Neuchatel, the king of France had ſet 1 

dovyn before Verneuil, which confifted of three 

burghs, each incloſed with ſtrong walls, and with 

a ditch full of water, beſides a caſtle, or tower, 

commanding the whole town. Louis made his 

chief attack on that called the great burgh, which 

was very full of people; and, though the garriſon 

bravely reſiſted and repelled the aſſaults of his 

troops, yet at the end of a month, proviſions 

growing very ſcanty, the burghers were per- 

| mitted to conclude an agreement, that this part 

of the town ſhould be yielded to that king 

on the ninth day of Auguſt, if they were not 

ſuccoured before. The time granted was ſhort, 

being no more than three days; during which 

they enjoyed the benefit of a truce, with per- 

miſſion to advertiſe King Henry, their maſter, 

of the extremity to which they were reduced. 

IT bat prince, from an apprehenſion of dividing Dieeto Imag. 

his forces, had remained, during the greateſt Hiſt. 

part of the ſummer, in a ſtate of inaction at 

Rouen, affecting to ſeem much at eaſe, hunt- 

ing oftener than uſual, and ſhewing to all who 
approached him a countenance ſerene and chear- 


ful, 


1 T 1 
wes! J&- 


16 


ok IV. ful, as in a time of ſettled peace; by which 


Neubrigenſis. 
Benedict. 
Abbas. 
Horeden. 
Brompton. 
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artifice he kept up the ſpirits of his friends, 
who thought he ſaw, more than they, that he 
had nothing to fear. But, the earl of Boulogne 


being dead, and the earl of Flanders having there- 


fore withdrawn his own forces, as well as thoſe 
of Boulogne, out of the Norman dominions, 
Henry found himſelf ftrong enough to attack the 
French army before Verneuil. With this intent 
he left Ronen at the head of ten thouſand of his 
mercenary forces, and of a body of Normans 
experienced in wars againſt the French by 


- dwelling on the marches. The earls of Arun- 


del and Eliex, the earl of Vendome, Richard 
de Humet, Henry's conſtable in the dutchy 
of Normandy, and ſome other barons of that 


country, commanded under him. On the fixth 


day of Auguſt he arrived at Conches, a ſtrong 
poſt, where he encamped for two days, that 


ſome troops he expected to join him there 


might come up, which they did on the ſeventh, 
Here he learned from the deputies ſent out of 
Verneuil the convention they had made; and 
on this notice advanced, the following day, to 


Breteuil, where he drew up his army in order 


of battle, being now within two leagues of 


the enemy's camp. When the firſt intelligence 
was brought to Louis from Conches, of his 
arrival at that place, and of his purpoſe to at- 


ſtempt the relief of Verneuil, that monarch and 


Neubrigenfis, 
1. ii. c. 28, 


his troops received the news with ridicule, not 
only (ſays a good contemporary author) from 
the arrogance and preſumption natural to the 
French, but becauſe in numbers and all the 
| : equipment 


or KING HENRY II. er 
uipment of an army they ſeemed ſuperior. BOOK IV. 

dn his nearer approach, Louis ſent a biſhop N. B. Tg. 
and an abbot, to demand of him formally, in N 
the name of their maſter, whether he came to 
give battle. He was met by theſe envoys, in 
bis march from Breteuil, ſome furlongs be- 
fore the body of his army, at the head of 
an advanced party, and compleatly armed at 
all points. When they had delivered their 
meſſage he put on a ſtern look, and with 2 
terrible voice bade them go and tell their king, 
he was haſtening to fight him. The report 
they made ſtruck a terror into the hearts of the 
French. Henry's foldiers, on the contrary, Arnet. 
were very eager to fight, which alacrity WAS Hoveden. - 
particularly inflamed: in the Noxmans, by a Brompton. 
military harangue, addreſt to thoſe of that na- 
tion by the earl of Arundel, the beſt orator 
among the nobles of thoſe days, wherein he 
{et forth the great examples of valour, given 
to them by their countrymen, in former times, 
and the flagrant injuſtice and perfidy of the 
French, who excited and ſupported ſuch an 
impious rebellion of ſons' againſt their father, 
This ſpeech. was: received with, martial acela- 
mations, which ſpread; from the Normans to 
all: the other, bands: but, while they were 
vancing to attack the enemy's camp, the ear] 
of Dreux, the earl of Blois, and the archbi - 
ſhop of Sens, came to Henry, and informed 
him, that the king of France was deſirous of 
a conference with him, in order to treat of a 
peace between him and bis ſons. Henry, ab- 
N | horring 
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BOOK V. horring this war, and wiſhing to end it as 
, ſpeedil y as he could, conſented to grant the 


French a truce for one day more; and it was 

d, that King Louis, and the young princes 
of: England, ſhould confer with him, the next 
day, at an hour and place then appointed. He 
would, perhaps, have done better, if he had 
taken immediate advantage of the ardour he 
faw in his troops. Such moments are deciſive; 
victory ſeemed to invite him; nor could any 
other means ſo effectually cruſh the conſpiracies 
formed againſt him, or deter his enemies, for 
the future, from forming more, as. winning a 


battle againſt the king of France in perſon. 


V. Authores But, inſtead of trying his fortune, he retired 


citatos ut 
ſuprà. 


requeſt, to ſummon the burgeſſes, with whom 


to his former poſt at Conches, from whence, 


the next day, he returned to the place aſſigned 
for the conference, encamping his army on 
ſome eminences not far off, as that of the 


French was ſo near. After having waited be- 


yond the hour appointed, without ſeeing Louis, 
or receiving from him any meſſage in excuſe 
for his abſence, he began to ſuſpe& ſome de- 
ceit, and often caſting his eyes, with an anxi- 
ous impatience, towards Verneuil, he ſaw, on 


a a ſudden, riſing from the great burgh, a very 


black cloud of tmoke, and preſently afterwards 


flames of fire. The cauſe of this was an act 


of the moſt infamous perfidy done by the king 
of France: for that prince had availed himſelf 
of the ſuſpenſion of arms, which Henry had 
ſo frankly and ſo generouſly granted at his 


he 


_or KING HENRY II. 159 
he had made the above-mentioned convention, BOOK IV. 
| to ſurrender to him the burgh, as they had Peers coor 
bound themſelves to do if the fiege was not 
raiſed before that day: and they, ignorant of 
the reaſons which occaſioned the delay of the 
expected relief, thought it neceflary to comply 
with this demand. When he had thus frau- 
dulently obtained admiſſion within their walls, 
he ſet fire to the place, and retired : that even- 
ing to his own territories, in the iſle of France 
near adjacent, carrying off all the burgeſſes, 
with the hoſtages they had given him, and 
all their goods, though he had ſworn not to 
hurt or ſuffer others to hurt them, but to 
return them their hoſtages on the actual ſur- 
render of the great burgh to him at the ſtipu- 
lated time; which ſolemn obligation was gua- 
ranteed by the oaths of his brother the earl 
of Dreux, of the earls of Champagne and of 
Blois, and of the archbiſhop of Sens. On what 
retence this was done we are not told: but 
there muſt have been ſomething, if not to 
juſtify, yet to palliate and excuſe, both to 
themſelves and the world, ſo flagrant a per- 
Jury. oe. 
When King Henry was informed, by the 
return of his ſcouts, or by meſſengers from the 
| | town, of theſe events, he led his army to 
| Verneuil, and detached ſome light horſe to 
| harraſs the French in their retreat, .as ſome au- V. Authores 
thors affirm, who likewiſe ſay that theſe troops £95 ut 
: : 
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put many to the ſword, and took captive a 
greater number, though none of high rank: but 
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0 HISTORY or TRR LIFE 
BO OK IV. William of Newbury denies that there was 
KRG any purfuit ; nor does he accufe the king of 
France of any breach of faith in this whole 
tranſaction. Whether his filence about the facts, 
an which that charge was founded, is fuffici- 
ent to invalidate the poſitive teſtimony of three 
contemporary writers, viz the abbot of Peter- 
borough, Hoveden, and Brompton, the reader 
will judge: but thus much is certain; that the 
precipitate raiſing of the ſiege of Verneuil, and 
retiring out of Normandy upon Henry's ap- 
prœach, brought on Louis more diſgrace, than 
he would have ſuffered by the loſs of a battle; 
and: if to this ignominy was added the perfidy 
imputed: to him, ane can hardly imagine 2 
more ſhameful commencement of an evil un- 
dertaking. It ſeems. that ſoon afterwards, his 
vaſlals having completed their forty days ſer- 
vice, the whole army broke up; for he un- 
duiertook nothing more during the courſe of this 
Near. | Fo OI eng 4 F ets 
Ib Henry, after beſtowing on his mercenary 
troaps,. whole love of plunder: he well knew, 
all the booty left behind in the enemy's camp, 
which conſiſted of large ſtores of wine and 
victuals, and aſter giving due praiſe to the 
garriſon of Verneuil, for the gallant: defence 
they had made, raturned from thence to Rouen, 
not think in ing it Proper to act offenſiv againſt 
his liege lord, the king of France, — his 
own: domain, or for — not explained 
by the writers of thoſe times. On his way he 
took Damwille, a caſtle belonging to one of 


his 


— 
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given by all the hiſtorians of that age to his 
mercenary troops, becauſe they came from 
Brabant) into a part of Bretagne, where the 
earl of Zheſter, in conjunction with the baron 
de Fougeres,. had taken Dol, a frontier town 
on the borders of Normandy, and ſome other 
fortified places; more by. treachery than by 
force. On the twentieth of Auguſt theſe troops 
fought a battle with the rebels, whom, notwith - 
ſtanding a great ſuperiority of numbers, they 
entirely defeated. Fifteen hundred Bretons 
were killed, and many taken priſoners, in the 
fight and purſuit. Among the captives was 
fear de St. Hilaire. The earl of Cheſter and 
the baron de Fougeres retired, with many nobles 
of their party, 125 the remainder of their forces, 
to the caſtle of Dol, which was preſently in- 
velted by the victorious Brabanters, who ſent 
notice to Henry of their having thus ſhut them 
up. 'That monarch, full of joy at this good 


wt = * 


news, immediately ſet out from Rouen, and Neubrigenſis, 
2. c. 29. 


by travelling all the night, without giving Bedi 
| Abbas. 


himſelf time to eat or ſleep, arrived at Dol the 
next day. As ſoon as his engines were ready 
for battering the caſtle; which his preſence 
greatly haſtened, the beſieged, who deſpaired 
of being able to defend it againſt the violence 


his rebel barons, and in it many knights. From BOOK IV. 
SF 4 8 3 bes nf 6 a RF 4412 (“ 4p WY, s 1 e s . 
Rouen he ſent his Brabanters (which name is I B. „ 


Hoveden, 


Brompton, 


of them, and ſuffered extremely by being 
crowded together in too narrow a ſpace (Which 


diets Xia * 2 N ' = f | 
circumſtance would have ſoon deſtroyed them 
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162 HISTORY er THE LIF E. 
BOOK IV. by famine) ſaw no other reſource but the mercy 
T 1 "of their ſovereign, and ſurrendered the fort at 

diſcretion. Near a hundred nobles, the flower 
and ſtrength of Bretagne, were thus delivered 
up into the hands of this prince: but the moſt 


important prize was Hugh earl of Cheſter, 


whoſe great power in England, united to that 
of the other Engliſh rebels, might have en- 
dangered the realm, if he had not been pre- 
vented from acting there, by being driven into 
this untenable caſtle, as into a net which his 
deſtiny had ſpread for him, and out of which 
he could not, by any efforts, eſcape. 


Roberr de Phe mercenaries, who had done the king 


1 great ſervice, were all enriched by a booty, 


which, before the battle, they had taken from 
the Baron de F ougeres, whofe baggage they 
had ſeized, with many horſes and much cattle 
belonging to him and his vaſlals, in a foreſt 
near his caſtle. This, together with the fpoils 


of the captive ſoldiers at Dol, e e not 
a little to fupport their alacrity, and their 


zeal for the ſervice into which they had en- 


tered. © Their reputation was likewiſe fo con- 
firmed by a victory gained entirely by their 


valour, that the fear of them diſmayed all the 
enemies of the prince for whom they fought. 

Benedict. During the courſe of theſe events in France, 

3 the flames of civil war, which had been firſt 


Neubrigenſis, kindled there, began to break out in England. 
. ü c. 30. Robert de Bellomont, earl of Leiceſter, ſur - 
named e boſſu, that is, .crookbacked, had, 

early in the ſpring, gone over to France with 

” | 5 WW 
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4 licence from Henry, who had no ſuſpicions BOOK Iv. 
of him, on pretence of attending to his private X. B. 173. 
affairs in that country, but propoſing to con- 
ſult with Henry's enemies there what meaſures 
ſhould be taken, on both fides of the water, 
to execute thoſe deſigns againſt that king, of 
which he and Queen Eleanor are ſaid to have 
been the firſt inſtigators. The imperfect know- 
ledge we have of the ſecret intrigues which 
preceded this revolt, only permits us to form 
ſome uncertain conjectures on the particular 
motives which drew into it this earl, whoſe 
fither had ſerved Henry with great fidelity and 
affection, to the laſt hour 5 his life, in the 
higheſt office of ſtate, as grand juſticiary of 
England. Perhaps he may have wiſhed to 
ſucceed to that office on the death of his father 
in the year eleven hundred and ſixty-eight. 
But, befides that the precedent of its being ſo 
given might have tended to render it an here- 
ditary dignity in the Bellomont family, ſuch 
a grant would have been liable to another ob- 
jection of no ſmall weight. For this lord, by 
his marriage, was hereditary ſeneſchall or bigh 
ſteward of the crown, and there could be no- 
thing more repugnant to the rules of true po- 
licy, than to ſuffer two offices of ſuch power 
in the ſtate to be engrofled by one man. Yet 
his paſſions might conſider the depriving him 
of a place which his father had enjoyed, as an ill 
return for the ſervices done by that earl, and an 
offence to himſelf. But, whether reſentment, 
or the hope of governing a young and unex- 
3 2 perienced 


164 
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A.D. 1173. 
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perienced king, impelled him to this treaſon, 
or both theſe motives together, he acted in 
France as a chief incendiary of the war againſt 
his ſovereign: on the diſcovery of which, by 
his joining the rebel princes at Paris, all his 
caſtles in Normandy were ſeized by Henry, and 


an order was ſent into England to Richard de 


Diceto Imag. 
Hiſt. 
Benedict. 
Abbas. 


Lucy, and Reginald earl of Cornwall, that 
they ſhould, without loſs of time, take from 
him his chief ſtrength, the town and caſtle of 
Leiceſter. Thoſe to whom he had entruſted 


the cuſtody of them refuſed to give them up, 


and ſtood a fiege, during which the greateſt 
part of the town was deftroyed by an acci- 
dental fire. Soon afterwards, on the twenty- 


eighth of July, the townlmen apitulated, 


Diceto. 
Benedict. 
Abbas. 
Hoveden. 
Neubrigenſis, 
I. ii. c. 30. 


agreeing to ſurrender the remains of the town, 
and pay to the king a fine of three hundred 
marks, on condition of being permitted to re- 
tire, with all their effects, into ſome of the 
royal demeſnes, and reſide therein till the 
troubles in the realm ſhould be ended, with 
full liberty to return, or remain in their new 
ſettlement, after that term. A truce alſo was 
granted to the garriſon in the caſtle till the feaſt 
of St. Michael; which conceſſions were owin 

to advices received by Richard de Lucy at this 
time, that the king of Scotland, at the head of 
a nymerous army, had made a ſudden? irruption 
into Cumberland, and after horrible devaſta- 
tions of all the open country, was beſieging 
Carlifle. To oppoſe this invaſion, the juſti- 
ciary marched nonhuards with op: main body 


OF „ Kilo: HENRY II. 
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of the royal forces, having, before his depar- BOOK Iv. 


ture, demoliſhed the walls and fortifications of 
Leicefter, ſo as to make it defenceleſs. The 
earl of Cornwall ſtayed behind, with a ſtrength 
ſufficient to awe the earl of Leiceſter's vafſals, 
who had knights fees int that county ; and 
Richard de Lucy was joined, in his march to 
Carlifle, by Humphrey de Bohun, lord high 
conffable of England, at the head of other 
troops raiſed by him in the north. While 


Ent 
A. D. 1173. 


they were haſtening to fuccour their coun- 


try men on the borders, the king of Scot- 
land, who found, that his forces, unacquain- 
ted with the regular art of war, were conti- 
nually repulſed in all their allaults by the gar- 
riſon of Carliſle, raiſed the ſiege, and obtain- 
ing from the biſhop of Durham, who ſecretly 
favoured the plot, a ſafe paſſage through his 
county into the northern parts of Yorkſhire, 
layed them waſte with moſt barbarous and 
5 — depredations; his army being chiefly 

oſed of Galwegians, a fierce, uncivilized 
Spe; WHO were under no diſcipline, and 
whom no fenſe of humanity or of piety could 
reſtrain from ſuch acts or ſavage cruelty in 


V. Authores 


citatos ut 


making war, that one cannot read without ſuprz. 


horror the accounts given of them by the 
writers of that age. All the enormities, hich, 
in the reign * King Stephen, the armies of 
David, Williams ndk cher, conſiſting of 
irregulars from the ſame country, had com- 
mitted in the inroads they made into England, 
were now renewed. William ought to have 

M 3 ; learnt, 
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BOOK IV. learnt, from the experience of thoſe times, that 
A.D. 1175. ' by employing theſe troops, whoſe rage and 
avarice, when Jet looſe, he could not ſtop, he 
drew on himſelf a reproach, which the Jervices 
they could do him would by no means com- 
penſate. So conſcious was he indeed of their 
utter inability to contend with a regular and 
well-diſciplined army, that, on the approach 
of the Engliſh, not daring to face them, he 
retired 1 to Scotland, but led captive a great 
multitude of the miſerable people, whoſe coun- 
try he had ruined. Henry's generals, in re- 
venge of theſe inhuman boſtilities, ſet fire to 
Berwick, and advancing from thence ravaged 
Lothian, for ſome ame without the leaſt re- 
Benedict ſiftance. © 

Abba. While theſe military operations were going 
Hoveden. on in Great Britain, the pope's legates in France, 
dau snother Italian prelate, the archbiſhop of 
Tarento, endeavoured to mediate 2 peace be- 
tween Louis and Henry, after the defeat of 

the earl of Cheſter and the rebels in Bretagne, 
Fvidem. Their interceſſions prevailed to bring the two 
monarchs to an interview on their borders, at 
which were preſent Henry's ſons and many 
| nobles of both realms. In this conference 
Henry offered to give his eldeſt ſon, who had 
| complained that his revenues were not ſuffici- 
ent to ſupport his royal dignity, half of thoſe 
he drew himſelf from his own demeſnes in 
England, and four caſtles in that kingdom fit 
for his ſon to inhabit; or, if he ſhould chuſe 
to refide in Normandy, half of the revenues 
0 


8 


oy Kine HENRY WH: 


of that dutchy and the whole revenue of An- BOOK IV, 
jou, with three caſtles in Normandy, to which T 


Hoveden ſays he added one in Anjou, one in 
Touraine, and one in Maine. To Richard he 
offered half of the revenue of Aquitaine, with 
four caſtles in that country; and to Geoffry 
all the territories, which the daughter of Conan, 
the late duke of. Bretagne, inherited from her 
father; if, with the conſent of the pope, he 
could marry that lady, to whom he was be- 


trothed. Concerning the laſt of theſe offers it Thor, Epiſt, S. 


muſt be obſerved, that in the year eleven hun- 


dred and ſixty- ſeven AN of Oxford had ob- Braſs: D 


4th vol, of 


tagne, his third couſin, when both the parties P. 144. 


tained a diſpenſation from Alexander for the 
marriage of Geoffry with Conſtantine of Bre- 


ſhould be of a proper age for that union, which 
they hardly were at this time ; but it ſeems 
that ſome difficulties had been afterwards raiſed 
on this point, which had cauſed the pontiff to 
revoke or ſuſpend the authority of the con- 
ceſſion then made, till further information. 
Henry concluded his propoſals with gene- 
rouſly declaring, that he would entirely ſub- 


mit to the arbitration of the legates and the 
archbiſhop of Tarento, whether any addition, 


and how much, ſhould be made to theſe grants, 
only retaining to himſelf, in all the ceſſions be 
ſhould make, the right of ſovereignty and ſu- 
preme adminiſtration of Juſtice. It muſt be un- 
derſtood that this ſoverezgnty only meant a_ſu- 
periority over his ſons in thoſe fiefs, for which 


be himfelf was a vaſſal of the crown of France: 
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Hoveden. 


Benedict. 
Abbas, 


dom. But bis reſervin 
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Book IV. the royal power which belonged to him in ab- 
re —— 34 105 | | 8 r 1 k 
A. D. 1173. 


ſolute independency, as king of England, not 
extending to thoſe, and , nothing being. more 
remote from his purpoſes at this, time than to 
deny or diſpute the ſovereignty of Louis over 
all the ancient members of the French king- 
ritories of France which he ceded to his ſons, 
a ſuperior dominion over his ſons, as ſub-val- 
fals, and the exercife of thoſe powers which 
belonged to that dominion, would have de- 


feated the main political purpoſe, which Louis 


had in 1 tc revolt of thoſe princes, 
namely, the breaking of that greatneſs, ariſing 
from the multitude of accumulated fiefs, which 


rendered him, and might render every future 


king of England deſcended from him, a vaſ- 
fal of France much too mighty for the mo- 
narchy and ſtate. Louis therefore, with the 
advice of his miniſters and council, declared 
to him, the next morning, when their inter- 
view was renewed, his refuſal, of theſe offers, 


and eafily brought the young princes, Wbo 


had put themſelves abſolutely under his direc- 
tion, to make the ſame anfwer. At this mect- 
ing, the earl of Leiceſter, who. attended in 
their train, deſiring to prevent the concluſion 
of a treaty to which he might be a victim, 


' threw out many opprobrious words againſt 


Henry, and, in ſpeaking to that prince, laid 
his hand on his ſword. This occaſioned, a great 


Abbas, p. 7, tukult; the confercnee. was broke off; and, 


While Henry, much offended, returned to Gi- 
ee ien menen 
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ſors, ſome of his knights had a conflict with BOOK TV. 
thoſe of Louis, in which Engelram de Trie, 
a caſtellan of the Vexin, who about fourteen 
years before, in the war of Toulouſe, had been 
taken by Becket, was again made a priſoner by 
William de Mandeville earl of Eſſex, who 
delivered him to Henry at Giſors, as he de- 
ſired to ſubmit to the mercy of that king, 
whoſe vaſſal he was for his caſtle. _ 

Ihe earl of Leiceſter ſoon afterwards went Benedict. 

from France into Flanders, and paſſed from i, t. i. 
thence into England, at the head of a conſi- 1 

derable body of Flemings, which, it ſeems, Gerraſe, 

the earl of Flanders put under his conduct, or 3 
2 him to raiſe by a commiſſion from Chron. 


ouis and from the young king of England, — Imags 


ts oe" 
A. D. 1173. 


in eee of the meaſures concerted with 
thoſe princes. He landed, on the ſeventeenth 
or eighteenth of October, near the caſtle of 
Walton, a fort belonging to Hugh Bigot, 

Earl of Norfolk and of Suffolk, at the mouth 

of the river Orwell in the county of Suffolk ;, 

from whence he proceeded to the caſtle of 
Framlingham in the ſame county, the capital 

ſeat. of that ear], his. accomplice. in rebellion, 

who received him there, with his lady, the 
counteſs of Leiceſter, and with all his foreign | 
troops; the wide encloſure of the walls con Camden's 
taining, thirteen towers and many other build- 5 _— 
ings. When they had thus joined their forces, 
the firſt, attempt of thoſe lords was to make | 
themſelves. maſters of the neighbouring town-Neubrigenfis. 


Js 
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BOOK IV. of Dunwich, which in thoſe times was con- 


Trg fiderable and full of wealth; but, the inhabi- 


tants making a more couragequs reſiſtance than 
had been expected from them, the two earls 
Benedict. raiſed the fiege, and contented themſelves with 
Hiebe the more eaſy conqueſt of Hageneth caſtle, 


Neubrigenfis, Which held out but four days. 


I. ü. c. 30. During theſe operations in the county of 


Suffolk, intelligence being ſent to Richard de 
Lucy and Humphrey de Bohun in Lothian of 
the earl of Leiceſter's junction with Hugh Bi- 
got, they kept the news very ſecret, and of- 
fered a truce to the Scots till the feaſt of St. 
Hilary, which the king of Scotland, who was 
ignorant of their motive for defiring it, very 
gladly aecepted; and hoſtages, to are the 
due obſervance of it, where delivered on both 
fides. The Englith army, thus enabled to re- 
tire out of Scotland, returned in part to the 
counties from which they had been levied: 
but a large body of them, led by Humphrey 
de Bohun, advanced with great expedition to 
the South-Eaſt, and arriving at St. Edmondſ- 
bury in Suffolk, about the end of October, 
was joined there by the earls of Cornwall, 
Arundel, and Gloceſter. | 


Deo. © Hugh Bigot, after Hageneth caſtle was taken, 


baving no other enterprize to purſue in thoſe 
Parts, thought it inexpedient to keep ſuch 
a number of foreign troops in his caſtle and 
feed them at his coſt. Nor would his lady 
endure to be longer incommoded with ſuch 
troubleſome gueſts, who were the more irkſome 
: | do 
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to her as ſhe did not well agree with the coun- BOOK Iv. 
teſs of Leiceſter. He therefore entreated the Pm mg 
earl to remove all his Flemings into his own , 

lands and forts. But to do this was not eaſy; 

the country between Leiceſterſhire and the caſtle ” cubrigentis, 

of Framlingham being full of the king's forces; © © 

for which reaſon that lord endeavoured to put 

off his departure from this place till further 

ſuccours arrived: nevertheleſs, as he found 

his hoſt weary of him, and was ſenſible, that, 

if the place were beſieged, ſuch a multitude, 

there incloſed, could not long find ſubſiſtence, 

he marched out of it, with his army, a little 

before All Saints day, in the year eleven hun- 

dred and ſeventy-three. Nor did he leave his 

wite behind: for that lady had a bold and maſcu- 

line ſpirit,' and was neither afraid nor unwilling 

to encounter any dangers in company with her 

huſband, who flattered himſelf with ſome hope, 

that he might paſs unoppoſed; as among the 

king's troops, which were poſted round about 

him, many nobles and leaders were his per- 

ſonal friends. But he chiefly confided in the 

valour of his army, which conſiſted of a body 

of about fourſcore knights and other choſen 

borſemen, with an infantry heavy-armed, to 

the number of four or five thouſand, beſides 

archers and light horſe attendant on the knights. 

Hugh de Chatel, a French nobleman of emi- 

nent dignity, and Walter de Wahull, a baron 

of Bedfordſhire, commanded theſe forces un- 

ger the carl of Leiceſter. Having received in- 
formation, that the enemy, with a _— 

hs | much 
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9 HISTORY or Tis LIFE 
BOOK IV. much ſuperior to theirs, was at St. Edmondſ- 
1 3. bury, which lay directly in their road as 

they advanced towards Leiceſter, they tried to 
Dieeto avoid the neceffity of a battle by leaving that 
r town on their left ; but coming into à com- 
Fo: mon, not far diſtant from Fernham, which 
Bode had ſwampey grounds on each fide, they 
9 found the k king's army drawn up chere in 
good order, with the barmer of St. Edmond, 
taken from the abbey, and waving in their 
front. Seeing therefore no means of declin- 
ing an engagement, they haſtily formed their 
line, and prepared for it with a good appear- 
ance of courage. But, though their infantry 
much outnumbered the enemy, yet the cavalry 
of the latter being four to one of theirs, and 
fighting; on a plain, they could not ſtand the 
firft ſhock. Of the foot very few efcaped alive; 
and moſt of the Flemiſh horſemen, with the 
two chiefs above-mentioned, arid the earl of 
_ Eeiceſter himſelf, were made priſoners of r | 
The counteſs, ſeeing all loft, and coming in 
M. Faris. her flight to a river, threw into it a | oy 
with a jewel of great value, which ſhe had on 
her finger, to prevent its being taken (as ſhe 
immediately was herſelf) by thoſe who pur 
ſued her. 
Win che news of this event, ad for 
tunate for Henry, was brought to that mon- 
v. Authores arch, he commanded the priſoners of the greateſt 


 citatos ut ſu- —— and diſtinction to be ſent into Normandy, 
and ſoon afterwards led his Brabanters from 
thence into Anjou, where ſome forts of the 


prà. 


rebels 


ap — 
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rebels were ſurrendered up to him, and in one BOOK IV. 
of them many knights and gentlemen of that 3257750 
country. About the feaſt of St. Andrew he 
laid fiege to Vendome, which appears to have 
been in thoſe days a fief of Touraine, and was, 
held againſt him for his ſon by Richard de 
Lavardin, who, having married a daughter of 
the earl of Vendome, had driven his father-in+ 
law out of the town for refuſing to join in this 
revolt. It concerned Henry's honour to rein- 
ſtate that lord, as ſoon as poſſible, in his fief; 
which he performed before Chriſtmas, and then 
returned into Normandy, where he ſtayed all 
the winter, having. concluded with Louis a 
ſuſpenſion of arms —— the feaſt of St. Hilary 
to the end of the Eaſter holidays in the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy- four. The truce 
made with the king of Scotland by Richard de 
Lucy was alſo prolonged to that term, in con- 
ſigeration of the ſum. of three hundred marks, 
which, through the mediation of the biſhop of 
Durham, the gentry of Northumberland agreed 
to pay to that prince; a bribe ſo ſmall, that 
the taking of it ſeems to demonſtrate a great 
want of money in bis coffers at this time. 
After the rout of the Flemings, Henry's forces, 
by which that victory was obtained, went in- 
to winter quarters; the late ſeaſon not ſuffer- 
ing them to undertake the fiege of Framling- 
ham caſtle. 758 
But, though the fury of this war was thus 
' I reſtrained for ſome months in England and in 
France, deſigns were bufily formed among the 


COn- 


Neubrigenſis, 
I. ii. c. 31, 32 


HISTORY or Tix LIFE 


BOOK TV. confederates to renew it in both countries with 
A B. (114, more extraordinary efforts, when the time of 


the year would permit. Their plan was, that 


the earl of Flanders, in conjunction with young 


Henry, and at the head of a powerful army 
of Flemings, ſhould land in Kent or Suſſex, 


while the Scots ſhould attack the northern 
counties of England, and while Louis ſhould 


turn his arms againſt Normandy, and other 


dominions belonging to the elder Henry in 


France, with the aid of the Dukes of Aqui- 


taine and Bretagne, and their adherents in thoſe 
parts. To put this in execution it was neceſ. 
ſary to wait till the following ſummer, when 


it would be ſafer for ſo great an embarkation 


of troops to paſs the ſea; and there was ſome 
difficulty to bring the earl of Flanders himſelf 


to concur in the project; thoſe ſentiments 
which the death of his brother had excited 


not having yet wholly loſt their influence on 


his mind: but the fealty he had ſworn to the 


young king of England in doing him homage 


for Kent, together with his defire of obtaining 


that province, got the better of his ſcruples. 
He therefore took a new oath, in the preſence 


of the king and nobles of France, engaged 


with him in the league, to be ready with an 
army and fleet for this purpoſe, within the 
term of fifteen days after Midſummer next 
_ enſuing. In the mean time, the young Henry, 
by his emiffaries and letters, endeavoured to 
ſeduce the barons of England from their loyalty 
to his father. Contemporary writers ſuppoſe; 


oo KINO HENRY II. 175 
he ſncceeded ſo well in theſe attempts, that BOOK IV. 
few of the nobles maintained their fidelity TIT 
quite firm and unſhaken. But allowance muſt 
be made for what, on ſuch occaſions, is uſually 
added to truth by groundleſs ſuſpicions, by 
the fears of the people, by the malice of party, 
and by the unwarranted rumours, or aggravat- 
ed reports, of common fame. OT ny 
At the end of the Eaſter holydays in the Benedict. 

year eleven hundred and ſeventy- four, the truce Abbas. 
which the king of Scotland had made with the — 
Engliſh being expired, he poured into Northum- Brompton. 
berland a deluge of Barbarians, who waſted 
all the weſtern parts of that county, where (if 
we may believe the teſtimony of writers who 
lved in thoſe times) they carried the rage and 
madneſs of their cruelty to ſuch a monſtrous. 
exceſs, that they even ripped up the bellies of 
women big with child, and toſſed the babes, 
taken out of them, on the points of their 
ſpears. When the fury of theſe undiſciplined 
ſoldiers, who having no pay but plunder could 
be under no reſtraint, had wearied itſelf there, 
William, their king, being ſtrengthened by Neubrigenſis, 
ſome regular bands of Flemiſh horſe and foot, W N N 
which he had hired for this ſervice, went into Abbas- 
Weſtmoreland, and advancing to Carliſſe with- Hoveden. 
out oppoſition laid ſiege to that city; but find- 
ning it bravely defended he formed a blockade 
| with part of his army, and with the other took 
the caſtles of Harbotle, Warkworth, and Lidel; 
which | being done, .he returned, and {o cloſely l 
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HISTORY or tns LIFE 
fail, the governor, Robert de Vaux, agreed to 
ſurrender the town and caſtle to him on the 
feaſt of St. Michael, if not ſuccoured by Henry 
before that time. „„ 
HFHoſtages having been given to ſecure the 
performance of this capitulation, the king drew 
off his troops, and inveſted the caftle of Prud- 
how on the Tyne. While he lay before this 


place, which he feared to leave behind him and 


: Diceto Imag. 
Hiſt. ad, ann. 
I173. 


Girald. Cam- eleven hundred and ſeventy-three, the twentieth 


brenſ. de 
Vita Galf. 
Arch. in An- 
glia Sacra, 
par. ii. p. 
378, 379. 


could not take, the Lord Roger de Mowbray, 
a prineipal rebel, whom Geoffry, biſhop of 
Lincoln, had driven out of Vorkſhire, came 
to beg his afſiſtance. ps 

That prelate, a natural fon of King Henry 
and of Roſamond Clifford, had, in the year 


of his age, been elected to that ſee, and enjoyed 
the profits of it by the pope's diſpenſation, but 
had not yet been conſecrated by the archbithop, 
nor even taken prieſt's orders. When the 
rebellion broke out, he uſed his endeavours 


(agreeably to a counſel which the chancellor 
of Ely officiouſly gave him), to aſſiſt his father 


buy raiſing a ſum of money in his dioceſe, as a 


free contribution from the gentry and people: 


baut being appriſed that this gift, which could 
not eaſily be refuſed, was deemed an exaction, 


and did the king more harm than good, he 
returned the whole collection, though it was 
a very large one, back again to the donors. 
This made him very popular; and he preſently 
found that on ſuch occaſions affection is more 


valuable than gold: for, the country about 


5 Lincoln 
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Lincoln being ravaged by the garriſon of BOOK IV. 
Kinardsferry caftle in the iſle of Axholm, Bg, 
ſtrong fortreſs belonging to Roger de Mow- 


le he choſe to throw off his cecleſiaſtical 
character, and put himſelf, as a baron, at the 
head of his vailals: but, theſe forces alone 
not being able to make head againſt the rebels, 
a great number of volunteers, out of regard 
to his perſon, flocked to his banner from all 
the circumjacent parts, with whoſe aid he ſur- 
prized the caſtle of Kinardsferry, and levelled 
it with the ground. Preſently. afterwards came 
to him Ranulph de Glanville, then ſheriff of 
Yorkſhire, 5 implored him, in the name of 


the archbiſhop of * ork, and of all the other 


faithful ſervants of the king in that county, 
to go and join bis arms with theirs, in order 
to reſiſt the hoſtilities of the Scots, who in- 
tended, when the caſtle of . ſhould be 
taken, to march through the biſhoprick of 


Durham into Vorkſhire, and lay it waſte in 


conjunction with Roger de Mowbray, by whoſe 
troops from his caſtles of Malepart and Thirſke 
it was already infeſted. Geoffry, who had juſt 
diimiſſed all his forces, and was very doubt- 
ful whether any of them, except his own 
knights, would follow him out of the county, 
ſent away Glanville without a poſitive an- 


ſwer : but, finding in them an. alacrity beyond 


his hopes, he ſoon raiſed a fine army, with 
which he. marched into Yorkſhire, joined. the 
barons of that province, and while the Scots 
were detained: from Paffing over the Tyne by 

Vor. 1 a N | the 


67 
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of | BOOK IV. the obliinate defence of the caſtle of Prudhow, 
A D. 1174, took and demoliſhed that of Malepart, which 
VN Rogerde Mowbray had built within about twen- 
| ty miles of York. This lord, who was then in 
his other fortreſs of Thirſke, fled from thence to 
the Scots, with whoſe king he before had con- 
federated | himſelf againſt his own ſov rh, 
and aſked the aid of that prince, who a 
hending that the army colleGed in Vork. ire 
might venture to fight him, and not chuſing 
to ſtand the hazard of a battle till the Fle- 
mings ſhould be landed, raifed his ſiege, and 
retiring from the Lyne further northwards fat 
down before Alnwick in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, intending only to check the ex- 
Newbrigeaſu, curfions of the garrifon with his regular troops, 
Girad, Gan- Which amounted to about eight thouſand 
brenſis, ut men, while his irregulars waſted the eaſtern 
* ſide of that province, as they had the weſtern 
before. The biſhop of Lincoln, informed of 
the retreat of the Scots, built a caſtle at Top- 
cliff, the cuſtody of which he committed to 
William de Stuteville, for the ſecurity of the 
borders, and leaving ſome of his knights, to 


- fetutned to his ſee with great glory. 


of the king's affairs at this time was unproſ- 


Neubrigenſis. 
3 1 and alarming. For, the governor of 


Abbas, ad 
ann. 2774. after ravaging all the country in the neigh- 


bourhood of his fort, defeated a body of he 
citizens of Northampton, and Ry of the 
+ king's 


ſtrengthen the army of the Yorkſhire barons, 


But in other parts of the kingdom the ſtate 


iceſter caſtle, named Aſchetill de Mallore, 
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king 8 horſe, who had ſallied out of that town BOOK Iv. 
to give them battle. The rebels were alſo much 7 
ſtrengthened by Robert de Ferrars, earl of Der- 
by and Nottingham, declaring himleif on their 
ſide. He * his vallals, in conjunction with 
thoſe of the carl of Leiceſter, who ſought to 
revenge the captivity of their lord, ſurpriſed, 
ſacked, 104 burned, the royal burgh of Not- 
tingham, committed by Henry to the cuſtody 
of Reginald de Lucy. Great danger was feared 
from the confederacy of this lord with David 
earl of Huntington, whom his brother, the 
king. of Scotland, had ſent to command the 
hel forces at Leiceſter, Richard de Lucy 
hereupon, either by general powers entruſted 
to him as regent, or by ſpecial orders from 
Henry, declared to Simon de Senlis, earl of 
Northampton, who was legally proſecuting 
in the king's court a claim of inheritance to 
the earldom of Huntington, that, if he could 
by his {word recover that provinee out of the 
hands of the Scot, who had forfeited it by his 
treaſon, the King would confirm it, without 
further litigation, to him and his heirs, On 
this offer the earl immediately raiſed his vaſſals, Wempe 
and, joining them to the forces which Richard — 
de Lucy had aſſembled, came with him before Hoveden, | 
Huntington, on the twenty-third day of ſune. 
At the approach of this army, the garriſon of . 
the caſtle ſet fire to the town, and betook 
themſelves to their fortreſs, which being ſtrong, : 
the juſticiary did not think it expedient to 
barraſs the king s troops in endeavouring to 
. N take 
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BOOK IV. take it, but erected a fort, ſufficient to reſtrain 
aig; the excurſions of the garriſon, before the gate, 
8 and committing the cuſtody thereof to the earl 

went to viſit other places, where his preſence 
was neceſſary for ſervices more important. As 
he had no men to ſpare, he ſolicited Rhees ap 
Gryffyth, Henry's vaſſal in South Wales, to 
repay the great favours he had received from 
that king in the year eleven hundred and ſeven- 
ty-one, by aſſiſting him in this criſis, and 
leading into Staffordſhire an army of Welſh, 
to befiege the earl of Derby's caſtle at Tutbury 
on the river Dove, which was the capital man- 
| fion of that powerful rebel, and the chief de- 
fence of his vaſt eſtate in thoſe parts. This 
attack, he ſuppoſed, would draw the earl from 
_ thoſe counties, where his acting in concert 
with David, earl of Huntington, eſpecially if 
the Scots ſhould advance to aſſiſt them, was 
moſt to be apprehended. Rhees, whoſe heart 
the king had gained, gladly embraced this oc- 
caſion of doing him a good ſervice, and having 
' raiſed. a great force marched with it through 
Herefordſhire to Tutbury caſtle. 5 
In the mean time the juſticiary's moſt an- 
xious attention was continually employed in 
guarding the coaſts expoſed to the invaſion 

, which he knew was intended from Flanders 
Diceto Imag. and Boulogne. A body of Flemings (among 
tk whom were five hundred Enights, choſen out 

of the whole army) having been received by 

Hugh Bigot, about the middle of June, into 

his ſeveral caſtles in Norfolk and Suffolk, con- 
WE Pe © On”. Ef formably 


© or Kine ²·²¹ Ä wm 
formably to an order from the young king BOOK TV. 
of England, had taken and pillaged the city Dons 
of Norwich under the conduct of that diſſoyal 
earl. But this was only preparatory to the 
reater invaſion propoſed to be made before 
the end of the ſummer, Intelligence of the 
forwardneſs of that defign arrived daily; and , 
the alarm was ſo great, that Richard de Lucy 
and others, to whom the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment was entruſted in the abſence of 
Henry, agreed to end over the archdeacon of 
Poitiers, who had lately been elected biſhop 
of Wincheſter, to repreſent to that prince, 
whoſe. confidence he had gained by an ardent 
zeal for his ſervice, the neceſſity of his coming 
without delay into England, to take care of 
his kingdom in this imminent danger, 
The active ſpirit of Henry had not been un- Diceto Imag. 
employed during the ſpring of this year. He Hitt 
had recovered the capital city of Saintonge out 
of the hands of ſome rebels who had taken 
poſſeſſion of it in the name of Duke Richard, 
by coming upon them ſooner than they had 
expected, or believed to be poſſible; and had 
vibe his provinces on the river Loire, over 
which, when he left them, and over the earl- 
dom of Maine, he made Maurice de Craon, a 
brave and faithful ſervafft, his deputy or vice- 
gerent, having alſo committed the government 
2nd defence of the dutchy of Aquitaine to a 
regency of ſix nobles, the moſt worthy of that 
truſt in the ſeveral provinces thereunto belong- 
ing. On the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt, the 
| N 3 hop 
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BOOK. W. biſhop of Wincheſter found him at the caſtlo 
A Dong _ 2 nneville, on the frontier of Normandy, 


ulting anxiouſly with all the lords of the 


—— and all the governors of his towns and 


fortreſſes in that dutchy, how beſt to defend 


them againſt the 3 Who, he knew, were 
Preparing their utmoſt force to attack them, 


under the conduct of their king. The whole 


aſſembly was full of that courage and alacrity, 


which Henry felt himſelf, and knew how to 


inſpire, on occaſions of this nature, into the 
— of his ſervants. But the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, with great truth, as the exigence re- 

ired, laid before 3 in the name of his 
whole Engliſh council, the perilous ſtate of his 


kingdom. He ee him, that the counties 


of Norfolk and Suffolk being in the power of 


Hugh Bigot, and the midland provinces full of ; 


the earl of Derby's, the carl of Huntington's, 
and the earl of Leicefter's adherents, if the 


Scots ſhould break into the northern parts of 


England, and the young king, with ſo great 
an, army of Flemings as the earl of Flanders 


had raiſed to ſapport him in this enterpriſe, 
ſhould land in the ſouthern, their ſtrength 
would become almoſt irreſiſtible, even ſuppo- 
ſing that all who had not yet declared for them 


ſhould continue loyal : but he added, that ſuſpi- 
cions had been lately conceived of the earls of 


Gloceſter and Clare, two noblemen the moſt' 


potent in all the weſt of England; and if 
young Henry, whom his father himſelf had 


eta kings and to whom all the barons of 


that 


e e 
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that realm had done homage, ſhould be there 1 
in perſon, ſupported by ſuch great foreign B 


armies, Whilſt his father was abſent, and em- 
ployed in defending other territories abroad, 
it was to be feared, many more of the obs 
lity and gentry would go over to him, not ſo 
much from inclination, as on motives of ſafe- 
t 
The king, whoſe own prudence had made 
bim ſee the expediency of his being in Eng- 
land before his ſon, had commanded a fleet to 
be ready at Barfleur for tranſporting him over, 
and had ſent thither his moſt important pri- 
ſoners, whom it would not have been pru- 
dent to leave behind, particularly the earl of 
Cheſter, and the earl and counteſs of Leiceſter, 
who had been confined many months in the 
caſtle of Falaife. But anxiety to ſecure his 
valuable territories on that fide of the water 
had delayed his departure fo long, that, if his 
| fon and the Flemings had not happily been 
detained by contrary winds in the port of Grave- 
lines for ſome days, they would have landed 
before him, to the very great detriment of his 
affairs in this kingdom, Which ought to have 
been his firſt care. The information now given 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter ſo convinced him 
of the danger of loſing more time on any ac- 
count whatſoever, that he haſtened immediate- 
ly to embark at Barfleur, taking with him the 
two queens, his own conſort and his ſon's, as 
he reaſonably ſuppoſed that the cuſtody of 
them would be yo in England, during his 
N4 : abode 


) 
| 


Mat. Paris, 
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BOOK IV. abode in that ifle, than it could be in France, 
AB,” On the eighth of July, very early in the 
Diceto Imag. morning, the wind being fair, he ſet fail : but, 
Hiſt. col. 576. the gale encreaſing, and the ſea beginning to 

grow rough, he obſerved in the countenances 
of the mariners ſome doubt of the ſafety of 
the voyage, whereupon, lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, he ſaid, „If the Supreme Ruler de- 
« ſigns, by my arrival in England, to reſtore 
to my people that peace, which he knows! 
« fineerely have at heart, may he mercitully 
bring me to a ſafe port: but, if his will has 
$ decreed to ſcourge the realm, may 1 never 
*© be permitted to reach its ſhore!” Theſe 
ſentiments, ſo becoming a Chriſtian and a king, 
and which his ſubeſquent actions proved to 
have been real, were not unrewarded : for, 
that evening he arrived, without the loſs of a 
ſhip, in the harbour of Southampton; bis ſon 
and the earl of Flanders lying at Gravelines 
windbound, cr deterred from failing, if they 
had the fame wind as he, by the violence of 
it, and the roughneſs of the lea 1 in that part of 
the channel. 
Neubrigenſis, William of Newbury "0 that there came 


1 32: with Henry into England only one troop, or 
Diceto. ſquadron, of his mercenary ſoldiers : but others 


M. Tais ſpeak of their numbers as very confiderable ; 
and all mention ſome cavalry which he like- 


wiſe brought over; but of what nation or how 


many theſe were, we are not told. Probably 
moſt of them were the Engliſh lords and knights 
who had ſerved him in France, But, inſtead 
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or KING HENRY II. 185 
of leading them, immediately after his landing, BOOK Iv. 
to join his royal army under Richard de Lucy. 9777 
in order to act, with his uſual alacrity, againſt 
the rebels, he went on a pilgrimage to the tomb 
of the late Archbiſhop Becket, with the fame 
of whoſe miracles the whole realm was now 


filled, and whom the pope by a bull, dated in 


March the year before, had declared a ſaint Tapi S. 
om. I. v. 


and a martyr, appointing an anniverſary feſti- epiſt. gz. 1 
val to be kept on the day of his death, in or- & Cod. Vati: 
der (fays the bull) zhat being continually ap- n. 
plied to by the prayers of the faithful, he ſhould 
intercede with God for the clergy and people of 
England. Henry therefore, defiring to obtain 
for himſelf this interceſſion, or to make others 
believe that the wrath of an enemy, to whom it 
was ſuppoſed that ſuch power was given, might 
be thus averted from him, thought it neceſſary 
to viſit the ſhrine of this new-created ſaint, and Diceto, col. 
as ſoon as he came within fight of the tower of 115837 1 
Canterbury cathedral, at the diſtance of three ann 1174. 
miles, deſcended from his horſe, and walked 
thither barefoot, over a road that was full of 
rough and ſharp ftones, which ſo wounded 
his feet, that in many places they were ſtained Gervaſe. 
with his blood. When he got to the tomb, e 
which was then in the crypt of the church, he Diceto, 
threw himſelf proftrate before it, and remained 
for ſome time in fervent prayer; during which, 
by his orders, the biſhop of London in his 
name declared to the people, that he had 
neither commanded, nor adviſed, nor by 
any artifice contrived, the death of Becket; 
for the truth of which he appealed, in the 
| *+* molt 
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BOOK IV.<c moſt folemn manner, to the teſtimony of 
} God; but, as the murderers of that prelate 
& had taken occaſion from his words, too in- 
&« confiderately ſpoken, to commit this offence, 

“ he voluntarily thus ſubmitted himſelf to the 
« diſcipline of the church.” After this he 

was ſcourged, at his own .requeſt and com- 

mand, by all the monks of the convent aſſem- 

bled for that purpole, from every one of whom, 

and from ſeveral biſhops and abbots there pre- 

ſent, he received three or four ſtripes. This 
Gerraſe. ſharp penance being done, he returned to his 
prayers before the tomb, which he continued 

all that day, and all the next night, not even 

ſuffering a carpet to be ſpread beneath him, 
but kneeling on the hard pavement. Early 
in the morning he went round all the altars a 
of the church, and paid his devotions to the n 
bodies of the ſaints. there interred 5 which þ 

having performed, he came back to Becket's tc 

tomb, where he ſtayed till the hour when mals ly 


was {aid in the church, at which he aſſiſted. ol 
During all this time he had taken no kind cl 
of food; and, except when he gave his naked fi 
body to be whipt, was clad in ſackcloth. Be- of 
fore his departure (that he might fully com- co 
plete the expiation of his fin according to the ſa 
votions of the church of Rome) he aſſigned a N 


revenue of forty pounds a year, to keep lights . 

I always burning in honour of Becket about his Ml © 

| 8 tomb. The next evening he reached London, 1 
e where he found it neceflary to be blooded, and 1 
reſt ſome days. . 

| Thus 


o KIXG HENRY II. 198 7 
Thus was concluded this very extraordinary BOOK IV. 
ſcene, which requires ſome reflections. If the K. P.. 
report of Becket's miracles, or the authority 
of Rome in his canonifation, did really work 
ſuch a change in Henry's mind, as to make 
him now deem that prelate, with whoſe whole 
conduct he had been ſo well acquainted, a 
faint and a martyr, it is a moſt wonderful in- 
ſtance of the prevalence of bigotry over hu- 
man reaſon. But, if he continued to think of 
the man and the cauſe as he had hitherto 
thought, this pilgrimage to his tomb, theſe 
proſtrations before it, theſe acts of worſhip 
paid to him, were an impious hypocriſy and 
mockery of God, which no policy could ex- 
cuſe. And that he did ſo, may not unreaſon- 
ably be inferred from his ſubſequent conduct in 
many particulars, but more eſpecially from 
ſome words which Giraldus Cambrenſis affirms 
to have been ſpoken by him after this time. 
He tells us, that William earl of Arundel and 
of Suſſex (whole father of the ſame name had V. G. Cambr. 
died in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- r . 
ix) having been excommunicated by the biſhop p. 4. 
of Norwich on a diſpute about ſome lands, 8 Dugdale's 
| . 3 aronage, 
complained to the king of that ſentence, who Aaxvxbzl. 
lad thereupon, in the hearing of many, 7 
| * adviſe you, biſhops, to behave yourſelves with 
* more moderation towards the barons of my 
J * realm, and not to excommunicate them ſo pre- 
; * cipitately: becauſe, if one of yau has bad the 
| * good fortune to ſucceed in ſuch prefumption, 
* all will not s nor will every one who may be 
* & piled 


BOOK IV. 
A. D. 1174. 


/ ͤ Tas LINDE 
Killed for fuch raſh attempts, immediately ob. 
„ tain the reputation of a martyr on that ac- 
e count.” Suppoſing him therefore to have 
been inſincere in his veneration of Becket, it 
muſt be conſidered how far this act was con- 
fiſtent with the rules of true policy; and it 
ſeems to me very queſtionable, even in that 
light: for, certainly, by exalting the character 
of that prelate he funk his own. He took care 


indeed, by the ſolemn declaration which the 


biſhop of London made in his name to the 
people, that they ſhould not look upon him as 


the wilfull myrderer of a man whoſe ſanctity 


he acknowledged; but this vindication went 


no further than to clear him of that guilt; it 


did not extend to any of his other proceedings 


with Becket; and by encouraging the opinion 


of the archbiſhop's having been a ſaint and a 


martyr, he threw the moſt odious colours of 


impiety and of tyranny on all thoſe proceed- 
ings, in which the honour of his parliament, 
as well as his own, was concerned. It im- 
plied a condemnation of the conſtitutions of 


Clarendon, which he had never yet given up, 
Nor does it appear that he was under any real 
neceſſity of making ſuch a ſacrifice to the 
bigotry. of the people, For there is not the 
leaſt intimation in any hiftory of thoſe times, 
or letter then written, that thoſe who had re- 
belled againſt him in England alledged a zeal 


for the cauſe which Becket had ſupported, or 


volt. All the temporal lords had been eager 


his ſufferings in that cauſe, to juſtify their re- 


fax 
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oo f KING HENRY II. 189 
for confirming and maintaining thoſe laws BOOK IV. 
which he had oppoſed and had encouraged the Pigeon 
king to bring him to a trial, when the oath — 
taken by him at Clarendon to obſerve them 
had been openly broken. The whole prelacy 
had concurred in ſome of the ſentences paſt 
againſt him at Northampton, and (what is very 
remarkable) Henry had lately promoted to 
epiſcopal ſees, without oppoſition from the reſt 
of the clergy, thoſe who moſt eminently had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by faithful ſervices 
done to him and his realm during his conteſt 
with Becket. Among theſe were John of Ox- 
ford and Geoffry Ridel, whom that prelate, 
who conſidered them as his capital enemies, 
had therefore excommunicated at different 
times,” and one of them (Ridel) in, the laſt 
year of his life ; which ſentence he could not 
be perſuaded to take off, after his peace with 
the king. By theſe promotions Henry's in- 
tereſt in the church was much ſtrengthened; 
nor was any prelate, at this time, ſuſpected of 
diſloyalty, except the biſhop of Durham. On 
the contrary, the affection of the biſhops for 
that prince was a main ſupport of his throne. 
The monks indeed were fond of the memory 
of Becket: but the pope's abſolution, which 
Henry had received before theſe troubles began, 
ſufficiently put him out of the reach of their 
malice, It does not then ſeem, that any 
urgent reaſon of political prudence could in- 
duce him, in theſe circumſtances, to a& this 
part, Perhaps a ſenſe of remorſe for the occa- 
155 ' - tion 
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190 _ HISTORY or THE LIFE 
BOOK IV. ſion he had given to the murder of Becket. may 
TB Tre. have been aggravated, and more forcibly a, 

preſt on his mind, by the affliction he felt from 
the unnatural treaſon of his wife and ſons, 

which he might conſider as a puniſhment o 

that offence, and hope to remove it by inflict- 

ing on himſelf theſe. voluntary pains, for which 

he had a precedent in his own family ; Fulk 

V. Malm the Third, earl of Anjou, having cauſed him- 
% (elf to be whipt through the ſtreets of Jeruſalem, 
+: and at the holy ſepulchre there, as a penance 
for his fins. But this was the firſt inftance of 
any king who had yielded to ſo ignominious a 
method of expiation, which debaſed the royal 
majeſty in the eye of the publick ; and Henry's 
ſuffering it before the tomb of Becket, with 
ſuch marks of devotion to that pretended faint, 
was liable to conſtructions injurious to his 

honour and the rights of his kingdom. A 

much fitter atonement for the fault he be- 

walled had been made the year before, by ad- 

Benedict. vancing Becket's ſiſter to the honourable dig- 
_ nity of abbels of Berking, a monaſtery of 
| royal foundation. Such a kindneſs to his 
family was a worthy fruit of repentance : but 

this was either an act of the moſt odious hypo- 

criſy, or moſt contemptible ſuperſtition, which, 

if it had not ſome excuſe in the genius of that 

religion Which then was eſtabliſhed, and the 
faſhion of the times, would deſerve the higheſt IM ® 
blame, inſtead of thoſe encomiums with which * 
it has been recorded in ſome of the books of Ii * 


that age. 1 ET | | 
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Henry had hardly recovered from the fever BOOK IV. 
brought upon him by the rigour of his pe- P. Te 
nance, when his ſleep was diſturbed, in the Neubrigentis, 
middle of the night, by the importunity off + e. 34: 

a page, who inſiſted upon being admitted to 
his preſence at that unſeaſonable hour. Being 
therefore introduced, by the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber, to his bedſide, 5 told him, he 
was ſent from Ranulph de Glanville to bring 
bim good tidings. The king enquired kindly 
about the health of his mafter. He is well 
(anſwered the pege) ; and holds your enemy, 
the King of Scotland, a' captive m bonds, at 
the caſtle of Richmond in Yorkſhire. Henry, 
aſtoniſhed, commanded him to repeat what he 
had ſaid. He did ſo; after which the king 
demanded of him, whether he had brought 
him any letter ? - Whereupon he prodnced one, 
which contained the particulars of this great 
event. When the king had read it, he in-— 
ſtantly leaped out of his bed, and ſhedding 
tears of joy and gratitude, with eyes and hands 
raiſed to heaven, gave thanks to God. Then 
he ſent for all his friends who were near enough 
to be called, that he might make them par- 
takers of the pleaſure he felt from this very Ibidem, 
unexpected and moſt happy news. The par- 2 
ticulars of it were theſe. The king of Scot-- 
land, blocking up the caftle of Alnwick with 
his regular forces, ſent all his irregulars to ra- 
vage the country. Theſe devaſtations for ſome 
time were totally unrefifted, becauſe the Eng- 
liſh in thoſe parts had no army that was able 
| to keep the field; and the king of Scotland, 

. 3 | Wha 
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BOOK IV. who believed, that no reinforcements Je 
Tpi foon be brought to their aid without his 


Benedict. 


Abbas. 


having notice af i it, became ſo ſecure, that he 
ſuffered great detachments, even of his regu- 


lar troops, to go aud plunder the people round 


about Alnwick caſtle. One of theſe, under 
the conduct of Duncan earl of Fife, entered 


into the adjacent town of Warkworth, which 
they burned to the ground and maſſacred all 


the inbabitants, men, women, and children, 
not ſparing even thoſe who had taken ſanctuary 


in the church. This raiſed to the higheſt pitch 


the reſentment and hatred, which exaſperated 


the people 'of- all the northern counties againſt 
the Scotiſh nation and William the Lion, their 
king, who ſeemed rather to encourage than re- 
ſtrain thele exceſſes of barbarous cruelty, even 
in his diſciplined troops. The Yorkſhire barons, 
who, after the retreat of that monarch from 
the banks of the Tyne, had returned to their 
caſtles, upon hearing now that his forces were 
renewing their ravages of the Nortliumbrian 
lands, reaſſembled themſelves under Ranulph 


de Glanville, the ſheriff of their county, and 


forming a body of horſe, in which were about 


Neubrigenſis, four hundred knights, came into Newcaſtle, 
L ü. c. 33. on the eleventh of July, after a long and hard 


march. There they learned in what manner 


the enemy's forces were ſeparated and ſcattered; 


which intelligence giving them a reaſonable 


hope of finding the king weakly guarded, they 
determined to ſet out very early the next morn- 
ing, and endeavour to ſurprize that part of his 


army which lay before Alnwick caſtle. The 


principal 


* 
* 
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country on every ſide, would quickly come 
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principal barons who joined in this ſpirited re- BOOK IV. 


ſolution with Ranulph de Glanville were Ro- 
bert de Stutevill, Barnard de Baliol, and Wil- 
liam de Veſci. They began their march at break 
of day, and though loaded with heavy armour 
made ſuch expedition, that in leſs than five 
hours they kad travelled four and twenty com- 
puted miles from Newcaſtle. As they went 
there aroſe fo thick a fog, that they could 
hardly fee their way. Whereupon ſome ad- 
viſed to return back to Newcaſtle : but, Ber- 
nard de Baliol declaring, that, rather than ſtain 
his character with the infamy of ſach a retreat, 
he would go forwards alone, they all refolved 


to proceed. While they were advancing in 


darknefs, the miſt, which had covered and 
concealed their march, diſperſing itſelf all at 

once, they ſaw before them in near view the 
aſtle of Alnwick, and ſoon afterwards the Benedict, 
Scotch king, amidft a troop of between ſixty Abbas. 
and ſeventy horſemen, apprehending no danger, 
and diverting himſelf with the exerciſes of 
chivalry in an open plain. He took them, 

at firſt fight, for the detachment commanded 


by Duncan earl of Fife returning from Wark- Neubrigenſis,, = 


worth; but, on their nearer approach, diſcover-1 i e. 33. 
ing by their banners that they were Engliſh, 
he was amazed, yet not daunted. For he 
ſuppoſed that ſome bands of the multitude of 
his forces, which were ſcouring the whole 


to his aid. In this confidence, or, perhaps, 
irom the mere impulſe of a raſh, unthinking 
Vor. V. \ courage, 
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194 HISTORV or Tus, LLIEE 
BOOK IV, courage, fiercely ſhaking. his ſpear, and ſayin 
2 © his men, that ow it would be ſeen, Bags: 

4 good knight, he led them immediately to at- 
tack the enemy, and charged foremoſt him- 
ſelf; but, bis horſe being killed under him in 
the firſt ſhock, he was taken riſoner, and 
with him moſt of his troop. 1 Jann e nobles, 
who were not engaged. in the action, but were 
within A. {mall diſtance, hearing what had hap- 
pened, came up, With all the haſte they Om 
make, and threw themſelves into the hands of 
the Englith, that the might be partakers in 
the calamity of their — ops The victorious 
party returned, with the captives they had taken, 
and without encountring any other detachment 
of the enemy, that ev ening, to Newcaſtle; from 

11 which town, the next day, they removed the 

Rn b. i. king, of Scotland to the caſtle of Richmond. 

5 — the other priſoners was Richard Cumin, 
the chancellor of that unfortunate prince. All 
the reſt of his vaſt army, Scots, Galwegians, 
and Flemings, ſcattered over the country, re- 


tired precipitately into Scotland or Galloway, 


on the firſt account they a of his mil- 
0 fortune. 


Thus did — co "RI in a DO 8 


8 nary manner, deliver up to King Henry, when 


he expected it leaſt, this deſtroyer of his 
people, and principal abetter of the wicked 
rebellion againſt him in his family and his 
realm : an event which confounded all the 


hopes of his enemies, and broke at once all 


| their 1 555. 
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and brought under his own banner a hundred 


or KING HENRY fl. „ 


Orders bad heen given, while the king was BOOK Iv. 
3 his pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, ä 
for the aſſembling of his army in the neigh-, 
bourbood of London; and by the eighteenth Abbas. 
of July, on which day he had the news of the 
king of Scotland's eaptivity, it was ready to 
act. He therefore would not loſe time in idle 
and uſeleſs rejoicings, but put himſelf at their 
head, and advanced the ſame day towards 
Huntingdon caſtle, not doubting that the 
Scots, who were in garriſon there, would pre- 
ſently yield it to him, when they ſhould know 
he was maſter of their ſovereign's perſon. It 
was accordingly ſurrendered on the twenty: 
firſt of July ; though he granted them no 
conditions, except that they ſhould not be 
liable to ſuffer in their lives or limbs. While Girald. Cam- 
he lay before this place, there came to him his IM 1 
ſon Geoffry, biſhop of Lincoln, of whoſe ex- een 
ploits in his ſervice an account has been given, F. 38 


/ 


and forty knights, with many more men at 
arms, well mounted and accoutred. Henry 
received him with great joy, and ſaid, in the 
hearing of a great multitude of perſons, who 
were preſent at their meeting, that his other 
fons by their conduct had proved themſelves 
baſtards, but this alone had ſhewn himſelf to 
be really his true and legitimate fon. 

David earl of Huntington, on advice of his Chron. Marl. 
brother's captivity, which came to him ſoon 5 
after that event, left the caſtle of Leiceſter, 1. ii, c. 36, - 
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BOOK. IV. the garriſon of which had received him as com- 


mander in chief of all the rebels in thoſe parts, 
and retired into Scotland. Henry therefore 


did not ſtay in the midland counties of Eng- 
land to recover that caſtle, but marched from 
Huntington, with the utmoſt expedition, into 


Suffolk, againſt his more dangerous enemy, 


Hugh Bigot, whoſe excurſions he before had 


endeavoured to reftrain, by detaching the Bra- 
banters to obſerve his motions. 


The caſtles of Framlingham e were 


crowded with Flemings, whom the earl had 
received, beſides the uſual garriſons, into thoſe 
forts, intending to act offenſively with them 
in other parts of the kingdom; but the un- 
expected diſaſter of the king of Scotland, which 
by this time he knew, the conſternation it 


cauſed among all his confederates, the quick 


ſurrender of Huntingdon caſtle to Henry, and 
the ſudden approach of that monarch, at the 


head of a great army, diſconcerted all the 


ſchemes he had hitherto formed, and almoſt 
took from him the means of maintaining any 
longer the cauſe he had engaged in, without 
drawing certain ruin upon his own head. For, 
though his caſtles were ſtrong, particularly 
| © Ea yet the finding ſubſiſtance for 
ſuch extraordinary numbers as were incloſed 


therein, if they ſhould be cloſely blocked up, 
Was a difficulty he knew could not be ſur- 


unted. He might alſo before now have 


fegeived information, that, on the news of 


7 8 ſafe arrival 1 in n England, the youngking | 
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and the earl of Flanders had laid aſide cpeir b OOK IV. 


intention of invading England, and had led A. P. Try. 


all their forces to join the king of France in 
beſieging Rouen; ſo that he could not expect 
that affiſtance from them, on which he had 
chiefly depended. In theſe circumſtances he 
withed to make his peace with Henry, who 
had encamped not far diſtant from Framling- 
bam caftle, propoſing to in veſt it the next day, 
and who, it may be preſumed, upon applica- 
tion made for it, had granted him a ſafe con- 
duct, in order to a perſonal treaty, and per- 
haps, ſome aſſurances of a favourable recep- 
tion. Certain it is that he went to this prince 
in his camp, and obtained from him a pardon, 
by delivering up his two caſtles, giving hoſt- 
ages to him for his future fidelity, and paying 
a fine of a thouſand marks of filver. The 
only circumſtance much conteſted between 
' them was concerning the Flemings in thoſe 
parts; the earl inſiſting on their being permit- 
ted to return into Flanders with entire ſafety 
and freedom, which the king was unwilling to 
grant; but (not to neglect greater points in diſ- 
puting long about this) Henry was ſatisfied with 
their oaths, that they would not ſerve againſt 
him during the reſt of this war. Among theſe 
were ſome troops, which, a little before ge 
came over, had been ſent into England by his 
ſon, the young king, under Ranulph de Ja 

Hate, an officer of diin&tion 1 in the ſervice of 

that ge) 12 * 3 
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thus ſappreſt i in Suf. 
folk, Henry went to. 1s own royal caſtle at 
Northampton, where the captive Kin of Scot- 
"15 bh broug ht to him from orkſhire, 

with feet ted, like a felon's, under the 
"hotly of mis horſe. It js not ſaid that this 


great. and indecent, violation of the royal dig- 


nity in his perſon was ordered by Henry: 
but his having, without any declaration of 


War, or any act of hoftility committed by the 


Engliſh, invaded their borders, and let loaſe 


the utmoſt fury of rapine and murder upon 


the innocent people, made them conſider 
and treat him, not as à captive king, but 


as a robber and murderer apprehended by juſ- 
tice. How Henry received him the hiſto- 


rians of thoſe times have given us no account; 
we only know that he cauſed him to be cloſely 
confined, which neceſſity of ſtate abundantly 
juſtified; and we may preſume he did not 
uſe him ill in his priſon, becauſe it does not 
appear that after his enlargement he made any 
complaints, nor do the writers of that 


who were moſt deſirous to blame the a 
of Henry take notice of this among his faults, 


The earl of Leiceſter being likewiſe a pri- 
ſoner to the king, and entircly at his mercy, 
the governors of his caſtles, not ſeeing the 
eaſt probability of ſetting him free by force of 
725 and a gen that their obſtinacy 1 in 

cefſending oſe places might be dangerous to 


his perſon, came to Northampton on the 
der firſt of J uly, , and f urrendered to Henry 


his 
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his three caſtles of Leiceſter, Montſorel, and BOO 
Groby. The ſame day arrived meſſengers N. P. Trg. 
from Roger de Mowbray, who after the ac- | 
tion near Alnwick had fled into Scotland, with 
full powers to yield up his caſtle of Thirſke; 


and others from Robert de Ferrars, carl of 
Derby, imploring peace from the king on his 
furrendering the two caſtles of Tutbury and 
Duffield, which the Welſh, under the conduct 
of Prince Rhees ap Gryffith, had beſieged for 
{ome time, but could not take. The biſhop 
of Durham came himſelf to Henry at Nor- 
thampton, and gave up to him the forts of 
Durham, Norham, and Alverton, obtaining 


permiſſion, though not without difficulty, to 


{ſend away his nephew the earl of Bar, and a 
troop of forty French knights, whom he had 
lately received into Alverton caſtle, having be- 
fore, upon hearing that the king of Scotland 
was taken, diſmiſt five hundred Flemings, 
whom the ſame lord had brought over. It 
did not appear very clearly that this prelate 
had deſigned to act for the rebels; becauſe he 
pleaded that foreign and mercenary ſoldiers 
were neceſſary to guard his ſeveral caſtles, and 
the country round about them, againſt the 
Scots, Whoſe numerous forces the ordinary 


garriſons would not have been able to reſiſt, 


if the unexpected ſuccour, conducted out of 
Vorkſhire by Ranulph de Glanville, had not 
happily put an end to their depredations. As, 
therefore, his intentions could be only ſuſpec- 
ted, he ventured to wait on the king, whoſe 

f 04 diſpleaſure 
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BOOK IV. diſpleaſure or jealouſy he had no doubt of 
A P. i174. removing by making him maſter of theſe im- 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 


Ho veden, 


rtant fortreſſes, which were very ſufficient 
ſureties for his future fidelity. Some authors 
ſay, that the earl of Derby and Roger de 


Mowbray came likewiſe to the king. How 


ever this may have been, he pardoned them 
both, and having, no leſs by his mercy, than 


by the ſucceſs which the Providence of God 


«My given to his arms, compoſed the diſtur- 


bances in all parts of his kingdom, he was able 
to give ſuch attention to the - ſafety of his 


foreign dominions, as the preſent ae Ar- lere 


required. He therefore haſtened to Portſmouth, 
where a navy was prepared to carry him over 
to Barfleur. On his journey he was met by 
the earls of Gloceſter and Clare, whoſe loyalty 


had been ſuſpected, and whoſe excuſes he re- 
ceived, as more deſirous to believe that they 
had not offended, than to puniſh their of- 
fences. - But he did not think i it proper to ac- 


cept the ſurrender of the earl of Leiceſter's 
caſtles as a: ranſom for his perſon: nor would 
he leave either him or the earl of Cheſter in 

England, but ordered thoſe two lords, the 

- moit diſtinguiſhed promoters of the rebellion 
- againſt him, and their principal .confedetate, 
the king of Scotland, to be carried into Nor- 
mandy, in ſtrict euſtody, with him. Eleanor 
and the young - wp were left behind; Eng- 


land being for m a Gar Place of confine» 
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On the ſeventh of Auguſt the king em- BOOK IV. | 
barked at Portſmouth, and took with him his XD 
Brabanters and a thouſand Wellh, Theſe laſt Welt Chron. I 
had been ſent to him by David ap Owen, Prove ys i 
prince. or king of North Wales. William of of Wales by 1 
Newbury ſays, he went over to Normandy B Bageg bl 
with a great army, which would make one Abbas, +28 
ſuppoſe that to theſe ſome Engliſh were added. L. ii. c. 36. op 
On his landing at Barfleur he found there a 2 ot 1 
great Engliſh prelate, whom he did not ex- 1 
ect at this time. 1 5 4 
Alfter long delays from the obſtinacy of the Gervaſe, col. 1 
prior and monks of Chriſtchurch convent in n 1 
Canterbury concerning the election of a ſu c- * 
ceſſor to Becket, they had, in February of 1 
the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- three, 1 
nominated in their own chapter, without other Y 
aſſiſtants, three perſons, and ſent: their names A 
to the grand juſticiary, Richard de Lucy, de- 4 
firing him to give the royal aſſent to the elecs + 4 
tion of any one of theſe, whom the king 4 
ſhould moſt approve. Richard ſummoned here: n 
upon the biſhops of the province, who joined =" 
with the monks in eleQing the abbot of Beck 15 
in Normandy; a man who was very agreeabe 8 
to the king; and. the royal aflent was given pre) #3 
to that choice: but it proved ineffectual; for = 
the abbot pertinaciouſly refuſed to accept tie a 
primacy offered to him, and Henry was there. 
fore conſtrained, much againſt his own wiſhes, >} . 15 
to order a new elebtion. The convent o ß 4 i 
Canterbury hereupon reſumed their defire o, 4 
confining to themſelves the choice of a pri 43 #Þ 
"Eine 2 5 5 mate ; 1 fl Me 
** ä „ 3 be: 
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BOOK. IV. mate and chooſing him from their own body. 
A.D. 1174. A warm conteſt ariſing on theſe points between 

them and the biſhops of the province, and all 
*: terms of accommodation propoſed by the lat- 
ter being obſtinately rejected, Richard, prior 
of Dover, who had been a monk in that con- 
vent, and another of the ſame body, were 
ſent into Normandy to negotiate with Henry, 
and know his will on this buſineſs. That 
prince did not give them any poſitive anſwer ; 
but ordered them back into England, and 

+ ſent private inſtructions to the regents of that 

kingdom, that, if the convent of Canterbury 

ſhould continue inflexible in their reſolution, 

they ſhould ſo manage matters as to turn the 

election upon the prior of Dover. This in- 

trigue was conducted with great addreſs by 

the regents, and on the third day of June in 

the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- three the 

prior was elected: but before his conſecration 

a letter was ſent to the monks from the young 

king of England, then in France, by which 
he ſignified to them, „ that he had been in- 
formed, his father was attempting to place 
improper perſons in the ſee of Canterbury 
, and in others: wherefore, becauſe ſuch elec- 
«6 eee ought not to be made without conſent 
«© from hum, who, by virtue of the royal unction 
4 ern he had received, bad taken upon him- 

<« ſelf the rule and care of the whole kingdom, 
« he had appealed againſt them to the ſee of 
* Rome, and had notified that appeal to the 
% cardinals Albert and Theodine, who had 
214 K « approved 
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. & approved thereof.” In this letter he evidently BOOK IV. 
arrogated to himſelf an equality with his . TB. 
ther in the government of the realm, if not 
an entire ſovereignty over it, as the words there 
uſed may import. The ſubjects therefore of 
that king could pay no regard to it, without 
violating the allegiance they owed to him, in 
whom the regal power was underſtood to re- 
main ſupreme and undiminiſhed, notwithſtand- 
ing the ceremony of his ſon's coronation. But 
the appeal made to Rome, of which notice 
had been given to the biſhops of London, of 
Exeter, and of Worceſter, as well as to theſe 
monks, induced them and the other ſuffragans 
of the province of Canterbury to defer the con- 
ſecration of the archbiſhop elect, till the pope's 
deciſion ſhould be known: and that prelate 
was obliged to go and ſolicit this affair at 
Rome; nor could Henry forbid it in his pre- 
ſent ſituation, though the queſtion was purely 
of a political nature, and ſuch as ought not 
to have been ever ſubmitted to the papal au- 
thority. After ſome diſpute the election was 
confirmed by Alexander, who, when he found eg, col, $4 
that the quarrel betwixt the two Henries could RT, 30 | 
not, by any power of his mediation, be ami- ann, 1174. 1 
cably compoſed, took part with the father (as 
it became him to do) againſt the fon, and not 
only conſecrated the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
with his own hands, but alſo graced him with 
the additional dignity of his legate in England. 
Henry now met him on the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy returning to that realm, and dined _ 
#7 | im 
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BOOK IV. him at his inn, from whence, in the afternoon; 
AD. ity 7 he diſmiſſed him to proſecute his intended 


Neubrigenſis. 
iceto 


voyage, while he himſelf went to Caen. In 
the caſtle of that city he left his royal captive, 
and the two rebel earls whom he had brought 
over with him, under ſtrict confinement, and 
marched from thence, through a country he 
was entirely maſter of, to Rouen, which had 
been befieged by the French from the twenty 
firſt day of Tally and afterwards by them and 
the Flemiſh army combined. 
To the north-eaſtern' ſide of this merle 
of Normandy a paſſage had been opened, the 
year before, by the F lemings, who then had 
taken Aumale, Neuchatel, and Driencourt, for- 
treſſes ſituated on the Norman confines towards 
Picardy and the Somme. The road from this 
frontier, eſpecially near to Rouen, was narrow 
and difficult, being {kirted with bills and thick 
woods. Yet it was the only one which an 
enemy could take to approach it; becauſe the 
whole country to the South of the Seine, which 
Was open and level, and all the paſſes of 
the hills on other ſides of the city, except on 
that before- mentioned, were in Henry's poſ- 
ſeſſion. The bridge over the Seine, which 
the Empreſs Matilda had built, afforded a 
communication for the importation of vic- 
tuals, or other ſupplies of all kinds; and the 
city, vhich covered a great extent of ground, 
was defended on that fide by the depth and 
breadth of the river, and in all parts * deep 
ditches, and very thick walls Hanked with 
. 1 towers. 
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towers. Almoſt all the Norman barons, and BOOK IV. 
* military tenants who held immediately of the e 


king, had thrown themſelves into it, upon the Benedict. 


205 


firſt motions of the French to attack it, with >> 


a firm reſolution to maintain it againſt them to 
the utmoſtextremity : nor did the citizens, who 


were numerous and well trained to arms, ſhew 


themſelves lets courageous than the nobles and 
ſoldiers, or leſs determined to ſupport. their 
ſovereign's cauſe. After the junction of the 
Flemiſh troops with the French, which made 


them a greater army than Europe had ſeen 


ſince the time of the laſt cruſade, they pro- 
poſed to take the town, which they could 
only. attack on one quarter, by wearying out 
the befieged with continual toil : To this f in- 


tent they divided the multitude of their forces 
into three partitions, which relieved each other 
by turns once in every eight hours; ſo that 
the attacks were inceſſant, and the battering 


engines employed with unremitting violence 
all day and all night. Nevertheleſs the be- 
ſieged, procuring to themſelves the ſame in- 
tervals of repoſe, by a ſimilar diviſion of their 
forces (which their having only one part of 
the city to defend enabled them to make), re- 
liſted and fruſtrated all attempts of the enemy, 
From the twenty-firſt of July, when the French 


| fat down before Rouen, till the feaſt of St. 


Lawrence on the tenth of Auguſt, before 


which day the captivity. of the king of Scot- 


land being known in the French and Flemiſh 
camps, it ſtruck a damp to the hearts of the 
; | confedcrate 
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BOOK IV. confederate army. The king of France, who 
XD profeſſed a particular veneration for the holy 
Neubrigenſis, martyr Lawrence, proclaimed, on the eve of 
Die. his feaſt, a ſuſpenſion of arms, as was uſually 
done in that age. The citizens alſo obſerved 

it with an equal regard to religion, but with a 

more riotous and more triumphant joy : the 

youths and virgins ſung and danced, and the 

men at arms iſſuing forth from the ſouthern 

gate of the city diverted themſelves with tilt- 

ing upon the banks of the Seine, not only in 

honour of the ſaint, but as an inſult on the 

enemy, who beheld them from their poſt on 

the other fide of the river. While theſe 

ſports were going on, towards the cloſe of the 

day, it bappened that ſome prieſts went up into 

the tower or ſteeple of a church, where the 
alarm-bell was hung; and one of them look- 

ing out of the window of the tower, which 
commanded a full proſpect into the enemy's 

camp, was amazed at the extraordinary quiet 

and filence which he obſerved therein; and 

this raifing ſome ſuſpicion of a ſecret deſign 

againſt the town, he carefully watched all 

their motions, till he perceived that prepara- 

tions were evidently making for an affault. 

He then called his companions, who immedi- 

- ately rung the bell; at the ſound of which 

all the citizens, haftily ſnatching their arms, 

ran together to the walls; and the horſemen 
returning, with the utmoſt ſpeed of their horſes, 

into the town, reſumed their poſts. Some 
moments more of delay would probably have 
. occaſioned 
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oceaſioned the loſs of the city: for the enemy's BOOK IV. 
troops, drawn together by private orders from 
their chiefs, without ſound of trumpet, or any 
other loud ſignal, had already paſt the ditch, 
and, the foremoſt rank of them, unoppoſed; 
had by ſcaling ladders mounted to the top of 
the wall; but in that very inſtant the brave 
citizens met them, and fighting hand to hand, 
killed, or threw down headlong into the ditch, 
thoſe who had firſt gained the rampart: yet 
more continually mounting, a bloody conflict 
enſued; till night forced the aſſailants, whoſe 
loſs of men was far greater than that of the EE, 
befieged, to retire to their camp. Louis caſt Neubrigenſia, 
all the blame of this perfidious proceeding on © © 35: 
the earl of Flanders; but whether he acted 
againſt his own inclinations by the advice of 
that prince (as ſome hiſtorians ſuppoſe), or whe- 
ther, doubting of ſucceſs by any other means, 
he had recourſe to this fraud, his reputation 
ſuffered much, and the more, as his conſci- 
ence had been thought to be ſtricter in mat- 
ters of religion than in points of honour. The 
next day Henry came up, and paſſing the 
Seine by the bridge at the head of his army, 
made his entry into Rouen in great military 
pomp, amidſt the joyful acclamations of the 
people of that city, and triumpbant ſhouts of 
the ſoldiers, by whoſe valour it had been fo © 
well defended. His ſudden arrival, before any Neubrigenſis, 
intelligence of his landing in Normandy had vt fupra. 
been brought to the enemy, whom the ill ſue- oy, 159. 
ceſs of their late unjuſtifiable attempt had not 
4 N a little 


A. D. 1 174 5 
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Book IV. a little dejected, aſtoniſhed and threw them 
AD. 50 1 7 into ſuch a deſpondency, that they ſeemed to 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 
HFHoveden. 


nn 
ut vas 


Neubri 


have loſt -all their courage, He, on, the con- 
trary, full of confidence in the bravery of his 
troops, commanded the gate next to the ene- 
my's camp, which the citizens had walled up, 
to be opened, and ſo much of the ditch on that 
{ide to be filled up and levelled, as that his ca- 


valry might paſs over it two hundred in front. 
While this was doing, his Welſh foot, whom 


he had ſent out, a little before day-break, into 


a foreſt, with orders to wait, under cover of 


the woods, for a convoy of forty waggons, 
loaded with wine and with victuals, which he 
knew was expected that morning from France, 
by the road of Neuchatel, performed their bu- 
finek ſo well, that burſting ſuddenly from their 
ambuſh. on the ſkirt of the foreſt they deſtroy- 
ed the whole convoy, after having put to flight 
a body of. cavalry, by. which it was eſcorted. 


kh rigents, The confederates were two days in great want 


of proviſions, before the end of which time the 


king of France and the earl of Flanders de- 


termined with all ſpeed to raiſe the ſiege, not 

nly on account of the preſent diſtreſs, but 
xe a report which prevailed that the Welſh 
ſo infeſted all the woods near the city, as to 


binder any ſupplies being brought to it with 


ſafety. On the thirteenth of Auguſt they or- 
l. the whole train of their battering en- 


5 which had coſt them vaſt ſums, to be 


roken to pieces or burnt, that they might be 


no 9 to their retreat: during which 


Henry 
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Henry ſallied from the gate he had OE" BOOK IV. 
at the head of his cavalry, to. make an attack TB cee 
on the quarters of the king of France, hoping 
(as it ſeems) to have found the French unpre- 

pared: but on his approach a ſtrong body of 
heir horſe came forth, having been Oka by 
Louis, from a prudent. apprehenſion of ſuch 
an aſſault, or intelligence given of it, to be 
ready in arms before his camp. The conflict 
was ſharp :. on the fide of the French ſome 
knights were taken priſoners, and ſome woun- Brompton, 
ded, and twenty | horſemen of an inferior de- — 
gree were killed: but Henry, who had coun- Abbas, t. i. 
ted on ſurpriſing the enemy, finding himſelf P. 86. 
diſappointed in that expectation, thought pro- 
per to retire, leſt more troops ſhould come u 
from other parts of the camp. What loſs he 
fſuſtained we are not told; but, as no notice 
is taken of it by thoſe who mention this ac- 
tion, it probably muſt have been ſmall. _ 
The next day the confederates made their 
retreat in good order, having firſt ſent away 
all their ſick and wounded men. The earl of 
Flanders, who was thought the ableſt general 
among them, commanded the rear. 1 8 
did not purſue them; the forces he had with 
him there, though ſufficient to ſecure his prin- 
cipal object, the defence of the town, not be- 
ing able to face ſo ſuperior an army in the Diceto. 
open field: but a great number of arms, and 
ſome parts of their heavy baggage, were left 
a booty to his Welſh and other irregular troops. 
Vo. V. 1 8 Thus, 
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BOOK IV. Thus, with no ſmall diſhonour to the con- 
TP. Trg, federate princes, on the twenty - fourth day of 
Auguſt in the year eleven hundred and ſeven- 
ty-four, was Rouen delivered from a ſiege, 
which to carry on with ſucceſs the utmoſt 
efforts of France, and the two powerful earl- 
doms of Flanders and Boulogne, had been ex- 
erted in vain. The next morning the earl of 
Blois, and the archbiſhop of Sens, came thi- 
ther as embaſſadors from the king of France, 
with overtures of a peace, and' obtained of 
Henry that a conference between him and that 
monarch ſhould be held at Gifors on the eighth 
of the enſuing September, for ſettling the con- 
; r | The 
1 29% ks All the confederates, even thoſe who had 
Diceto, al. been the incendiaries of the war, now defired 
582. to end it; every enterpriſe they had formed, 
with confident hopes of ſucceſs from an ap- 
ru and great ſuperiority of —_—_ having 
been ftrangely defeated, by ſuch a ſeries of ac- 
cidents favourable to Henry, that the immedi- 
-ate hand of God ſeemed to ſhew itſelf in ſup- 
porting and maintaining his cauſe. The earl 
of Flanders, whoſe conſcience had been ſharp- 
ly ſtung the laſt year, upon the death of his 
brother, Matthew -earl of Boulogne, with a 
ſenſe of his own guilt in this unnatural quar- 
rel, was now ſtruck with a greater dread of 
the vengeance impending on perſeverance in 
that guilt. For, his youngeſt brother, named 
Peter, who, after the loſs of the elder, had, 
| | | at 
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at his entreaty, reſigned the archbiſhoprick of BOOK IV. 
Cambray for the earldom of Boulogne, was A. B. T4. 


al 'F 4 
B43. 
1 
1 


I dangerouſly wounded at the fiege of Rouen, Benedict. 
which more afflicted this prince, as, having 5 70 
„ no child himſelf, and not expecting to have | 
BB any, he intended to make him his heir in the 
earldom of Flanders and all his other domi- 
nions. Tt was therefore his wiſh to extinguiſh 

theſe deſtructive fires of diſcord, which he 
feared would at length conſume all thoſe who 
had either kindled or fed them for the pur- 
f poſes of their own unjuſtifiable ambition. The 
t only doubt was, whether Henry ſhould con- 
1 ſent to make a peace, when his revenge and 


. his glory ſeemed equally to demand the con- 
tinuance of the war againſt enemies diſappoint- 


] ed in all their undertakings. But no advan- 

1 tage which triumphs over them could give 
was of ſo much importance to the happi- 
I neſs of his life, or the welfare of his realm, 
Y as recovering his children out of their hands, 
- and reclaiming them from the errors into which 

1 their inexperienced youth had been drawn, 
- by having them again under his own tuition. 

1 It was alſo evident, that the friendſhip and 
- favour of the pope, very neceſſary to him in 
s the preſent conjuncture, might be loſt by his 
a making an offenfive war againſt Louis, from 
os ambitious or vindictive views alone, when that 

ff king, to whom Alexander owed much regard, 
n no longer abetted the revolt of his ſons, for 


d dhe ſuppreſſing of which, and not for the en- 
l, | larging of the bounds of his empire, he had 
4 i F*2 | aſked 


„ 
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BOOK. IV. aſked aſſiſtance from Rome. Nor could he be 
88 ſure that thoſe princes, whoſe great forces he 

bad baffled, but not ſubdued, might not de- 
fend their own territories. with more ſpirit and 
fortune than they had attacked his, if com- 
pelled to exert the utmoſt ſtretch of their 
power, for fſelf-preſervation. He therefore 
came with ſuch moderate and pacifick diſpoſi- 
tions to a conference with Louis, that the ſuſ- 
Benecih. penſion of arms between him and all the con- 
Hoveden, federates, except his ſon Richard, was pro- 
| longed: from the eighth to the twenty-ninth 

of September, on which day another conference 

was appointed to be held, for the final con- 

dluſion of the peace then agreed to, at aplace 
between Tours and Amboiſe. In the mean 

time permiſſion was given to Henry to make 

war againſt Richard, who, having gained the 
poſſeſſion of certain caſtles in Poitou while the 

French befieged Rouen, ſingly refuſed to ac- 

cept the conditions propoſed. The other con- 

federates ſwore that they would not aſſiſt him, 

and ſtrictly obſerved their engagement; ſo that 

| helpleſs, and flying, with a few of his barons, 

from one retreat to another, as Henry ap- 

proached with his army, he was ſoon con- 

ſtrained, notwithſtanding the ſtubborn pride 

of his mind and the intrepidity of his heart, 

to ſubmit without reſerve to the mercy of that 

_ Hoveden, king. On the twenty-firſt of September he 
M1; threw himſelf weeping at the feet x2 his father, 
and 1mplored this forgiveneſs, Henry raiſed 
ac from the earth, and took him to "bis bo- 


ſom. - 
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ſom, with the kindeſt marks of paternal ten- BOOK IV. 
derneſs and affection. They went together to DG 
| the place appointed for the conference with the ED 
king of France, at which likewiſe were pre- 
ſent the two brothers of Richard, Henry and 
Geoffry Plantagenet, and all the greater vaſ- 
ſals of the French crown, except the earl of 
| Flanders. . : :;--:; 5 
It was there agreed, that the princes, Henry, V. Rymer's 
Richard, and Geoffry, ſhould return to their St aich 5. 
father, and to the obedience they owed to him che Appendix 
| as their ſovereign, being freed themſelves, and d this Book: 


2 
- 


WU freeing all his barons and vaſſals engaged with 
them 1n rebellion, from all oaths or covenants 
x by which they had been bound againſt their 


| allegiance, to which and to their homage the 
ſaid barons and vaſſals, thus abſolved, . ſhould 
| return. A reſtitution of lands and caſtles, 
as they had been held fifteen days before the 
| rebellion, was to be made on both ſides. Hear: 
the elder bound himſelf to remit his diſplea- 
| ſure againſt the barons who had fallen off 
from him, ſo as to do them no hurt on that 
account, while they ſhould continue to ſerve 
him faithfully as their liege lord. In like 
manner the young Henry remitted bis diſ- 
| pleaſure againſt all thoſe, as well of the clergy 
; as of the. laity, who had taken part with his 
father ; and gave his oath to that prince, that 
he would do them no hurt either in their per- 
| ſons or goods, nor procure any to be done to 
them on that account, ſo long as he ſhould 
live. Two caſtles in Normandy, at thechoice 
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BOOK IV. of his father, and a yearly revenue of fifteen 
ee, thouſand pounds in Angevin money, were 


to be given to him; and to Richard two 
places, fit for his reception, in the province 
of Poitou, but ſuch as would not enable 
him to do his father any miſchief, with half 
the revenues of that province in money. Half 
of thoſe which Geoffry claimed to enjoy in 


Bretagne, by virtue of the marriage agreed 


upon between him and the _— of Co- 


nan, were granted to him in preſent, and the 


reſt was promiſed, as ſoon as, conformably to 
the will of her father, that marriage ſhould 
be celebrated, with the conſent of the pope. 


The priſoners who had made a compoſition 
with the king before the peace, namely the 


king of Scotland and the earls of Leiceſter 
and of Cheſter, and Radulph de Fougeres, with 
the hoſtages. they had given, and thoſe of 
other captives which the king had before re- 


| ceived, were not to be included in the preſent 


convention. All other priſoners on both ſides 
were to be ſet at liberty; but the king was 
impowered to take hoſtages, at his will, from 
thoſe who were able to give them, and from 
others the ſecurity of their own oaths and the 


| oaths of their friends. The caſtles in the king's 


territories, which had been - fortified or re- 
red ſince the beginning of the war, were 
to be put, at his pleaſure, into the ſtate they 


| were in before the war. The young Henry, 
on his part, engaged himſelf to his father, that 
he would confirm and eſtabliſn all the grants 


of 
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of crown-lauds which his father had made or BOOK IV. 
ſhould make for charitable uſes, or to his vaſ- TP. 
, ſals for their ſervices performed to him; and 
: particularly that which he he had made to 
prince John, his youngeſt ſon, conſiſting 
c of three thouſand pounds per annum in 
f 
l 
| 


1174 


England, Normandy, and Anjou; of two 
caſtles 1 in England with all their appurtenances, | 
two in Normandy, one in Anjou, one in 
|; Maine, and one in Touraine. The king, out 
of affection to his eldeſt ſon Henry (as the 
words of the treaty expreſs it) remitted to 
thoſe who, in any of his territories, had gone 
from him to that prince, the forfeitures they 
had incurred, and permitted them to return in 
peace, without being anſwerable for the goods 
or chattels they had carried off with them; but 
for murder, treaſon, or maiming, they were to 
anſwer according to the law and cuſtom of 
the realm. As for thoſe who had fled for any 
offence before the war, and come into the ſer- 
vice of his ſon, he likewiſe allowed them to 
return in peace, giving pledges to ſtand to the 
judgement of the law concerning ſuch mat- 
ters, antecedent to the war, as ſhould be laid 
to their charge. Thoſe who had been im- 
pleaded before they went to his ſon might re- 
turn, but their cauſes were to be in the ſame 
ſituation as before their departure. 
I The young King Henry gave ſecurity to 
; ther that he, on his part, would firmly 
keep this convention; and it was alſo given 
5 joiutly by bim and his two brothers, that they 
7 W ould 
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BOOK IV. would never, againſt their father's will and 


——— 
A. D. 1174. 


ood pleaſure, demand of him more than he 

2d now granted to them, as here preſcribed 
and determined, nor ever withdraw from him 
their perſons or their ſervices. | Richard and 
Geoffry did him homage for what he had 
granted to them ; and bo eldeſt fon, Henry, 
would likewiſe have done it; but on account 


of the royal dignity conferred on that prince 


he refuſed to receive it, only taking from him 
fureties. 

This dime was not offered for the Wett 
dom of England; the royal dignity of this 
prince, though ſubordinate to his father's, 
being not of a feudal nature; but it was on ac- 


count of the territories in Fe iven to him 


by his father, whoſe ſuperiority in thoſe fiefs 


he would thus have acknowledged 3 as his bro- 
| thers had done in theirs ; concerning which I 


ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more eulen 


hereaſter. 


Neither Louis nor the 3 of F dure 


and Boulogne are named in this convention, 
becauſe, having taken arms as auxiliaries to 


Henry's ſons in the war, they had nothing to 
ſettle with bim, except what related to the 
compacts with thoſe princes, which this con- 


vention annulled; and becauſe he deſired that 


the favours, conferred thereby on his ſons, 


and the pardon granted to his rebellious ſub- 


jects, ſhould not appear to have been gained 


through any intervention of foreign powers, 


but 
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but ſhould be received as effects of his own BOOK. IV. 
free grace. 

The lands and caſtles, which the earl of 
Flanders had taken in Normandy, and held, 
not for himſelf, but for his confederate, the 
young king of England, were among the re- 
ſtitutions here agreed to be made. On the 
other ſide, in purſuance of the above recited 
convention, no fewer than nine hundred and 
ſixty- nine captive knights were freed by Henry 
without ranſom: nor of thoſe priſoners who 
were excluded from the benefit of that treaty 
was any one put to death, or condemned to 
ſuffer in his limbs, his liberty, or his fortune: 
an inſtance of mercy to which no parallel can 
be found in the whole hiſtory of mankind! 

The queſtion is, whether it did not ex- 
tend too far? becauſe, though the youth of 
the three offending princes excuſed their guilt, 
and natural affection pleaded for them in the 
heart of their father, yet thoſe by whoſe coun- 
ſels they were inſtigated to ſuch an atrocious 
rebellion might well have been thought proper 
victims to the juſtice of the crown, for the 
ſafety of the king, and tranquillity of the 
kingdom. But Henry conſidered, that if he 
puniſhed theſe traitors with the rigour due 
to their crime, all his moſt faithful ſub- 
jects, who had ſerved him beft in this war, 
would be expoſed, at his death, to the ven- 
geance of his ſucceffor, and of his two younger 
ſons, in their reſpective dominions. Even 
during his life many accidents might put it in 
the you of thoſe Princes, if provoked by 

ſeverities 
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TPoiipg, themſelves; in this manner. He therefore ge- 

nerouſly preferred the future ſecurity of his 
friends to the many reaſons of policy which 
might otherwiſe have oppoſed ſo unlimited a 
pardon, and to his own | juſt re-ſentments. 
When this reſolution was taken, which ne- 
ceſſarily obliged him to ſpare the moſt guilty, 
he could not equitably proceed with more ſe- 
verity againſt thoſe who Jeſs deſerved his diſ. 
pleaſure. _ - 

As for Queen Him it appears, that. be 
did not ſuffer her name to be mentioned in 
this treaty; but kept her in priſon at his own 

diſcretion. Vet, provoked as he was, he felt 
that ſhe alſo had received ſcme provoca- 
tions from his infidelity; to ber bed, and would 
not call her to a ſtrict account of bas conduct, 
nor ſubje& her (as it was in his power to do, 
and as a prince of leſs humanity, thus offended, 
would have done) to the igen of the laws 
againſt high treaſon. 
In his proceedings with the captive. bing, of 
Scotland the ſame. pirit of lenity directed his 

. counſels, but not without that regard to the 
intereſts of his kingdom, which policy ſeemed 
to demand, and juſtice certainly authoriſed, 
as things then ſtood. The moſt. natural and 

-moſt reaſonable object of ambition for a great 
king of England muſt have been the ſubjec- 
ting to the ſovereignty of his crown the whole 

iſland of Britain. A fair opportunity now 
| e * to * . 3 with 
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the conſent of the Scots, by making it the BOOK I. 
price of the liberty of their ſovereign, who 
Was abandoned by all his confederates and 
allies; who, as à vaſſal to Henry for ſome 
territories held by fealty and homage, was 
guilty of high treaſon; whoſe life was in the 
power of that offended monarch, and whoſe 
kingdom was 1n great and imminent danger 
of bcing deſtroyed by his ſuperior forces, with 
the concurrence of its own rebellious ſubjects, 
the ſavage Galwegians. For theſe barbarians, 
who had done ſo much miſchief in England 
under the orders of William, before his miſ- Benedict 
fortune, had now revolted againſt him, had 2 8 by 
expelled all his officers out of their country, 
had taken and deſtroyed all his caftles and 
' fortreſſes there, and put the garriſons to the 
ſword. Scotland itſelf was a ſcene of anarchy Neubrigenſis 
and of blood; the Scotch army, in returning © * © 34 
out of Northumberland, having maſſacred all 
the Engliſh who ſerved among them or dwelled 
within their borders. Of theſe the number = 
was great; for we are told by a good con- ny 
temporary h ſtorian, that the towns and burghs Ibidem. #4 
of the Lowlands were chiefly inhabited by # 
men of that nation, whom the kings of Scot- 
land had drawn thither and ſettled therein, 
under their ' ſpecial protection. A national 
2 againſt them, which the royal autho- 
ty had reſtrained, being now freed from that = 
; me broke forth with ſuch fury, that none 60 
efc caped from it, except thoſe who had the 1 
fortune to get into ſome caſtle, or fortifi- | 7 
ed city, belonging to the crown. In this | 44 
diſtracted Ag 


— cage 
A. D. 1174. 
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Book 1V. v. diſtracted condition the kingdom appeared in- 


r 5.1176. — capable of defence, if Henry ſhould attack it, 
after all his other enemies were entirely ſub- 
dued. To redeem therefore themſelves and 

the whole ſtate from ruin, as well as their ſo- 
vereign from captivity, the Scotch nobles and 
prelates were willing to give up the ancient in- 
dependence of the crown of Scotland, and ſub- 
ject it to that of England, which Henry re- 

Diceto, col. quired, as the ſole condition of peace. Many 

594 of theſe were admitted to confer with their 
king in the caſtle of Falaiſe, to which he had 

been removed from that of Caen; and a great 
council of them aſſembled, on the eighth of 
December, at Valogne in the Cotentin, a pro- 
vince of Normandy, where they adviſed him 

to conclude. a final agreement with Henry on 
the terms before ſettled between him and that 
prince. This was executed in a ſubſequent meet- 

1 Fe- ing of both kings, at the caſtle of Falaiſe, as 

See alſo the appears by a written declaration made there, 


| — 42 to which notifies that liege homage, without any re- 


ame ſerve or exception, had been done to Henry, kin 


of England, by William, king of Scotland, for 
that kingdom, and for all his other dominions; 
William having, at the ſame time, ſworn fealty 
to Henry, as to his liege lord, in like manner as 

other vaflals uſe to do to their prince; and that 
homage had alſo been done and fealty ſworn 

by William to the young king of England, 
ſaving the fealty due to the king his father. 
It was further agreed, that all the biſhops, 
Oy as others of the _ in _ terri- 
| | tories 


* 
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| tories of the king of Scotland, from whom BOOK. IV. 
| Henry ſhould defire to receive liege homage, XD im 
ſhould do it to him in ſuch manner as. it was 
uſually done by other biſhops, to their prince, 
and likewiſe to the king his ſon, and the heirs 
of both. Moreover, the king of Scotland; and 
David; his brother, and the earls and — 
of Scotland, and other vaſſals of that king, 
granted to Henry, their lord, that the church 
of Scotland ſhould thenceforwards pay that 
obedience- to the church of England, which 
was due to it, and had been uſually paid in 11 
the times of his royal predeceſſors: to which Mb 
conceſſions ſome Scotch prelates, who were 
then preſent, agreed, and the abſent clergy of 
that nation were bound to agree, in virtue N 
of this convention. Liege homage was to be 
done and fealty {worn to Henry, without re- 
ſerve or exception, by all the earls and barons 
of the territories of the king of Scotland, from 
whom Henry ſhould defire it, in the ſame 
manner as by his other vaſſals; and alſo to his 
ſon, the young king, and to the heirs of that 
prince, ſaving the fealty due to his father. 
The hews of the king of Scotland, and the 
heirs of his earls, barons, and tenants in chief, 
were likewiſe obliged to render liege homage —_ 
to the heirs of the king of England. Fugi- . 
tives from England for felony were not to be | 


harboured in Scotland, but to be delivered up 1 
to the king's officers of juſtice, unleſs they 1 
would return to take their trial in his court: 1 
* — from Scotland for the like offence | 
might 460 
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XB 


refaſing to Rand to the judgement of either 
were to be delivered back bs e officers of the 
king of Scotland. The vaſſals of each - 

were to enjoy the lands which they held, or 
claimed to hold, under the other. As a ſe- 
curity for the entire performance of all theſe 
articles, it was agreed that the caſtles of Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and 
Sterling, ſhould be delivered to Henry by the 
king of Scotland, and this prince was to bear 


the charge of their cuſtody, as rated by Henry. 


He alſo gave to that king his brother David, 


as a hoſtage for the delivery of the caſtles, 
and twenty more 'of the chief nobility of his 


realm, among whom were his conſtable, his 


chancellor, and four earls ; but Henry per- 


mitted them all, except the king's brother, to 


ſubſtitute their ſons, or next heirs, inſtead of 
their own perſons, as hoſtages to him; and 


when the caſtles ſhould be put into his hands 


theſe were to be freed, together with the king 


and his brother. Security was given to Henry 


by the king and his barons there preſent, that 


they would do all in their power to procure 
from thoſe who were abſent the ſame acknow- 
ledgements of his ſovereignty as he had re- 


ceived from themſelves: It was alfo ſtipulated 
that hoſtages ſhould be delivered to him by 
thoſe of + wh abſent vaſſals of William, from 
whom he ſhould chuſe to demand them. And 


the-biſhops, earls, barons, and other vaſlals of 
William, engaged themſelves to Henry, and to 
the 
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the young king bis ſon, that, if William, BO BOOK 1V. 
upon any pretence whatſoever, ſhould: recede T5. 
from this convention and from his fealty to 

thoſe princes, they would ſtand by Henry, 
as their liege lord, againſt him and againft all 
the enemies of that king; and the biſhops 
would put the territories of William under 
an interdict till he ſhould return to his fealty. 
Among the witneſſes to this declaration were 
the two princes Richard and N Plans 
_— 2 
The feudal ple of Scotland to the 
crown of England being thus ſettled and ſe- 
cured, the whole attention of Henry was em- 
ployed for ſome time on his affairs in France. 
The demolition of the caſtles built or forti- Benedict. 
fied by the rebels in his territories there was 8 
his firſt object, being of no ſmall importance 955 * 4A 
to the future obedience and tranquillity of thoſe ano. 1175. 
countries. In Anjou he himſelf ſuperviſed the 
execution of this part of the agreement he 
had made with his ſons; but in Poitou and 
Bretagne he committed it to Richard and Geof- 
fry Plantagenet, that he might appear to con- 
"fide in their return to their duty, and that he 
might make them his | miniſters in reducing 4 
the power of the lords of thoſe caſtles, by | 16h 
whom they had been aided: in their revolt —_— 
againſt him. At the ſame time, he took care, | 
that his own fortrefles in thoſe parts ſhould 
be put into a better ſtate of defence, and 1 
ſtrongly garriſoned with ſuch men as he could | 1 
truſt. On the feaſt. of St. COTS in the jk. 
| year 
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BOOK IV. year eleren hundred and ſeventy-five, he and 
5 22 ” bis eldeſt ſon bad an amicable conference with 
the king of France at Giſors, where, intend- 
ing ſoon afterwards to return into England, 
| — took leave of that prince; but, Henry 
Benedit. * finding it neceſſary to go firſt into Anjou, his 
_— ſon was left at — where ſeveral meſſen- 

uprà. : 
gers came to him from Louis, exhorting him 
not to venture to go into England with the 
king, his father, who, as ſoon as he ſhould 
have him in his power there, would confine 
V. Diceto him in a priſon. This ſuſpicion was grounded 
- + = on ſome things he had done offenſive to his 
Benedict. father ſince the reconciliation, and on that mo- 
Abbas, ut ſu- narch's refuſal to accept his homage, as well 
pe. as that of his brothers. So much was he ter- 
| rihed by theſe repeated advices, that, when 
his father returned from Anjou into Nor- 
mandy, and ſent orders to him to come to 
Caen, from whence they were to go and take 
ſhipping at Barfleur for their voyage to Eng- 

land, he refuſed to obey. 

Henry, informed of Ha reaſons 3 pro- 
duced this reluttance, aſſured him, by many 
gracious meſſages to him, that he had — 
to fear. Thus encouraged, and deſiring, by 


extraordinary acts of humiliation, to con- 


Deceto, ut vince his father of the truth of his 
fupri. tance, he went to him at the caſtle of Bure 
near Caen, and throwing himſelf at his 
feet, in the preſence of many nobles of Nor- 
mandy and of England, with a great effu- 
ſion of tears, implored his ä of all 
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he had done to offend him, before che war, BOOK IV. 
1n the war, or after the war, and moſt earneſt- AD. 
ly begged, that, as his father and lord, he 
would receive. from him homage and an oath 
of allegiance ; adding, that till he permitted 
him, as he had done his two brothers, at their 
humble requeſt, to give him theſe pledges of 
future loyalty, he ſhould never believe his 
indi nation againſt him entirely removed, 
Henry, touched with this mark of his filial 
nicky. and contrition, aſſented to his defire ; 
and, thereupon he did homage, and not only 
took the oath of allegiance, but ſwore, that 
he would be guided, in the whole ordering 
of his houſehold and all his other affairs, by 
the counſels of his father, and as long as he 
lived would do no harm to thoſe vaſſals, who had 
ſerved his father in this war, on account of 
that ſervice, but would honour and promote 
them, as men wha had been faithful, both to 
that king and to bim. For the performance 
of theſe ſpontaneous promiſes, the Archbiſhop 
of Rouen, William de Mandeville earl of Ei- 
ſex, and other barons there preſent, took on 
themſelves to be ſureties; and he propoſed to 
add to them the king of France, the earl of 
Flanders, the earis of Champagne and of 
Blois, his brothers, Richard and Geoffry, the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork, and all 
the other 3 and temporal Lads on both 
ſides of the channel, under "this condition, that, 4 
in caſe of his violating the above-mentioned _- 
AREAS they ſhould unanimouſly ftand 1 
Vox. V. (0) by 
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BOOK IV. by his father againſt him, and give him no 


A. D. 1175. 


aid, nor advice, except to exhort him to re- 
— 8 — 

From all this it appears, that much diſtruft 
bad attended their former reconciliation, par- 
ticularly with relation to that great point, 


which Henry had moſt at heart, the ſecurity 
of his friends from the vengeance of his ſon 


Diceto, co 
335. 
Benedict. 
Abbas. 


* 
- 


when he himſelf thould be no more: but, all 
Jealoufy being now removed on both ſides, he 
ſent him to Louis, in order to ſatisfy that king, 
his father-in-law, that he would be in no 
danger by going to England, and that con- 
fidence would henceforth be perfectly re- eſta- 
bliſhed between the Engliſh and French 


courts, FF 
On his return from this viſit, he and his 


father celebrated, in happy concord, together, 


the feſtival of Eaſter, at Cherbourg, and after- 


wards went to Caen, where the earl of Flan- 
ders defired an interview with them. | 


This prince, whoſe mind was agitated with 
a tormenting remorte, on account of the war 


he had made againſt Henry, in order to ex- 


plate that crime, and atone for the blood of 


many of his own ſubjects unjuſtly ſpilt in his 
quarrel,” had taken the croſs on Good Friday, 


and propoſed to ſet out, at the beginning of 


ſummer, on his journey to the Holy Land, 


accompanied by his brother, whoſe wound was 
now healed, and by many of his ſubjects; but he 
thought it neceſſary firſt to wait upon Henry, 
and renew with him that league of friendſhip 


and 


This being done, they went from Caen to 
Barfleur, and embarking there failed to Portſ- 


a ſynod of the prelates and clergy of his pro- 


{ 


. or King HENRY IL. ad 
and alliance, which his conſcience reproached BOOK Iv. 
him tor having perfidiouſly and ungratefully 57G 
broken. In this meeting he gave up to Henry Hoveden, 
the charter, containing a grant of the royal er Authors 
caſtle of Dover and the earldom of Kent, 8 9 95 
moſt imprudently made to him by the young 
king of England, and releaſed that prince from 
his oath to fulſil this engagement: in return 
for which the two kings confirmed to him the 
ſubidy, they had formerly granted by the trea- 


ty of the year eleven hundred and ſixty- ſeven. 


2 


mouth, where, to the infinite joy of all their 

good ſubjects, they landed together upon the 

ninth of May, in the year eleven hundred and Diceto, col, 
ſeventy-five, and, for ſome time afterwards, 585. 
dined together, every day, at the ſame table, 

and lay, every night, in the ſame bed. 

On the eighteenth of May the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury convened, with their conſent, Gervaſe. 
Benedict, 
: : Nw. ; Abbas. 
vince, which made ſeveral canons; the moſt 


important of which I ſhall mention hereafter, 

in treating particularly of ecclefiaftical matters. 

They were confirmed in a parliament aſſem- LP 
bled at Weſtminſter on the twentieth of May. njcew, col. 
to which was read, in the preſence of the royal 586. 
father and ſon, a notification of what had paſ- es bei 
ſed at Bure between thoſe two princes, which to this Book. 
had been ſent into England by a letter from | 
Henry preſently after that meeting; and, on 
the - fame day, all the ſpiritual and temporal 
8 . barons 
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BOOK IV. barons became ſureties for his ſon, that he 
Ding. ſhould perform all the promiſes made at tha 


Gervaſe, 
Chron. 


new faint, to who 


time: ſo careful was Henry to bind thoſe co- 
venants on this prince as firmly as he could, 


and fo deſirous to publiſh and authenticate a 


tranſaction, every article of which he thought 
of great moment to the peace of the realm! F- 


From London the two kings went to Can- 
terbury on a pilgrimage to Becket's tomb. 
The coincidence of the king of Scotland's cap- 
tivity with the time when penance had been 
publickly done, in that place, by Henry the 
elder, had excecdingly raiſed the credit * this 

i powerful interceſſion that 
unhoped-for event was generally aſcribed. The 


monks ſaid, that the friendſhip between the fa- 
 wourite and the monarch was renewed, and that 


Becket was become the tutelary ſaint of his 


penitent maſter. Henry deemed it expedient 


to countenance this opinion, and therefore 
choſe to return his thanks to God, for the 


| happy end of the war, at the ſepulchre of 
that prelate; which having performed, he re- 


turned to the affairs of his kindom. 
During the courſe of this year many caſtles 
belonging to the rebel barons in England were 


levelled to the ground or diſmantled ; and 


the tower of Briſtol, from which, during the 
late civil war, the earl of Gloceſter had ex- 
pelled a garriſon of the king, to put it into 
the cuſtody of his own vaſſals, was reſtored to 


the crown by that lord, who thus ſtopped 


* 
x — * 1 
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the proceedings commenced againſt him by BOOK IV. 
Henry, to recover the right which he, it 2 A. 5. 1175. 
had diſputed. 
Thus ended this inherits the firſt and laſt 
ever raiſed in the kingdom of England with- 
out ſome diſpute on the title of the king to 
the crown, or ſome difference of religion, or 
the pretence of ſome grievance injurious to par- 
ticulars or hurtful to the publick. Yet, ill 
founded as it was, it Fa, the throne ! But 
Divine Providence fo affifted the rightful cauſe 
of the king, that his enemies fell before him 
almoſt without human means, and their malice 
only ſerved to make his virtues more conſpi- 
cuous, and his power more extenſive. The 
worlſt effe& of the war was the emptying of his 
coffers; and, there being no confiſcations to re- 
pair this Bo” he took a method of doing it, con- 
{iftent indeed with the amneſty he had granted, 
but not, I think, with his honour. Great de- 
ſtruction had been made of the game in his 
foreſts, during the late troubles ; not only the 
rebels, but all who bordered thereupon, having 
hunted therein, without reſtraint. For this 
offence he now called almoſt all the nobility, Benedi. 
and many of all the inferior orders of men, alk . 
to a ſtrict account in his court. They pleaded 
a general liberty granted, in the diſorder of 
thoſe times, by the regent of the kingdom, 
to hunt in the king's foreſts. Such an indul- 
op much exceeded the favour which Henry 
ad really done to his people, by having, from 
3 | the 
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BOOK IV. the fir beginning of his reign, ſo relaxed the 
A. D. 7 175, ' ſeverity of the foreſt laws, that no offences 


Benedict. 
Abbas, 


ut ſupra. 
Hoveden. 


againſt them were puniſhed, as before, by lo 
of lite or of members, but only by amerce- 
ments, It was enough to adhere to that hu- 
mane mitigation, with ſome abatement of the 
mul&s : nor could it eaſily be ſuppoſed that 
his fondneſs for hunting, which was one of his 
ſtrongeſt paſſions, would permit him to do 
more. Nevertheleſs ſome contemporary wii- 


ters affirm, that Richard de Lucy, the regent, 


for his own juſtification, and in defence of all 
thoſe to whom he had given fo extraordinary 
a licence, produced to Henry an order, ſent 
to him by that monarch-during the rebellion, 


which commanded him to throw open all the 


foreſts in England, and ſuffer the deer to be 
taken, They add too, that he was ordered 
to deſtroy the royal fiſh-ponds, and give the 
people the fiſh. It is more credible, that he 
thought, it was prudent to wink at the viola- 
tion of the laws for preſerving the king's game, 
while the ſafety of the realm itſelf was at 
ſtake ; and that in thoſe circumſtances Henry 


had approved of his conduct: wy ſuch a con- 


nivance laid no reſtraint on tha prince from 
proſecuting thoſe who had treſpaſſed in this 
manner, at any other time, if be ſhould in- 
cline ſo to do. Vet he would have acted more 

ſuitably to the generoſity and magnanimity of 
his former proceedings, if, forbidding the con- 


tinuance of this licentiouſneſs for the fature, 


he had forgiven the Ps and not diſturbed, 
by 


'M 
=” 
T 
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by the 3 vexation and terror of theſe BOOK IV. 
unexpected proſecutions, the tranquillity of | fend 
kingdom, which 1n greater matters he had done 
o en to eſtabliſh, He did not, indeed, 
violate his act of grace to the rebels by bring- | 
ing againſt them this charge, becauſe it did 
not relate to the treaſons there pardoned, and 
becauſe he proceeded with 115 ſeverity againſt 
many loyal ſubjects, accuſed of the ſame of- 
fence. But theſe, whoſe fidelity had entitled 
them to all the favour of the crown, thought 
their ſervices ill requited, when they found them- 
ſelves thus confounded, as delinquents againſt 
it, with the moſt notorious traitors ;z and much 
of the gratitude, which the clemency ſhewn 
to the latter would have naturally produced, 
was loſt by their ſuffering diſquiet and damage. 
for lighter miſdemeanors, The method of pro- 
ceeding was alſo extremely odious, if we may 
believe an hiſtorian of conſiderable authority Diceto. 
who. lived in thoſe times; it being carried on 
(as he ſays) by a general inquiſition made upon 
oath, before the king or his juſtices, and Bear- 
| ſay evidence being taken. Even making ſome. 
allowances for exaggerated reports, 1t muſt 
ſtill appear an ilLjudged, impolitick act; ; and, 
ſuppoſing 1 it done notwithſtanding a permiſſion 
accorded by Henry, it would deſerve a worſe 
cenſure ; as there can be nothing more diſ- 
honourable to the character of a king than 
laying ſnares for his ſubjects, to extort money 
from them, and turning the laws into engines 
of e. Henry was not without fear of 
24 ene 
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ROOK IV. ſome danger to his perſon from the reſent- 


A. D. 1175. 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 


ment it cauſed, or from other grounds of ſuſ- 
picion, not ſo publickly known : for, in a 
council which he held, about Midſummer, at 
Woodſtock, he iſſued 2 proclamation forbid- | 


ding all who had joined in the rebellion againſt. 


him to come to his court or great council, 


unleſs particularly ſummoned and likewiſe 
ordered, that none ſhould ftay in his court 
after ſunſet, or come into it before ſunriſing, 
or go armed with bows and arrows, or ſharp- 


inted knives, in any part of the realm on 
the Engliſh ſide of the Severn. But theſe or- 


_ dinances did not long remain in force. 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 
Brompton. 


Welh Chron, 


While the King was at Woodſtock, four 


knights, accuſed of having murdered one of his 


foreſters, and ſome accomplices in their crime, 


were brought priſoners to him, and ſoon after- 


wards were condemned and hanged at Litch- 
field. One may prefume, that the cauſe of 
their committing this outrage was the foreſter's 
oppoſition to that liberty 'of hunting in the 
king's woods, fo generally taken for ſome time 


paſt. 


On the ewenty-niuth” day of Ji une the king 
and Henry his ſon held at Gloceſter a great 
council, for the ſettling of the peace- of South 
Wales and the borders. 

The commotions occaſioned by taking from 
Jorwerth Caerleon upon Uſke, and by one of 
his ſons having been killed by the Englith in 
the manner before related, had been Metually 
ſtopt, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 

two, 


or Kine HENRY II. 


vo, by the commiſſion of chief juſtice over all BOOK IV. 
youth Wales, which Rhees ap Gryffyth had N.-P. rpg. 


then received from Henry, and which he exer- 
eiſed with great prudence and with a laudable 
fidelity towards that prince. But, when he 
was drawn away, in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-four, to ſerve in England againſt 
the earl of Derby, Caerleon upon Uſke, which 
the Engliſh had rebuilt, was retaken by Jor- 
werth; and the caſtle, which for want of bat- 
tering engines he could not take, was alſo 
E to bim, in exchange for the priſoners 
had made in the town. Vet, the next year, 
they were both recovered by the Engliſh ; and 
Rhees ap Gryffyth, returning into Wales from 
the fiege of Tutbury caſtle, perſuaded Jor- 
werth and-all the chief men of his family to 
go with him to Gloceſter, and make their ſub- 
miſſions to Henry, in confidence of a pardon 
for all former offences, to be obtained of that 
king through his mediation. This could not 
be refuſed to an interceſſor whoſe conduct, 
both in Wales and in England, had been ſo 
meritorious ; nor could Henry himſelf think, 
that the reſentment which Jorwerth and his 
family had ſhewn for the death of his ſon, all 
circumſtances conſidered, ,was , without ſome 
foundation. He therefore pardoned them all, 
and, to render his grace more compleat, re- 
ſtored to Jorwerth Caerleon, receiving homage 
from him, and from the other Welſh lords who 
accompanied him to this council, ſome of whom 
were near kinſmen, either in blood or by mar- 
riage, 
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BOOK. IV-riage, to Rhees ap Gryffyth. What cauſe 
A. D. 175. there was, after theſe bad thus renewed their 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 


Brompton. 


allegiance to the crown of England, for any 


apprehenſion of new diſorders in Wales, the 
biſtories of thoſe times do not explain: but 
Henry deemed it a prudent, if. not a Ferne 
caution, to confederate together all his vallals 


preſent there, both Engliſh and Welſh, in an 


extraordinary manner, by making them {wear, 


that if any one of them ſhould be attacked by 
any other potentate in Wales, all the reſt 


would unite in his defence. 


Part of the month of July was 5 ro by the 
oak at Nottingham, in impleading a great 
number of the inhabitants of that county and 
the circumjacent parts, for having hunted his 
deer; and from thence he went to Y ork, where, 


on the tenth; day of Auguſt, he was attended 


by the king of ee Who brought thither 


. him Ii the biſhops, earls, barons, knights, 


and Freebolders of his realm, from the greateſt 
to the leaſt, in order to their doing, t together 


with bimſelf and earl David, his Naber, liege 


homage to Henry, according to the articles of 


the treaty of peace concluded at Falaiſe. The 


. caſtles demanded, as ſecurities. for the full exe- 


cution thereof, had been delivered to perſons 


appointed by. Henry to take the cuſtody of. 


K em, before this time; and thereupon the 


Scotch king, with all the hoſtages he had 
given, among whom was his brother David, 


the preſumptive heir of his kingdom, had 4 


ſet free. In this aſſembly at Vork the con- 


vention 
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firmed ; the ſeals of the king of Scotland and &. D. 
of the prince beſore- named being ſet to it, in 
preſence of the eſtates of both kingdoms ; and 
the feudal acts there required, with all the fur 
ther ſecurities of oaths and pledges mentioned in 
it, being compleatly performed. Theſe conſti- 
tuted as valid and binding a ſurrender of the 
ſovereignty of Scotland and all its members to 
England, as poſſibly could be made: and thus 
Henry became he jir/# king of all Britain; the 
princes of Wales having 5 ſubjected before, 
by liege homage and fealty, to the dominion 
of his imperial crown; and the Scots, who 
had never yet ſubmitted their monarchy. ta 
that or any other power, conſenting now to 
acknowledge' the king of England and his heirs, 
to all perpetuity their ſovereigns and liege 
lords. But what Henry had acquired, with 
great glory to himſelf, and great advantage 
to his people, his immediate ſucceſſor unad- 
viſedly and impolitickly gave up: fince which 
time the ſeparation of Scotland from England, 
and the independence of the former (except 
for a ſhort interval under Edward the firſt) 
did much harm to the latter, and kept both 
countries in almoſt continual wars, till the 
happy union of the kingdoms in the fixth 
car of Queen Ann made the Scots and Eng- 
iſh one nation, and eftabliſhed the Britiſh em- 
pire on much firmer foundations than any. 
teudal connexion could have given to it, or 
any force in the Engliſh crown, while the 
- | realms 
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BOOK IV. realms were divided, could have been able to 
XDoGTG maintain. ET oo 
Benedict. At the concluſion of theſe proceedings at 
unn Vork, the king of Scotland obtained permiſ- 

ſion from Henry to employ his arms in reduc- 

ing the rebellious Gallowegians to their former 
obedience. Gilbert and Uctred, ſons of Fergus, 

who deſcended from the ancient princes of 

that nation, had, on the death of their father, 

divided between them the inheritance of the 

country, and, as vaſſals to Scotland, had ſerved 

under the orders of William the Lion in the 

late war againſt Henry: but, when William 

= iy N ad Was a captive, they ſent to Henry in France 
ſupplications and preſents, imploring him to 

| receive. them under his dominion, and protect 

them, as his ſubjects, againſt the Scots. The 

younger of them, Uctred, was Henry's kinſ- 

man by his mother; and the ' propoſal they 

made ſeemed highly advantageous to the in- 
.. tereſts of that king. He therefore commiſ- 
p. 92, 93, ſioned his chaplain, Roger de Hoveden, who 
afterwards wrote the hiftory of his reign, and 

another ecclefiaſtick, to treat with theſe princes. 

But, before they ſet out, the elder brother, 
impatient of a partner in his power, had, by 

tte help of his fon, impriſoned the younger, 
Neubrigenſis, and cruelly put him to death, A civil war 
i had enſued; the murdered chieftain having left 
a fon, who fought bravely to revenge his fa- 

ther's blood, and to guard for himſelf the in- 

hetitance' which he claimed, Nevertheleſs, at 

the time when the Engliſh envoys arrived, 

e - : x | CG they 


» 
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they found Gilbert in poſſeſſion of the whole BOOK IV. 


province of Galloway, the ſovereignty of p. 
which, to obtain the king of England's pro- Benedict. 


75. 


tection, be and his people unanimouſly of- * 
fered to that monarch, with a yearly tribute ny 
of two thouſand ark of filyer, of five hun- 

dred cows, and an equal number of ſwine. 

But Henry, being informed of the murder of 

his kinſman, and knowing too, that, in driving 

out the Scots, the Gallowegians had matlacred Ne eubrigenſis, 
many Engliſh and Normans whom they found | l 
in their country, refuſed to take Og barba- 
rians under his protection, or make any treaty 
with them. This conduct does him honour ; 

and it was generous in him to permit the 
king of Scotland to recover this province, 
though he was not bound to do ſo by the 


treaty of Falaiſe, and though Gallowas had 


been anciently under the dominion of the 


Northumbrian kings, . whoſe rights deſcended 


to him, if claims ſo remote can be conſi- 


dered as rights. Indeed the Scots had no rea- 


ſon, through the whole courſe of this affair, 
to complain of his making an immoderate or 
vindictive uſe of his fortune. It is therefore 


no reflection (as ſome have ſuppoſed) on the 
magnanimity of the nation, that they gave 
up, at this time, the independence of their 


ſtate, to ſave it from devaſtation, from con- 
queſt, from deſtruction. The ſpirit they af- 
terwards ſhewed againſt Edward the Firſt, 
who fraudulently and violently, in breach. of 


the truſt repoſed in him, and without being 


provoked 
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BOOK IV. provoked by hoſtilities on their part, uſurped 


A. D. 1175. 


the ſovereignty over their kingdom, ſufficiently 
proves that in thus ſubmitting to Henry they 
conſidered the injuſtice of the war they had 


made, the barbarity with which they had car- 
ried it on, the guilt of the rebellion they had 


abetted, and therefore yielded, without any 


Benedict. 
Abbas, 
t. i. P. 122. 


ſuch violent efforts as ariſe from a ſharp and 


indignant ſenſe of ill uſage, to the compen- 


ſation required for the offences committed by 


their king and by them, againſt the realm, 
and againſt the perſon, of this prince. 

About Michaelmas, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five, arrived in England three 
emballadors from Roderick O Conor, king of 


| Conauę ht, namely, his chancellor, and the 


archbiſhop of Tuam, and the abbot of St. 


Brandon. But, before I relate the occaſion of 


their coming, it will be neceſſary to give an 


account of events which had ha pened in Ire- 


land from the time when Henry left it till the 
period above-mentioned. _ 
It is probable that the taking the nl 


ſtration of Eaſt Meath from O Ruark, prince 


of Breffny, and giving the province entire to 


Hugh de Lacy (in whatever manner it was 
done) beef great reſentment in the heart 


of O Ruark, which burned there undiſcovered 
fo long as King Henry continued in Ireland, 
but, ſoon after the departure of that monarch 
from thence, began ſo far to break forth, as to 
cauſe apprehenſions that the peace of the king- 
dom * „ be diſturbed: to 22 
whic 


or Kine HENRY Hh | ' aw 
which, through the mediation of ſome friends BOOK IV. 
on each fide, a conference was appointed be- 5 
tween him and Lacy, lord lieutenant of Ire- Hibern. Ex- 
land. Oaths and ſureties having been reci- Pusnat. | i. 
procally given, they met on a hill not far 8 
diſtant from Dublin, accompanied on each ſide 
by a ſmall and equal number of their friends ; 
and attendants, It was agreed that the Engliſh ö 
ſhould only be armed with their ſwords, and 
the Iriſh with their axes, The two chiefs 
conferred together apart from the reſt, aſſiſted 
by one unarmed interpreter. But a knight, 
named Gryffyth, who was nephew to Maurice 
Fitzgerald and one of Lacy's band, having 


CY . 3 —— ——— — . ] -Vãr ET es os 
* Les. 


conceived a ſuſpicion of ſome treachery intended , 

by O Ruark, expreſſed his fear to his uncle, | n 
and with the conſent of their chief drew off _—— 
{even knights, who were all his own relations, Ss 


to another part of the hill, where they im- 
mediately took their horſes and arms, brought 
thither by his orders, and began to tilt with 
each other, wheeling conſtantly round the place 
of conference, ſo as to be within call if any 
tumult ſhould happen: After ſome time had 
been ſpent in angry diſputes between Lacy and 
O Ruark, the latter, pretending a neceſſity to 
withdraw a little while out of ſight, gave a ſig- 
nal to ſome bands of Iriſh foot- ſoldiers, whom 
he had concealed in a valley, that they ſhould 
come to him, and then returned towards Lacy, 
But Fitzgerald, who watchfully obſerved all his 
motions, ſeeing him advance with large ſtrides, 
with a pale viſage, and with his axe lifted up, in- 
Vor, V. 28 ſtantly 
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BOOK IV. ſtantly drew bis own ſword; and, admoniſhin: 
TD. Lacy to be careful of himſelf, loudly called upon 


Gryffyth to haſten to his ſuccour. But, be- 


fore Lacy had time to draw his ſword, O Ruark 
aimed a blow at his bare head, which cut off 


the arm of the interpreter, who interpoſed to | 
ward it off, Lacy retiring fell twice ; but was 


protected and fayed by the valour of Fitz- 
gerald, who oppoſed his word to the axe of 
the treacherous Iriſh chief. At the ſame in- 
Kant, the bands which O Ruark had called to 
him, and the horſemen led by Gryffyth, ar- 
"rived on the ſpot where this encounter was 
paſſing. The Iriſh prince, who foreſaw that 


his infantry would not ftand the ſhock of this 


- cavalry armed with lances and ſtrong ſhields, 
endeavoured to eſcape on a horſe, which three 
of his nobles brought to him; but, juſt as he 
-was mounting, he and his borſe were pierced 
througb, by one violent puſh of Gr yityth's 
lance, and fell dead together. The three no- 
bles were ſlain, and a great laughter Was made 
of all the Iriſh foot, in the open fields, over 
which they fled diſperſt. After the action the 
head of O Ruark was cut off, and ſet up o 
the great gate of the caſtle of Dublin; and his 
body was hung, with the fect upwards, on the 

Triſh Annals, gallows ; ; a ſpectacle very dreadful and ſhock- 

ing to the Iriſh, who had never been accuſtom- 

ed to ſee the rebellions of their princes or 
Chieftains ſo ignominiouſly puniſhed! 15 
8 1 Siraldus Cambrenſis, who is often too fond 


& 40 65 ſaperſtitious Ae las, that Seele fol- 
5 8 ' picion 
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picion was owing to a dream, which he had BOOK IV. 
dreamed the night before, and in which he De 7 
had ſeen a multitude of wild ſwine, „„ 
| out -of their cover, with great fury, againſt 
Fitzgerald and Lacy ; but before the others 
one boar, of a very enormous ſize, from whoſe 
tulks they were ſaved, and with difficulty 
ſaved, by the affiſtance he gave them. | 
- | What appears from the facts, as they are 
told by Giraldus, is, that certainly Lacy's life 
was preſerved in the conflict by the precau- 
| tions which Gryffyth, diſtruſtful of the Iriſh, 
had prudently taken, that morning, in. con- 
cert with Fitzgerald. 
. On Henry's return into England out of Hibem. Ex- 
| Normandy,. the head of O Ruark was taken __ 4 
down - from the gate of the caſtle of Dublin, 
and ſent to him in that kingdom. What he 


3 did with it there we are not told. But the 

| death of this chieftain gave to Lacy, for ſome 

time, a quiet poſſeſſion of all the great pro- 

| vince of Meath, which he held of the king, 

| as his immediate vaſſal. 

| In the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- A. D. 1173: 
f three, Earl Strongbow, to whom Henry had 

| confirmed the poſſeſſion and government of 

, Leinſter, on the terms before mentioned, 


made war on O Dempley, the chieftain of 
Ophally, a diſtrict in that province, for re- 
fuſing to attend his court, when ſummoned. 
In this expedition he was accompanied by Ro- 
| bert de Quiney, to whom he had -given in 
| ris a] his daughter by the counteſs of Pem- 
Vor. V | R broke, 
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BOOK TV. broke, his firſt wife, and with her, as a por- 
„ r tion, the higheſt military office he had in his 


Lambeth 
Manuſcr. 


gift, that of conſtable of Leinſter. They ra- 


vaged the whole country without reſiſtance : 


but, when they returned, with the booty they 
had gained, towards Kildare, juſt after the 


vanguard, under the conduct of Strong bow, 


had paſt through a defile, O Dempſey fell on 


the rear. Robert de Quiney was flain with 


many of his knights, and the banner of Lein- 


ſter was taken. The death of the conſtable, 
who was well beloved by the troops, and very 
dear to the earl, did not not affect him or 
them with more concern, than the diſgrace 
which their arms, for the firſt time, had ſuf- 
fered, and which, it was feared, would ex- 
cite the courage of the Iriſh, eafily rendered 
preſumptuous by good ſucceſs, to further acts 
of rebellion. The earl probably would have 
tried, by ſome enterprize better conducted, to 
repair his honour and revenge his fon in law's 
death; but he had no time to do it, being 


| ſoon afterwards called, by orders from Henry, 


to aſſiſt him in France, againft his enemies 
there, with all the force he could bring. This 
mandate he obeyed, though with evident danger 


to his own great poſſeſſions in the province 
of Leinſter; and the king was ſo pleaſed with 
ſuch a proof of fidelity in one to whom he 


had ſhewn no extraordinary kindneſs, that he 
gave him the cuſtody of the caftle of Giſors, a 


truſt of the greateſt importance. But, after the 


victory 


the end of antumn in the year eleven hundred 


whoſe preſence he then thought more neceſ- Hibern. Ex- 


dered the cuſtody thereof to Strongbow, who 


or Kio HENRY II. 243 
victory over the rebels in Bretagne, and other BOOK IV. 
advantages he had gained in France, before A. P. 1173. 


and ſeventy-three, he ſent back this lord, 


fary in Ireland, with fignal marks of his fa- P'S l. i 
vour : for he took from Hugh de Lacy the Lambeth 
government of that kingdom, and conferred Manuter. i 
it upon him. The cuffody of Dublin, an- | —_ 
nexed to the office of viceroy, was alſo com- 
mitted to him : befides which, Henry gave. him | 

the royal city of Wexford, and a caſtle in PT 
thoſe parts. Hugh de Lacy, with a prompt 
and meritorious obedience, retired from Dub- 
lin into Meath ; but Robert Fitzſtephen, whom 
Henry had left in that city under . com- 
mand, was now ordered into Normandy, with 
Maurice de Prendergaſt and Robert Fitz-Ber- 
nard. The laſt of theſe, as lieutenant in the 
government of Waterford to Humphrey de 
Bohun, who had gone before into England, 
was commanded to take with him the whole 
garriſon of that place, when he had ſurren- 
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was required to ſend thither a competent num- 
ber of other troops, according to his diſcretion, 
The three knights above-mentioned paſſed over 
into England about the beginning of October, 
and found the rebellion then raging in that 
kingdom, where, in conſequence, J preſume, 
of new orders from Henry, they joined his 
army commanded 15 Humphrey de 
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BOOK IV. and did him good ſervice againſt the earl of 
ITS Leiceſter. 

Giraldus During the abſence of Strongbow confede- 
— * .. racies had been formed, among the princes of 


pugnat. I. i. Ireland, to ſeize the opportunity of the dan- 


C, I. 


gerous wars, both inteſtine and foreign, which 
diſturbed all the other dominions of Henry, 
and ſhake off the yoke of his ſovereignty over 
them, by expelling all the Engliſh out of their 


| iſland. But the earl's unlooked-for return, 


with greater power than before, reſtrained the 
effects of theſe deſigns for ſome time. Never- 
theleſs no ſubmiſſions were made to him 

O Dempſey, nor did he think it prudent to 
endeavour to reduce that chief to obedience 
till the diſturbances in England and France 
were compoſed, left it ſhould kindle a general 
war with the Iriſh, to ſuſtain which he had 
not ſufficient force. The troops he had were 
11] paid; the money he had brought with 16-0 
having been quickly ſpent, and it being n 

eaſy matter, as things were then eee 
to draw any more from the king, or from his 
own lands in England. His ſoldiers therefore 


growing mutinous, for want of pay and ſub- 
fiſtence, defired to ſupply their neceſſities by 


plunder, and much diſpleaſed with the inaction 
of Hervey of Mountmaurice, who ſoon after 


the death of Robert de Quiney had ſucceeded 


to the chief command of the army, demanded 


of Strongbow to be put under the conduct of 
Raymond Fitzgerald, whom they loved for 
Kis „ his * ym and the 

5 great 
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great ſpoils they had taken when he was at BOOK Iv. 
their head, in the wars they had made as auxi- 2 
haries to Dermod. 
The earl, for many good reſins; was very 
unwilling to make an alteration ſollicited in 
this manner; but the whole ſoldiery, with 
one voice, declaring they would leave him 
and paſs over into England, or even deſert to 
to the Iriſh, if he did not comply with their 
demand, he ſubmitted to a force he could not ä 
reſiſt. Raymond led them directly into the G: Cambrenſ. 
heart of Ophally, and got much plunder chere; daga. * 
but, this gain rather irritating than ſatisfying e. 2. 
their avarice, they made an expedition into 
| Munſter, took Liſmore, which they ſacked, 
and pillaged the whole diſtrict * to that 
_ on what pretence we are not told. Per- 
| haps they thought it a ſufficient cauſe of war, 
| that the Iriſh there had ſome money by means 
- of their commerce with the neighbouring Oft- 
men of Waterford and Cork, and a great 
| abundance of cattle. The ſpoils of the town 
they propoſed to fend to Waterford, in ſome 
| ſhips from that city, and other merchant veſ- 
{els which they found in the port: but, while 
s theſe tranſports, ſo laden, were' wind-bound 
in the mouth of the river Avonmore, they 
were attackt by a fleet of two and thirty 
ſhips, which the citizens of Cork had ſent out 
to intercept them. The Engliſh and Welſh 
ſoldiers, whom Raymond had put aboard to 
uard them, under the conduct of an officer 
n Adam de Hereford, defended them with 
"2 | great 
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BOOK IV. great valour, The chief commander of the 


A.D. {173 enemy's fleet was killed; ſome of their veſſels 


were taken, the reſt returned to Cork; and 
the victorious party failed to Waterford, as 
ſoon as the wind would permit. In the mean 


time Raymond, at the head of fourſcore knights 


and men at arms, defeated a body of Iriſh, 
whom Dermod Mac Carthy, prince of Cork 
and of Deſmond, had led to Liſmore by land, 
in concert with the Oftmen ; and then pro- 


cCeeded, undiſturbed by any farther oppoſition, 


Lambeth 
Manuſer. 
Harris's 


Hibern. 


Hibern. 


Expugnat. 
be U. c. 3. 


along the ſea- coaſt, to Waterford, with a booty 


of four thouſand cows and ſheep, taken by 


his troops in the territory of Liſmore, Elated 


with this ſucceſs, he preſſed the earl to give 


him his ſiſter Baſilea, . whom he was in 


love, and the office of conſtable or ftandard- 


bearer of Leinſter, till an infant daughter, left 
by Robert de Quiney, ſhould be married to a 


man by whom the duty of 1t could be per- 
formed, But, the earl defiring time to con- 
fider on the matter, and ſhewing himfelf not 


diſpoſed to grant either part of this requeſt, 


Raymond, full of reſentment, took the occaſion 


of his father's death in Wales, which happened 


ſoon. afterwards, to return to that country, 


drawing away with him Meyler, his couſin 
german and friend, who in all theſe Iriſh wars, 
but more particularly in ſome actions of the 


enterpriſe againſt Liſmore, had eminently fig- 
nalifed his valour. Aiter their departure the 
command of Strongbow's forces in Leinſter 


Was again committed ty his uncle, Hervey of 


Mount - 
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Mountmaurice; yet the earl, to prevent any BOOK W. 
mutiny cf the ſoldiers in an expedition he de- Fas are if 
ſigned to make againſt Cork, choſe to lead them | 
himſelf, and marched with them to Caſhel, 
where he balted ſome time, in expectation of 
a body of Engliſh and Oſtmen from Dublin, 
who were ordered to join his army there. But 
theſe troops, in their march, being lodged at 
Offory for one night, and not fearing the ap- 
proach of any enemy in. that place, were at- 
tackt at the point of day, as they flept in their 
quarters, by a ſtrong party of Iriſh under 
Donald O Brian prince of Limerick, and loſt | | 
four hundred Oſtmen, with four Engliſh | 
knights who commanded the cavalry employed I 
in this ſervice. The earl hereupon retired to 
Waterford, and found himſelf ſoon confined 
within the walls of that city; all the country 
being filled with armies of Iriſn, who, on 
the news of O Brian's ſucceſs at Offory, as on 

a ſignal given, revolted from the allegiance 
they had {worn to Henry. Roderick O Conor 
himſelf, defiring to regain the ſovereignty of 
Ireland, which he had unwillingly yielded up, 
paſſed the Shannon from Conaught, and with 
a great force invaded Meath. Hugh de Lacy Lambeth - 
at this time was gone over to ſerve the king, Manuſcr. 
his maſter, in England, after having portioned 
out all the lands of that province among his 
friends and ſoldiers, to be held under him as 
baronies or knights-fees, except what he re- 
ſerved for his own uſe in demeſne. So dan- 
gerous a war now coming upon them in 
| R 4 the 
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BOOK IV the abſence of their chief, they only endea- 
A. 5.7775. voured to ſave the principal places, abandon- 


Hibern. 
Expugnat. 
I. ii. c. 4. 


ing many fmall-forts he had cauſed to be 


built for the ſecurity of the country. Theſe 


the Iriſh deſtroyed, and ravaged all Meath to 
the very confines of Dublin. In ſuch cir- 


cumſtances Strongbow, ſeeing no other re- 
ſource, diſpatched a letter to Raymond, where- 


by heentreated him to come to his aid with all 


the forces he could raiſe, aſſuring him that 
immediately after his arrival he would give 

him his ſiſter. - Raymond, equally fired by am- 
bition and love, haſtened over with Meyler 
and thirty other knights, who were all of his 
own kindred, one hundred men- at arms, who 


| ſerved likewiſe on horſeback, and three hun- 


dred Welſh archers. He and his band ar- 
rived ſafe in the port of Waterford, at the 


very. inſtant when the citizens were riſing to 


attack the Engliſh in that city. - On the fight 


of the fleet coming in before the wind, with 


the enſigns of England diſplayed, their fury 
yielded to their fear: the tumult was appeaſed ; 


and Raymond, /landing his forces without op- 


poſition, conducted the earl from thence to 


Wexford by land, and all the troops he had 
with him, except the garriſon placed in Regi- 
nald's tower, and a few Englih, Who, under 
the protection of theſe, choſe to remain in the 


town. But the governor, he left there, not 
daring to truſt to that defence, ſoon afterwards 


embarked, with ſome of his own houſehold, 


aboard of a ſmall veil, then lying in the river 


and 
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and navigated by ſome Oſtmen, who promiſed BOOK IV. 


to carry them by ſea to Wexford, but mur- A. P. 177 


dered them all as ſoon as they bad them in 
their power. This was done with the privity 
of many of their countrymen inhabiting Wa- 
terford, to whom returning they inſtantly 
maſſacred all the Engliſh in the houſes or ſtreets, 
without diſtinction of ſex or age. Yet the 
garriſon of the tower recovered the town, ex- 
pelling, by an agreement with the reft of the 
citizens, thoſe who had been directly concerned 
in theſe murders, and pardoning all the 
others. 

In the mean time Raymond ſolemniſed his 
nuptials at Wexford, and the next morning 
led his troops to oppoſe the depredations which 
the king of Conaught was making in the ter- 
ritory of Dublin. That prince, at his approach, 
retired through Meath into his own dominions; 
and none of the other Iriſh chiefs, who bed 
confederated with him, daring after his depar- 
ture to keep the field, Raymond recovered all 
Meath, 

It was reaſonable to think that the Engliſh, 
till ſuch time as the civil diſſenſions in Eng- 
land were entirely compoſed, would have been 
content with defending thoſe provinces of Ire- 
land in which they were ſettled from the at- 
tacks of the Iriſn: but the active ſpirit of Ray- 
mond, and his deſire to enrich his troops with 
plunder, impelled him to make an offenſive 
war on the territory of Donald O Brian, and 

dttempt to take Limerick itſelf by ſtorm; an 
| enter- 
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BOOK TV. enterpriſe to which his forces did not ſeem in 
ee any degree proportioned: for, againſt the great 
Hibern. Ex- multitude of inhabitants there, who were train- 
1 i. ed to the ule of arms, he brought only one 
ö hundred and twenty knights, or heavy armed 
horſe, three hundred light horſe, and four 
hundred foot, who were archers; though the 
town was walled round, and had a ſtronger de- 
fence by being encompaſt by the river Shan- 
non, fordable only in one place, where the 
ſtream was very rapid, and the bottom rough 
and ſtony. The troops ſtood on-the brink, 
afraid to attempt ſo dangerous a paſſage, when 
a nephew of Raymond, named David, who 
was a very young man, and had never before 
been engaged in any action, ſpurring his horſe 
forced him forwards into the river, and got 
ſafe to the other fide, crying out, that he had 
found the ford. But, none having followed 
him, except one heavy-· armed horſeman, named 
Geoffry Judas, he turned back and rejoined tbe 
body of cavalry from which he had gone forth. 
His companion, endeavouring to do ſo too, 
was carried away by the violence of the cur- 
rent into a deeper part of the river, and there 
drowned. Nevertheleſs the — Meyler, 
being emulous of the courage his kinſman had 
ſhewn, plunged into the water, and paſſing 
over, unaccompanied by any of the ſoldiers, 
to the oppoſite ſide, began to fight with the 
Iriſh, ſome of whom. oppoſed. his landing on 
the margin of the Shannon, while thoſe on the 
walls, which hung oyer the bank of the oor, 
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caſt down upon him a thick ſhower of darts BOOK IV. 


and ftones. Loud ſhouts were hereupon green 


up by both parties, which drew Raymond from 

the rear to the head of his army, where ſeeing 

his couſin engaged alone in ſo unequal a com- 

bat, he incited his men, by a ſhort ſpeech, to 

aſſiſt him, and gave them an example more 

powerful than bis words, by paſſing foremoſt 

himſelf. One knight and two horſemen of an 

inferior degree were all they loſt in the paiſage; 

the citizens, ſtruck with terror, fled into the 

city, ſhamefully deſerting, not only the margin 

of the river, but the wall and rampart it{elf. 

A great {laughter was made of them within 

the city, and a vaſt booty gained by the pil- 

lage of the houſes, which theſe conquerors 

thought the beſt reward of conqueſt :. but it 

added much to their joy, that they had thus 

taken vengeance on the prince of Limerick, 

for the loſs of the four hundred Oſtmen of 

Dublin, ſlain at Offory by his troops. Ray- 

mond left fifty knights, with two hundred 

other horſemen, and the ſame number of 

archers, for the garriſon of the city, and then | 

returned into Leinſter. | 
About this time, in a ſynod of the biſhops Girald. Cam- 

of Ireland convened at Waterford, the bull of pant 

Pope Adrian, which granted that kingdom |" — 

Henry, was publickly read, having been, for l. i. c. 6, 

that purpoſe, brought over from England by 

the prior of Wallingford, and William Fitz 

Aldelm. One ſhould have thought that the 

king would have carried it with him when he 
43 : went 
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BOOK IV. went into Ireland: but, for reaſons not ex- 


plained in the hiſtories of thoſe times, he 
did not produce it till now; though at his 
firſt coming thither he certainly let the Iriſh 
elergy know, that the ſee of Rome had ap- 
proved his undertaking. + Perhaps the harſh 
expreſſions in it concerning the nation, and 
the ſtrange power there aſſumed of diſpoſing 
of a free and independant crown, by a gift to 


a foreign prince from one who had no right to 


what he gave, made it proper to conceal the 


grant from the Iriſh, while a quiet ſubmiſſion 
of their princes and nobles to the ſovereignty 
of Henry was hoped for by that monarch. 
The preſent revolt deſtroyed this hope; and 


therefore he now might recur to the papal au- 


thority, as the moſt effectual means to ſecure 
the obedience of the clergy of Ireland, by 
whom the people, whoſe conſciences were un- 


der their direction, might, in ſpight of their 


rulers, be kept ſubject to him, or reclaimed 


from rebellion. | 


After this ſynod was diſſolved, William 
Fitzaldelm and the prior of Wallingford returned 
into England, from whence they went to the 


king in Normandy, that they might inform 
bim what ſtate his realm of Ireland was in, 
and from what cauſes the troubles, which 


after Strongbow's return had rather encreaſed 
than ſubſided, did, in their opinion, proceed. 


The report they made was agreeable to the 


pugnat. 
ez, 


impreſſions they had taken from Hervey of 
Mountmaurice, who accuſed Raymond of 
A = having 


1 3 . My I 


relolyed to march inſtantly to its ſuccour: but 
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having made the Engliſh troops in Leinſter a BOOK IV. 
mere band of freebooters, whoſe continual de- X P. 1173. 
predations had provoked all the Iriſh, and the 
Oſtmen themſelves, to rebel. He added, that 
it was the intention of this officer, by the aid 


of theſe ſoldiers, to uſurp for himſelf, not 


only the city and dominions of Limerick, but 
the whole realm of Ireland; and in proof of 


this he alledged his having bound hw to 


himſelf by extraordinary oaths of a treaſonable 
nature. The firſt part of the charge was not 
groundleſs; and, though in the latter the ma- 
lice of Hervey againſt Raymond made him 
exceed the bounds of truth, yet certainly there 
was cauſe for jealouſy of ſtate in the attach- 
ment to Raymond which the army had ſhewn 
againſt the principles of military diſcipline 


and obedience. Henry thought it ſo alarming; A. D. 1174. 


that in the ſpring of the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy- four he recalled him from Ireland, 
ſending thither two nobles, with orders to 
bring him over into Normandy with them, 
and two others commiſſioned to remain with 


the earl, and aſſiſt him with their counſels. But, 
while Raymond, in obedience to this com- 


mand, was preparing to ſet ſail, intelligence 
came to the earl, that Donald O Brian, prince 
of Limerick, bad beleaguered that city with 
a great hoſt of Triſh ; and that all the provis.. . 
ſions found in it, when it was taken by Ray- 
mond, or brought into it afterwards, had been 
conſumed in the winter. Strongbow therefore 


all 
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BOOK TV. all his army refuſed to go upon this ſervice 
rpg, without their former commander. In theſe | 

circumſtances he conſulted the two noble coun- 
ſellors ſent from the king, who joined with Xx 
him, on account of the prefling neceſſity, in 
defiring Raymond to reſume the command of 

_ theſe troops ſo devoted to his perſon, That 
general hereupon led forth a detachment con- 
fiſting of fourſcore heavy-armed cavalry, two 
hundred light horſe, and three hundred archers, 
beſides ſome bands of Iriſn foot, conducted by 
the chiefs of Offory and Kinſale, whom family 
quarrels had made inveterate enemies to Donald 
O Brian. But, before they reached Caſhel in 
their way to Limerick, they heard that Do- 
nald, having raiſed the ſiege of that city on 

the firſt advice of their march, had taken po 
in a ſtreight, lying between them and Caſhel, 
and had ſtrongly fenced it againſt them, On 
this intelligence they advanced; and when they 
approached to the ſtreight, the chief of Oſſory 
made them this extraordinary ſpeech: . O ye 
c men, Whoſe victorious arms have ſubdued 
4 to you this iſland, behave yourſelves well this 
% day: becauſe, if you conquer, our axes will 
join your {words in wounding the backs of 
the vanquiſhed and flying enemy; but, if 
% ye are beaten, theſe weapons, which always 
© ſtrike on the fide of the conquering party, 
will be certainly turned againſt you. 
Meyler Fitz Henry, who led the vanguard 
of the Engliſh, hearing theſe words, which 

> ans | CO i 
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fo furious a charge, that he quickly forced his BOOK IV. 
way through the enemy's barricado, with ſome N. B. Try 
ſlaughter of the Iriſh by whom it was guard 
ed ; but moſt of them fled without fighting. 
1 preſume that in this and other aſſaults of 
entrenchments, or any fortified places, the 
Engliſh horſemen diſmounted and fought on 
foot, ſword in hand; cavalry not being pro- 
per for ſuch operations. By the victory thus Hibern. Ex- 


obtained not only the relief of Limerick was Pune. - i 
. Ll v1 


effected, but, within a ſhort time afterwards, 1 
Donald O Brian and Roderick king of Co- [1 
naught had cnoferences with Raymond, in * 5 
which, begging for peace, they renewed their 
oaths of fealty to the king of England, and % 
gave hoſtages to fecure a more faithful per · kd 
formance of their. promifes for the future. 1 


Moreover (to complete the good fortune of 13 
Raymond) on his return to Limerick he found 
envoys from Dermod Mac Carthy, prince or 
king of Deſmond, who came to implore his 
aſſiſtance in behalf of their maſter, whoſe re- 
bellious ſon had almoſt driven him out of 
that country. This ſuit being backed with li- 
beral offers to Raymond and high pay to his 
ſoldiers, he gladly ſeized the occaſion of ac- 
quiring two things which he equally coveted, 
more wealth and more fame. His arms re- 
ſtored Dermod; and he and his forces returned 
from this expedition enriched with the gifts 
_ They had received from that prince, and with 
ſtore of plunder they had taken from the 
rebels, After ſuch happy ſucceſs. it was not 
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 ROOK' IV. thought adviſeable to ſend him out of Ireland, 
A. P. 2 or — him of a command which it ſeemed 


that no other could ſo worthily take. The 


peace he had ſettled in Deſmond was ſoon diſ- 


turbed : for Mac Carthy's fon, under colour 
of a reconciliation, having found means to get 
his father into his power, ſhut him up in a pri- 


ſon: but the old man, with equal craft, contrived 
to put the uſurping prince to death. Ireland 
from that time was quiet till the end of the 
civil war in England andFrance, when Henry, 


having leiſure to attend to the ſettlement of 


his Iriſh dominions, was deſirous to conclude 
a new treaty of agreement with Roderick king 


of Conaught, for which purpoſe that prince 
had ſent over his chancellor, and the prelates 


before named, as his plenipotentiaries, who, 
a little before Michaelmas, i in the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy-five, waited on Henry 
at Windſor, where a great council was held, 
by extraordinary ſummons, for the ſolemn de- 
termination of this affair. The convention 
SPI there ratified was to this effect. Henry granted 
DG x Ns, to his liegeman Roderick, that he ſhould be 4 


Benedit. King under him, ready to ſerve him as bis vaſ- 


Hoveden, J@13 and that he ſhould hold his own territo- | 
ad ann. 1175. ries as well and as peaceably, as he had held 


See it alſo 1 in 


te Apr dia them before, the coming of Henry into Ire- 


k. 4. land. He was like wiſe to have under his rule 


and dominion all the reſt of the iſland, and 
the inhabitants thereof (but with ſome excep- 
tions which are afterwards ſpeciſied in the 

a, wy and to exerciſe britta over 1 4 
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all (kings and princes included), ſo as to oblige BOOK IV. 
them to pay their tribute to the king of England A. P. Trg 
through his hands, and to preſerve to that Brompton, ut 
monarch, his other rights. They were likewiſe ſupra. 
to hold in peace whatſoever they poſſeſſed at 
that time, ſo long as they remained faithful to 
the king of England, and paid him. their tri- 
bute and what elſe he claimed by right, through 
the king of Conaught's hands; 4 in all 
things the prerogative and the honour of both 
thoſe kings. And in caſe that any of them 
ſhould rebel againſt either, and refuſe to pay 
their tribute or other duties in the manner be- 
fore preſcribed, or ſhould - depart from their 
fealty to the king of England, the king of 
Conaught was to judge them, and remove 
them from their governments or from their 
poſſeſſions. It was likewiſe agreed and de- 
| Clared, that, if Roderick's own ſtrength ſhould 
not be ſufficient to do theſe things, the king 
of England's conſtable and his other - ſervants 
and ſoldiers ſhould aſſiſt him therein, upon his 
requiſition, and ſo far as they ſhould find need- 
ful. The ttibute demanded of him, out of all 
his own territories and others in the iſland, was 
a hide, ſaleable for the merchant, from every H 
tenth beaſt of all the cattle killed there: ex- 1 
cept, that in thoſe diſtricts which the king of 
England retained as his demeſnes, or in thoſe 
of his barons, he was not to intermeddle; 
namely in Dublin and all its appurtenances; in 
Meath and all its appurtenances; (comprehend- 


iag therein whatſoever had been held by Hu = 


Melachliu, or by any who had held that pro- 
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BOOK TV. yince after him) and in Wexford and all the 
XR i territory thereof, and in all the reſt of Lein- 
Benedict. ſter; and in Waterford, with the country be- 
Abbas, ur fu. tween that city and Dungarvan; this latter 
4 place, with all its appurtenances, included. 
And, if any of the Iriſh who had fled from 
the territories of the king's barons ſhould de- 
fire to return thither, they might do it in 
peace, paying the tribute above-mentioned, as 
others did; or doing the ancient ſervices which 
they uſed to do for their lands; as their lords 
Horden, ut ſhould like beſt. But, if any of the Iri who 
* were ſubjects of the king of Conaugbt ould 
refuſe to return to him, he might compel them 
to do it; after which they were quietly to re- 
main in his land. Moreover the ſaid king was 
impowered to take hoſtages from all thoſe 
whom the king of England had committed to 
him, at his own and the king of * 
choice; and he was to give the ſaid hof 
to the king of England, or others, at the 
| king's choice. And all thoſe from whom theſe 
ſecurities were demanded were to perform cer- 
tain annual ſervices to the king of England 
by preſents of Iriſh dogs and hawks. And 
6: - they were not to detain any perſon whatſoever, 
A belonging to any land or territory of that 
panes,” againft his will and commandment. 
Among the witneſſes to this treaty was 
Lawrence archbiſhop of Dublin, who before 
the arrival of the king of Conaught s envoys 
had come over to England. From the tenour 
; thereof, it appears, that * thereby con- 
Kurd 
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ſtituted Roderick O Conor a kind of viceroy, 
under him, over the whole realm of Ireland, * 


except thoſe parts which he held himſelf in 
demeſne, or had granted to his barons, namely; 
Dublin, Wexford, and Waterford, with all 


their appurtenances, and Leinfter aud Meath 


with all theirs. In Meath was then included 


the weſtern province of that name as well as 
the eaſtern. When the kingdom of Leinſter 
was granted by Henry to Strongbow, Dublin, 


with ſome of the cantreds adjacent to that cy, 


was ſeparated from it, and retzined in demeſne 
by the king ; for which reaſon it is mentioned 
distinctly here. Wexford and Waterford, being 
alſo in the hands of that monarch, are there- 
fore kewl, | 


I the ability of F ane the whole king 
dom of Ireland to a perfect ſubjection had not 
been wanting at this time, Henry would not 
have choſen to make one of the Iriſh princes, 
and (what was ſtill worſe) their 1:te monarch, 
the inſtrument of his ſovereignty over that 
nation (as he did by this treaty) : for, ſurely, 
it was not the proper way to reclaim them 
from their barbarous cuſtoms, nor a ſecurity 
on which he could firmly depend. But in 
the preſent conjuncture he did not think it ad- 
viſable to withdraw himſelf from the care of 
his other dominions ; and, without making a 
long abode in that iſland, he could not hope 
to eſtabliſh his authority there in ſo compleat 


W 4 Ny; as to be able to model the govern- 
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BOOK IV. ment of it on a regular, Engliſh plan. Two 
TB. ng. Of the five Iriſh kingdoms (reckoning Munſter | 


according to the ancient diviſion), and three 
principal cities, were, by this treaty, exempted 
from Roderick's jurifdiftion : in the other, the 


inferior princes and chieftains of the Iriſh had 
"reaſon to think the protection, which they 


were entitled to demand from Henry, as his 


Vaſſals and liegemen, againſt any oppreſſion 
on the part of the king of Conaught, a very 


ſufficient compenſation, both to them and 


their people, for ſo eaſy a tribute as they were 
bound to pay, or any other ſervices required 
on their part. Vet the grants made of ſome 
portions of their country to foreigners were 


ſo grievous to the Iriſh, their national pride 


was ſo hurt by the loſs of the ancient inde- 


pendence of Ireland, and the bonds of their 


allegiance to the king of England were now 
ſo looſely tied, that this was rather a tempo- 


rary accommodation between him and them, 
than a durable ſettlement of his government 
in that iſland. His chief ſupport there (except 
in the provinces poſſeſt by the Engliſh) was 


the affection of the clergy; to ſtrengthen 


which he promoted a native Iriſhman, named 


Auguſtin, to the biſhoprick of Waterford, and 


{ſent him to be conſecrated by the archbiſhop 
of Caſhel ; which act of prerogative over the 
church of Ireland was done in this council 


held at Windſor, the archbithops of Dublin 
and Tuam being preſent. "RE 
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About the end of November in the year BOOK IV. 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-five, the king, "1" 6p 

who had returned to his palace at Wincheſter, Chron. | 
went out from thence to meet the pope's le- Gerraſe, 


ate 2 latere, Cardinal Huguzon, whom he . 
had ſent for himſelf. The pretence for callin g 


him over was to ſettle the diſpute concerning 


the primacy between the archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury and Vork: but Gervaſe of Canter- Ibidem. 
bury tells us, <* that Henry, hating bis queen 
« for having inſtigated bis ſons to conſpire 


* againſt him, earneſtly ſought a divorce, and, 


« to obtain it from the pope, invited over this 
« Jegate, and by careſſes and preſents attached 
& him to himſelf.” I likewiſe find by a manu- Bibl. Cotton. 
ſcript in the Cotton library, that in the year Claudius, B. 
eleven hundred and fixty-eight the barons of See it alſo in 
Poitou, who were then in rebellion againſt the Appendix 
Henry, preſented a paper to the cardinal legates o 5 Book. 
in France, the. purport of which was to ſhew, 
that Henry and Eleanor were third coufins 


of the half blood. Their view therein muſt 


have been, to procure, on this account, from 


the papal authority, another divorce from that 
princeſs ; as ſhe had been ſeparated before from 
King Louis, her firſt huſband, for being his 
fourth couſin of the whole blood. The do- 
minion of Henry over their country would 
thus have been rooted up: but the manuſcript 
ſays, that no attention was given to them, on 
this point; by the legates, Henry himſelf may 
have now been willing to make uſe of this or 
Ee 181 2+ 008 any 
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T5. 1 1175 riage, which he could not but feel very griev- 


- ous, 'after the atrocious conſpiracy his queen 


had formed, in his family itſelf, for his ruin; 
a conſpiracy, which he had too much cauſe to 


believe had even ſtruck at his life. One cir- 
cumftance alone could naturally check his 
ſtrong and reaſonable deſire of being ſeparated 
from her, the baſtardifing of his children by 


See Vol. mw ſuch a reren But it has been mentioned 


p. 126. and 


Glanville, 
I. vi. c. 17. 


before, that the law of England, at this time, 
allowed the children of parents divorced from 
each other on account of near kindred to in- 
herit as if born in lawful wedlock; and Henry 
might think that the reaſon and equity of this 
law would not only be applied to private in- 
heritances, but alſo to that of the crown. He 


| might alſo ſuppoſe, that his eldeſt fon's coro- 
nation, and the feudal homage performed to 
him in conſequence of that act, would ſecure 
his ſucceffion to the kingdom of England, 


and all dependencies on that crown, by a kind 
of elective right; and that the inveſtiture of 
the dutchy of Aquitaine, given by Louis to 
Richard, would be hikewiſe a ſufficient ſecurit 

to the latter for the quiet poſſeſſion of that 
feudal dominion. The fame reaſoning would 


Hold good as to Anjou and Maine, with which 
bis eldeſt ſon had been inveſted; and he might, 
at his death, with the conſent of the ſtates, 
bequeath to him Normandy, which a teſtamen- 


tary appointment, ſo ratified and confirmed, 


— eats for 
Geoffry, 
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Ceoſtey, his right to the dutchy of Bretagne BOOK IV. 
aroſe wholly from his marriage with the heireſs Lies 
| thereof, and therefore could not be affected 
by the nullity of the marriage made by bis 
E Daene if it ſhould be declared void. The 
agreement of Eleanor to this ſeparation, for 

the ſake of delivering herſelf out of priſon, 
and her conſent to give up the dutchy of Aqui- 
taine to her favourite ſon, Richard, reſerving 
a proper appanage for her own ſupport and 
maintenance, could hardly be doubted. Theſe 
reaſons, concurring with a ſtrong inclination, 
might ſeem to Henry fufficient to remove the 
objection of his hurting his children by annul- 
ling his marriage ; and, as Cardinal Huguzon 
was his friend and relation (for ſo he calls him 
in a letter to the pope), he might hope to pre- 
vail in his application to Rome for relief from 
the matrimonial yoke, which, in ſeveral in- 
ſtances, the authority of that ſee had taken off 
from princes, on leſs excuſable motives. What 
paſſed in the negotiation (if there really was 
any negotiation about it) we are not told; nor 
indeed could the particulars be cafily known 
to the chroniclers of thoſe days. Unfortunate- 
ly, at this period, we have not the ſame help 
from | the; private letters of perſons entruſted 
with ſecrets, as we had in tranſactions relating 
to Becket, when that prelate was in exile. The 
public acts of the legate, in exercifing his au- 
thority over the En liſh church, are more 
fully related. Upon his firſt arrival the clergy . 
complained heavily to him of their having 
FE 84 - been 
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A. D. 1175. 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 


Diceto, ad 
ann. 1176. 


Gervaſe, col. 
1433. 
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ing in his foreſts, as a breach of the privileges 
claimed for them by Rome. But they gained 
from him no ſupport. On the contrary, he 
authoriſed thoſe proſecutions ; doubtleſs, be- 


cauſe he well knew that many canons of the 
church forbad them to hunt*. Yet Gervaſe 


of Canterbury, and ſome of the other monks 


who wrote hiſtories: in that age, inveigh bit- 


ly againſt him on this Account. 


on the an if F ay i in \ the year daveh 


kindred and ſeventy- ſix, the king held at 


Northampton a general aſſembly, or parlia- 


ment, in which (ſays Gervaſe) he renewed 
e and confirmed the Me of Clarendon, the exe- 
* crable conſtitutions of which bad cauſed the 
« Bleſſed Martyr St. Thomas to live in baniſh- 


* ment ſeven. years, and at of to be crowned 


« with a glorious martyrdom.” This did not 
well ſuit with the publick veneration he had 


lately paid to Becket ; and we may reaſonably 


preſume that the legate availed himſelf. of that 
inconſiſtency to remonſtrate againſt the exe- 


cution of thoſe laws, thus renewed and con- 


8 ng diſſolved: becauſe ſuch a favour could 


firmed. Theſe remonſtrances he might make 
with greater efficacy and force, if it be true 
that the king defired help from the pope 
(as Gervaſe of Cantcrbury affirms) to get his 


. Condit. Agat. A. D. 420. Ce 28. 2 Concil. Maſe. A 


$53, Surius, Conc. t. iii. p. 40. Spelman, Concil. t. p. 


237, 238. Gratian, Diſtinct. 34—86. Joh. Sariſb. Poli. 


LI. c. 4. Petri Bleſenſ. Egiſt. 56—61, 
hardly 
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hardly be obtained from the church without BOOK IV. 
ſome conceſſions to it; and this motive would TP 534 


operate much more ſtrongly on Henry, to in- 
duce him to grant them, than any other what- 
ſoever. There muſt certainly have been ſome 
powerful, latent reaſon, which, after ſo long 
a contention, could make him deſiſt from exe- 
cuting his laws, eſpecially at a time when his 
arms had been victorious over all his enemies, 
and his power was eſtabliſhed more firmly 


than ever in the realm of England. For it Diceto Imag, 
appears from a letter which he ſent to the pope Hilt col. 
by the hand of the legate, that not withſtanding 855 all . 


the violent oppoſition of the greateſt and wiſeſt pendix to this 


men in bis kingdom, he had, at the earneſt inter- 
ceſſion of the legate, and out of his reverence 
and devotion towards the ſee of Rome, ac- 
corded, that, for the future, no ecclefiaftick 
ſhould be perſonally brought before any ſe- 
cular judge, for any crime or tranſgreſſion, ex- 
cept an offence againſt the foreſt laws, or in 
the caſe of a lay fee, for which ſecular ſer- 
vice was due to him (the king), or to any 
other lay loro. 1 

This impunity to all crimes, but the treſpaſſes 
above-mentioned, would have endangered the 
lives of the clergy themſelves ; to ſecure them 
from which ſhare of peril with the laity, the 
king further promiſed, in his letter to the pope, 
that any perſon convicted, or making confeſ- 
fion, before his juſticiary, in the preſence of 
the biſhop or his official, of having will- 
fully and maliciouſly murdered a 'clegyman, 
„„ e ſhould, 
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BOOK rv. ſhould; befides the uſual puniſhment for the 
ye 5 ere rh murder of a layman, ſuffer. a forfeiture, for 


himſelf and for his heirs, of all his lands of 
inheritance for ever. 

The king added a promiſe to exempt the 
clergy, in on cauſes, from being tried by 
duel, and not to retain, in his hands vacant 
biſhopricks or abbeys beyond the term of one 
year, unleſs from urgent a or ſome evi- 


dent cauſe of delay, not falſely pretended, 


Theſe laſt words in effect ſet the reſtraint 


very looſe, as the neceſſity. and the cauſe were 
do be judged of by = but neither this, 


nor any. other of the foregoing conceſſions, was 


. enacted at this time by authority of aner 


Benedict. 
Abbas, t. i. 
Ger aſe, col. 


1432. 


or during any part of this king's reign; 
did he Rams obſerve them, except in = 
compelling} criminal churchmen to appear be- 
fore a lay judge, unleſs in the caſes reſerved, and 
exemptiug them in all caſes from the mode of 
trial by duel. The ſtatutes of Clarendon, con- 
eerning eecleſiaſtical matters ſubſiſted unrepealed 
ol confirmed, but were ſuſpended in part by 
a temporary connivance of the executive power, 


which, though an unwarrantable act of pre- 


rogative, was better than an abſolute and EX 


you re peal. e Ann 1 

N Lyarticularize the laws, not chang 
thy the church, which had been enacted at 
Clarendon and were confirmed at Northamp- 
ton, it will be proper to finiſh the account 


of the legate's proceedings in England. Aſter 


ein 4 dpa about a Wapel at Gloceſter, 


between 
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between the archbiſhops of Canterbury and BOOK Iv. 
York, he brought them both to refer their A. P. Tre. 
more important controverſy, about the right 
of the latter to carry his croſs erect in the 
province of the former, and other points of 
contention between their ſees, to the judge- 
ment of the archbiſhop of Rouen and ſome 
other French prelates. He then ' viſited all 
the metropolitan churches' and principal ab- 
beys of England ; in the exerciſe of which 
power he is accuſed of extorting a great deal 
of money, which he carried out of the king- 
dom. This viſitation being ended, he re- 
turned to the king, and with the cdhcirererice 
of his advice and authority, ſummoned all the 
biſhops, abbots, and priors of England, 70 
hear the mandates and precepts of the ſupreme 
pontiff (ſays the abbot. of Peterborough, a Benedict. 
contemporary author). At the opening of . 
this ſynod, which met on Midlent Sunday ins i. 
a chapel at Weſtminſter, a moſt extraordinary $i 
and moſt ſcandalous ſcene enſued. For, the 
legate being ſeated, an eager contention aroſe 
between the archbiſhops of Canterbury and . * 
Vork, for the place at his right hand; and, 
- while they were diſputing, the monks of Can- 
terbury and all the attendants on the former 
ruſhed furioufly on the latter, aſſaulted bim, 
threw. him down, and trampled bim under 
their feet. He received from them many 
blows; his mitre was broken, and he was 
With difficulty delivered from their rage, half 
dead, by others of the council, 'The legate, 
ſceing 
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BROOK w. ſeeing this outrage, and ſuppoſing it to be 
A. D. 1 176. 


done by the archbiſhop of Canterbury's order, 
or at his inſtigation, ſummoned that pre late 
to Rome, there to anſwer for having, by ſuch 


a riot, in his preſence, affronted and diſgraced 


the embaſſador of the pope, and the pope 
himſelf. The archbiſhop of York alſo cited 
his adverſary to the Roman tribunal, and-with 
him the biſhop of Ely, as perſonally con- 
cerned in this aſſault. The legate, after noti- 
fying bis own reſolution: of bringing the affair 
before the pope, diſſolved the aſſembly: fo 
that we know not what were he mandates and 
precepts of the ſupreme pontiff which they had 


been ſummoned to hear. The archbiſhop of 


York, as ſoon as he was able to go out of 
the ſynod, went and complained to the king 


of the injuries he had ſuffered, which raiſed 


plied to the legate in private, and with 


in that monarch a great paſſion of anger againſt 


the two offending prelates of Canterbury and 


Ely. The firſt of theſe very prudently ap- 

Bob 
ing words, well ſupported by the more pre- 
valent force of gold, perſuaded him to deſiſt 
from his appeal to the pope, as he did himſelf 
from a counter - appeal he had made. He alſo 


ſollicited a reconciliation with the archbiſhop 


of York, which that prelate refuſed. Soon 
afterwards the legate, much diſguſted at the 
ſcandal of which he had been a witneſs, de- 
parted into Normandy, where he exerciſed his 


authority in ſome acts not recorded by the 


Writers 


- of KING HENRY II. 

writers of thoſe times, and then returned to 
Rome. | BY | 

Many reaſons. made it proper for the king to 
reſent this flagrant breach of the peace, thus 
committed in the face of the whole Engliſh 
church, and of a cardinal legate. One was, 
that it partly aroſe from the hatred the monks 
of Canterbury bore to the archbiſhop of Vork 
for what he had done againſt Becket, notwith- 
ſtanding his having been abſolved by the pope 


from the ſpiritual. cenſures, which had been 


fulminated againſt him on that account. For, 
as he went out of the ſynod, many of them ex- 
claimed, & Go, betrayer of St. Thomas: thy 
« hands flill ſmell of blood !”” But, the legate 
having now prevailed upon Henry not to 
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puniſh any outrage, even of the moſt heinous 


kind, by the juſtice of the crown, if the of- 
fender was in holy orders, that prince could 
not judicially take any cognizance of this affair, 
and it was his defire to continue in friendſhi 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom FP 
had found well affected in all reſpects to his 
ſervice, and of great moderation in- ecclefi- 
aſtical matters. As ſoon, therefore, as the 


| firſt. emotions of anger were quieted in his 


mind, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to make 
up this quarrel between the two contending 
primates, ſo contrary to the ſpirit of meek- 


neſs and humility becoming their ſacred func- 


tion. For this purpoſe he called a great council 


at Wincheſter, and prevailed on them there to 


take an oath, that they would ſuſpend for five 
| | Year Z 
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BOOK N, years all enmity or wrath againft each other. 


4 AD. 1476. The biſhop of Ely likewiſe ſwearing before 


the whole aſſembly, that he had not been 


guilty of laying violent hands on the arch- 


Benedict. 
Abbas. 
Hoveden. 


Hiſt. of the 
Exchequer, 


c. iii. p. 100, 


101, 102. 


Ibidem, p. g8, 


99. V. Ap- 
pend. 


biſhop of York, he and that prelate were made 
— E 


But, to return to che 2858 of the parliament at 
Northampton—Iti is a common opinion that one 


of thoſe acts was the firſt inſtitution of itinerant 
Juſtices in the kingdom of England. And in- 


deed the firſt mention of ther in our ancient 
chronicles is under this year. But Madox has 
ſhewn by far ſuperior authority, the Records 
of the Exchequer, that there had been itine- 
rant juſtiees, to hear and determine criminal 
and eivil pleas; in the eighteenth year of the 
reign of Henry the Firſt, and likewiſe juſtices 
in eyre for the pleas of the foreſt. It alſo ap- 
pears by the ſame unqueſtionable evidence, that 
in the twelfth, and from thence to the feven- 
genth of King Henry the Second, juftices of 
h ſorts had been conſtantly ſent into the 
ſeveral counties: As this point is important to 
the hiſtory of our law, I ſhall give theſe re- 
cords in the Appendix to this book. But I 
muſt further obſerve here, that, as well in the 
names of the Juſtices itinerant of the years eleven 
hundred and ſeventy-fix and eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-nine, as in the counties aſſigned to 


See Madox, them, ſome differences oceur between the Ex- 
| 341 chequer rolls and the chronicles of Benedict 
P» 86, 87, 88. 


abbot of Peterborough, and Hoveden, Who 
2 from him. We therefore cannot rely 
on 
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on the” accounts in thoſe writers concerning BOOK IV. 
this matter, as accurate or authentiek. Never- A. P. 1756. 
theleſs it is probable from what they ſay, that 
a new diviſion of the kingdom into ſix circuits 
may have been made in this parliament of the 
twenty-fecond y rear of Henry the Second, and 
another into Wurf in the een of that 
king. 2 of 
| Tbere is reaſon to believe that the firſt ap- 
pointment of itinerant judges in England was 
conſequential to a ſimilar inftitution in France, 
which Louis le Gros mtroduced, and which 
Henry the firſt, from ſeeing the utility of it 
there; brought into this kingdom; as many 
other cuſtoms, after the Normans came hither, 
were derived to us from the French, and many 
of ours reciprocally imparted to the Normans 
and other ſubjects of our kings in France. But, 
in the reign of King Stephen, perpetually agi- 
tated with inteſtine commotions, this ſeems to 
have been dropt; and the glory of fixing in 
the Engliſh conſtitution ſo uſeful an improve- 
ment belongs to Henry the ſecond, by whom 
it was revived and regularly ſettled. © 
Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, whom I cite as a * 
great authority on this ſubject, in diſplaying Pemmen 
the advantages of this bas en = 1 "i 
& that it was a remedy to the evils arifing 
4 from the adminiſtration of the common 
4 « juſtice of the kingdom being (except in 
greater caſes) wholly Kfpenſed 5 in the county 
e courts, hundred courts, and courts baron; 
Fe « which muſt have bred great inconvenience, 
om In „ uncer- 


* 
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ce cially in the ſeveral counties. For, the de- 
& ciſion or * — being made by divers 


« courts, and ſeveral independent judges who 


„had no common intereſt among them, in 


< their ſeveral judicatories, thereby, in proceſs 
<« of time, every ſeveral county would have 
ce ſeveral laws, cuſtoms, rules, and forms of 


<« proceeding.” . 
His Lordſhip likewiſe takes notice, *<* that 


4c in theſe ſeveral courts all the buſineſs of 


« any moment was carried by parties and 


« factions. For, the freeholders being gene- 
c rally the judges, not only of the fact, but of 
te the law, every man that had a ſuit there ſped 


* according as he could make parties; and men 


<« of great power and intereſt in the county 
« did eaſily overbear others in their own cauſes, 


O in ſuch wherein they were intereſted, 
tc either by relation of kindred, tenure, ſervice, 


e dependence, or application. And, although 
& in caſes of falſe judgement the law, even 
<« as then uſed, provided a remedy by writ of 


“C falſe judgement before the king or his chief 


4 juſtice, and in caſe the judgement was found 
& to be ſuch in the county court, all the mem- 
& bers were conſiderably amerced (which alſo 


« continued long after in uſe with ſome ſeve- 


& rity), yet this proved but an ineffectual 


«* remedy for theſe miſchiefs. Therefore the 
« king took another anda more effectual courſe; 
& for in the twenty-ſecond year of his reign, 


by the advice of his parliament held at 


N orth- | 


et 


2 


2 
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ts Northampton, he inſtituted | Juſtices itine- BOOK IV. 
c 75 | — — 

rant, Se. A. B. 1176. 

To theſe rations of this learned judge 
J will add, that there was another reaſon for 

it, of a political nature, namely, to obviate 
the miſchiefs ariſing to the crown, and to the 
whole common wealth, from the hereditary 
juriſdictions introduced into England by the 
feudal ſyſtem there eftabliſhad under the firſt 
Norman kings. The diſpenſing of juſtice 
is the higheſt and nobleſt prerogative of 
a monarch; nor does any thing more diſturb 
the good order of a kingdom, than to have 
that power independently reſident in ſubjects, 
and exerciſed in their names. It was ſome 
check to this evil, that from the other in- 
ferior courts appeals lay to the county court, 
where the ſheriff (an officer of the | crown) 
preſided; and from thence to the king's court. 
But, to have the royal juſtice thus carried into 
all the ſeveral counties, by itinerant judges, 
whoſe commiſſions were immediately derived 
from the crown, and whole juriſdiction was 
exerciſed in the name of the king, and armed 
with all his power, was a very great caſe and 
benefit to the people, as it ſaved them from 
the trouble of proſecuting appeals in ordinary 
ſuits, and was much leſs expenſive. 

The above-mentioned records of the Ex- 
chequer demonſtrate, that, during a great 
part of King Henry the Second's reign, pleas 
were held in the counties, from year to year, 
by his judges. But it appears by a Oe 
Vor. V. * 
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 XBNTT gus), that, ſome time before the year twelve 
V. Florileg. hundred and ſixty-one, the itinerant juſtices 
14228261. Were reſtrained from going their circuits oftener 
ttthan once in ſeven years. This was a blame- 
able change, and probably was occaſioned by 
the jealouſy of the barons, deſirous to keep 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in their own hands. 
It was happy for the commons when annual cir- 
cuits, agreeably to the practice in the reign 
of this king, were afterwards re-eſtabliſhed. 
Benedict. The itinerant judges, appointed in the year 
. eleven hundred and ſeventy- ſix, were directed 
and empowered, by authority of parliament, 
to do in their circuits all kinds of right and 
juſtice which belonged to the king's regal of- 
tice, by commiſſion from him, or (in the caſe 
of his abſence out of the kingdom) from his 
vicegerents, where the property in queſtion 
was not more than half a knight's fee; un- 
leſs the controverſy were of ſuch importance 
that it could not be determined but in the 
king's preſence, or ſo difficult that the judges 
- . donbted about it, and deſired to refer it to 
the king, or to thoſe who held his place. They 
were alſo commanded to make inquiſition con- 
cerning robbers and other malefactors in the 
counties through which they went, and to 
take ſpecial care of the profits of the crown 
in its landed eſtate and feudal rights of various 
- forts, eſcheats, wardfſhips, and the like: to en- 
your into caſtle guards, and fend the king in- 
mation from what perſons they were due, 
| . GY bn 
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in what places, and to what extent; to ſee BOOK Iv 1 
that the caſtles which the parliament had ad- N. P. — 
viſed the king to demoliſh were compleatly de- 
ſtroyed, under pain of being proſecuted them- 
ſelves in his court: to enquire what perſons 
had gone out of the realm, that, if they did 


not return by a day appointed, in order to * 
their trial in the king's court, they mig ht be 
outlawed: to receive, within a certain limited 


term, from all who would ſtay in the king- 
dom, of every rank or condition (not except- 


ing even thoſe who held by ſervile tenures), 
oaths of fealty to the king, which if any man 
refuſed, they were to cauſe him to be appre- 
hended as the king's enemy; and, moreover, 


to oblige all perſons from whom liege homage 


was owing, and who had not yet done it, to 
do it to the king within a certain time, which 


the juſtices themſelves were to fix. 


The greater part of theſe injunctions were 
comfirtiſonces of the late inteſtine war. But, 


ſome ſtatutes renewed in this parliament at 


Northampton, and which the itinerant juſtices 
were {worn to obſerve, being general regula- 
tions in judicial proceedings, or laws by which 


the civil property, or the criminal juſtice of 


the realm, was materially affected, it will be 


neceſſary to explain the nature of them here, 
with ſome obſervations thereupon. 

By one of theſe it was declared, that, on Penedia 
the death of a free tenant, his heirs ſhould re- | 
main in ſuch ſeiſin, or poſſeſſion, of his fee, as See alſo he 
he n the day of his deceaſe; and ſhould APR te 


1 have 
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BOOK IV. have his chattels, in order to ſatisfy the * 


8 


— cies deviſed by his will: and that afterwards 


they ſhould repair to their lord, and perform 
to him all they owed, with regard to the re- 
lief and other feudal dues to Which he was 


entitled. If the heir was a minor, his lord 


was required to receive his homage, and take 


the cuſtody of him during bis nonage. If he 


had more lords than one, they all were re- 
quired to receive his homage, and he was to 
perform to them all his feudal duties. The 
wife of the defunct was alſo to have her dower, 
and ſuch part of his chattels as belonged to 
her. And, if the lord of the fee ſnould deny 
to the heirs. of the defunct the ſeifin they 


claimed, the king's juſtices were to make re- 


cognition, or inqueſt, by twelve lawful men, 
what poſſeſſion he had at the day of his de- 
ceaſe, and, according to the verdia, reſtore it 
to his heirs. It was added, that if any one 
ſhould a& contrary to this ſtatute, and be at- 


' tainted thereof, he ſhould be at the Ling's 


merey (that is, he ſhould be fined), | 
This was a very important act of parlia⸗ 
ment. It ſecured to the heirs of every free 
tenant the chattels of the defunct, for the ſa- 
tisfaction of his bequeſts, againſt any unjuſt 
or vexatious detainer thereof by the lord of 
the fee, and to the widow her dower and her 
part of his chattels. At the ſame time it 


ſecured to the feudal. lord, or lords, all the 
fruits of their tenure, not as given by this 
ue, but as e and confirmed, ſome 


* 


5 f 3 4 e > | parti- 
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paticularly, and ſome by general words. The BOOK Iv. 
method of enquiry, in caſe. that poſſeſſion of —* 
the fee ſhould be denied to the tenant, was not 
by duel or any ſuperſtitious kind of trial, but by 
the verdict of a jury, upon which the king's 
juſtices were immediately to reſtore the inheri- 
tance to the heirs. | * 
One of theſe ſtatutes, relating to criminal 
Juſtice, ſays, that if any one apprehended for 
murder, or theft, or robbery, or . forgery, 
or any other felony, confefles his offence be- 
fore the chief magiſtrate of the hundred or 
borough; and any lawful men, or if he has 
made a like confeſſion without being appre- 
hended, he ſhall not be ſuffered to deny it 
afterwards before the king's juſtices. 
By another, a robber, when taken, was to 
be committed to the cuſtody of the ſheriff, or, 
in the abſence of the ſheriff, to the neareſt 
caſtellan, who was to keep him in his cuſtody 
till he could deliver him to the ſheriftl. 
This parliament did alſo confirm a law, which Vol. III. 
bas been mentioned in a former part of this P. 97 
work, that no ſtranger ſhould be lodged for 
more than one night, in any burgh or town, 
without being put under pledge. 
But the moſt extraordinary ſtatute here en- See the Ap- 
acted was this; that if any one was arraigned pendix. 
before the king's juſtices of murder, or theft, 
or robbery, or receiving any ſuch malefaQors, 
or of forgery, or of malicious burning of 
Houſes, by the oaths of twelve knights of the 
| hundred, or (when ſo many knights were not 


* preſent) 
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reſent) by the oaths of twelve free and law: 
"ful ny or by the oaths of four men of every 

town of the hundred, he was to undergo the 
trial of the water ordeal, and, if convicted 
thereby, to loſe one of hir feet, according to 
the ſtatute made at Clarendon, to which, for 
the greater rigour of juſtice, this parliament 
added, that he ſhould alſo loſe one hand, and 
abjure the kingdom, and go out out of it with-. 


in forty days. If acquitted by the ordeal, he 


was to fax in the kingdom, finding ſureties, 
unleſs he had been arraigned of murder, or 
any heinous felony, by the community of the 


county and of the lawful knights of his coun- 
try; in which caſe, though the ordeal had de- 


clared him innocent, he was nevertheleſs to 
quit the realm within forty days, and fake 
with him his chattels (faving the rights of his 


5 and be at the mercy * the king whe- 


ther 


e ſhould ever return or not, This ſtatute 


was to take place from the time when that 


of Clarendon here confirmed was enacted un- 


til the preſent time, and as much longer as it 


ſpould pleaſe the king, in the caſes of murder, 
treaſon, and malicious burning, and in all che 


caſes above-mentioned, except in ſmall thefts 


and robberies committed in the time of war, 
ſuch as ſtealing horſes, or OXen, or things of 
ſmaller „„ 

In confidering this law one 18 ſtruck with - 
the injuſtice of ſending men to a trial, by 
which if condemned they were to be puniſhed 
with 8 of limbs and perpetual ba- 

niſhment; 3 


o Kins HENRY II. 


time, or, if the king pleaſed, for life. Sup- 


poſing that ſome doubt concerning the proof 


of the innocence of the party, acquitted in this 


manner, was the cauſe of this proceeding, ſo 
contrary to the ordinary courſe. of law, ſuch 


doubt ſhould have been equally applied to 
invalidate the proof of guilt by this trial. 


Me are told, that William Rufus, upon Eadmer, Hig. 
being informed, that about fifty Engliſhmen Nov. p. 48. 
of good quality and fortune, whom he had 


cauſed to be tried for killing his deer by the 
ordeal of hot iron applied to their hands, had 
all come off unburnt, and conſequently ac- 
quitted, declared, he would try them again, 
by the judgement of his court, and not by this 
pretended judgement of God, which was made 
favourable or unfavourable at any man's pleas 
ſure. The monk, who relates this, repre- 
| ſents it as ſhewing the impiety of the king: 
but it only ſhews that he thought, this ſu- 
perſtitious method of trying a criminal ac- 


cuſation was fraudulently managed; and ſo, 


doubtleſs, it was; or no man could ever have 
been acquitted by it. Henry the Second had, 
perhaps, the ſame opinion about it, and there- 
fore would not allow fuch an acquittal to 
have its full effect: but, if it could not avail 
to clear a culprit, it ought not to have been 
effeQual to condemn him; as it was by this 


law, which ſavours ftrongly of che 2 | 


ſtill remaining in thoſe times. 
RS Ordeals 


27 
niſhment; and even if acquitted, on a charge BOOK IV. 
of any heinous felony, to be baniſhed for a 
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BOOK IV. Ordeals by water and fire had been always 
'in uſe among the Engliſh. Mention is made 
of them in one of the moſt. ancient codes of 

the Anglo-Saxon laws, the ftatutes of King 

V. Wilkins, Ina: and the ſame modes of trial were cuſto+ 
Legs Ins. mary, long before, in many pagan nations, 
v. Pelloutier, particularly among the Celtic tribes, who, in 
Hiſtoire des their early migrations out of the Eaſt, brought 
Cele, with them theſe ſuperſtitions, and ſpread them 
over the greateſt part of Europe. The adopt- 

ing of them into the Chriſtian religion is one 
inſtance among many, how ſtrangely the prac . 

tice of accommodating that faith to ſuperſti- 

tions the moſt foreign and moſt abhorrent 
from it prevailed in ſome ages. 1 

Rate, Sir H. Spelman has given us, from the an- 
Speln. Glofr, cient book of Rocheſter, a form of prayer 
Ozvaliun. and exorciſm, uſed in this kingdom, to en- 
| | dow the water or hot iron with the miracu- 
lous power of diſcovering guilt or innocence 

in ſuch trials; by which it appears (as alſo 

by the ſtatute of King Ina above-mentioned) 

that the Chriſtian elergy interfered (as the 

heathen prieſthood had done) in this pretended 
ſupernatural adminiſtration of juſtice; deſiring, 

doubtleſs, to gain thereby to themſelves a 

greater reverence from the people. Vet the 

Roman pontiff, and the canons of ſeveral coun- 

eils, juſtly 3 wo forbad it, as re- 

. pugnant to the precept, Thou ſhalt not tempt 
5 Selden, ne Lord thy G54 a Their OT. by 5 8 

Not. ad Ead- . g | 
reer, p. 204. grees ſo far prevailed,” that King Henry the 
| Third, by an order of council, in the third 

Tr Te yeap 
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year of his reign, commanded his judges, for- BOOK IV, 
aſmuch as the judgement by fire and water 

"was prohibited by the church of Rome, and it 
bad not been determined, when they ſet out on 

their. circuits, how perſons arraigned of rob- 

bery, murder, or other ſuch crimes, ſhould be 

tried, to keep them in priſon under ſafe cuſ- 

tody, but ſo as not to endanger their lives or 

limbs; and to cauſe perſons charged with leſs 

hemous offences, yet ſuch as would have been 
triable by fire or water if it had not been for- 

bidden, to abjure the kingdom. This was bet- 

ter than baniſhing them (as was done by the 

ſtatute of Henry the Second above-mentioned) 

after the ordeal had cleared them: and from 

this time forwards ſuch-trials, without any 

expreſs law having been made to forbid them 

(at leaſt, ſo far as we know), were aboliſhed ©  * 
in Eagland d diſuſe. 

But another ſpecies of appeal to what in 

thoſe days was called the zudgement of God, 

continued here many centuries after the ordeal 
by fire or water; I mean the trial by duel. 

This alſo was a part of the ancient juriſpru- 

dence - of many  barbarous heathen nations, 

which their converſion to Chriſtianity did not 

always correct, as it naturally ought to have 

done. Luitprandus, a king of the Lombards 

in Italy, fays in one of his laws quoted by Sir 

H. Spelman, We are uncertain about he Cloſſ. Ox. 
„judgement of God, and have heared of many Lux. 
„ perſons who have unjuſtly loſt their cauſes 

In trials by battle. But we are not able to 

F e abrogate 
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BOOK IV. . this impious iw of the Lombards, 
tc whic 

« bliſhed.” The ſame complaint might as 

juſtly have been made by the kings of many 

other countries. Several popes condemned this 

as much as the ordeals by fire and water: but 

the martial ſpirit of the people among whom 

it was practiſed prevailed with great obſtinacy 

over their prohibitions; and a method of judi- 

_  cature obtained a fixed eſtabliſhment through 


but alſo in civil cauſes, ' which did the very 
revefſe of what all legiſlation, and all inftituti- 


by giving the deciſion of 10 t and the puinſh- 
ment of offences, not to ice, but to force. 


2 m_ kingdom is in one of William the Firſt, which 
ton's Chron. grants full liberty to any Engliſhman to ap- 
_ =1 967-24 peal any 'F renchman, by duel, of theft, ho- 
mer, C 193. Mic1de, or any other matter for which a trial 


by duel; or by the fire 'ordeal, ought to be 
cChuſe to proceed by the latter, the Frenchman 
was not bound to that method of proof, but 
was to clear himſelf by the oaths of witneſſes 
according to the law-of . Normandy.. If a 
Tame crimes, the Engliſhman was to have the 
or by the fire ordeal. And if either party was 


* vault by combat, be might procure. for 
| himſelf 


the cuſtom of our nation has eſta · 


moſt parts of Europe, not only in criminal, 
ons of orderly government, were intended to do, 


The firſt mention made "it in the laws of this 


granted. And, if the Englith appellant ſhould 


Frenchman appealed an Engliſhman of the 
option of defending Him elE either by. combat 


infirm, and could not or would not maintain 


=> py. my 
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himfclf a legal champion. If the French ap- — iv. 
pellant was vanquiſhed, he was to pay ts 
the king ſixty ſhillings : and if the Engliſh- 
man "accuſed would not defend himſelf by 
combat or by witneſſes, he was to clear himi- 
ſelf by the judgement of God (which here 
means the ordeal). 

There are other Natures of this king to much 
the ſame effect, which the reader will find 
in the Appendix to this book. William of v. . 
Malmſbury tells us, in his biſtory of the reign 
of William the Second, that William de Hou, 
being acculed of high treaſon before that king, | 
challenged the accuſer to a duel, and having | | 
| 


been vanquiſhed- therein-was pu miſhed as putty 
by the loſs of both his eyes, — by caſtration. 
Another chronicle adds, that the laſt of theſe ij 
penalties was inflicted upon him at the deſire = 
of a nobleman,” who charged him with having | 
debauched his wife. Of a duel fought in the 
reign of King Henry the Second, by Henry 
de Eſſex. and Robert te Montfort, an account | 
has already been given, We learn from Glan- Glanville, | 
ville, that, when he was grand Juſticiary A ' 
that prince, the proceedings: in the king's court, } 
and before his juſtices in their cireuits, on cri- = 
minal matters, were theſe : = 
If any one was charged with high Wenn 
by common fame only, he was either to find 
proper bail, or be xAT Joy then the trurh 
of the fact was to be enquired into, before 
the king's juſtices, by yarious inquiſitions and 


* ang by — or 1 — : 
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BOOK. IV. flantial. evidence. If the conjectures were 
' ———doubtful,. ſome making for and ſome againſt 
the accuſed, he was to be tried by the ordeal, 
or wholly acquitted, at the diſcretion of the 
court. But, if an accuſer appeared, the ac- 
cuſed was to find ſufficient bail, or be impri- 
ſoned; and the accuſer (if he could) was Al 
to find ſureties, that he would proſecute his 
charge; or (if he could not) he was then to 
be bound to it by his oath alone, as in all 
other caſes of felony, wherein it was thought 
proper not to inſiſt on further ſecurity than 
the oath. of the accuſer, for fear of deterring 
others, by too much ſtrictneſs, from ſuch ac- 
euſations. When the ſuit was inſtituted, a 
day was aſſigned to the parties; on which, 


the accuſer deelaring, that he had ſeen, or 


knew, by ſome other means proved in court, 
that the defendant had contrived or done ſome+ 
thing againſt the life of the king, or to ſe- 
duce the realm, or the army, from its alle- 
glance, or had conſented to, or counſelled, or 

6 + abetted, ſuch treaſon, and was ready to make 
good his charge; the defendant, on the con- 
— denying it with all the legal forms; 
then the controverſy was to be determined by 
a combat between them. The duel being once 
pledged in the manner above- mentioned, no 
change could be made by either of the parties 
in the matter of the charge, but they were 
to adhere to it in all points, as declared in the 
court, without addition or diminution, under 


Wo W to the party who ſhould in any 


9 wile 
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25 wiſe recede from it of being conſidered as van- BOOK IV. 
re quiſhed, and ſubject to the legal conſequences en 
t thereof. Nor could they be reconciled to each 
l, other without leave of the king, or of his 
he juſticiary. nee | 


Co If the appellant was vanquiſhed, he was to 
1- pay to the king a mul& of fixty ſhillings, to 
lo be branded with the. infamous name of re- 


1s creant, and to be diſabled from ever being ad- L. ii. p. 15. 
0 mitted again to bear teſtimony by duel in 
I any court againſt any other man. But if the 


. nn _ — 


it defendant was vanquiſhed, he was to be puniſh- L. xiv. ö 
1 ed, as thoſe who were convicted by the ordeal, P 13, 11 ö 
8 with forfeiture of all his lands and goods from | 
5 him and his heirs for ever, and either with | 
a death, or loſs of members, at the will of the ee alſo, 1. i ö 
„ king, who in this and in all pleas concerning c. 2. and 
1 felonies might either wholly pardon or inflict 7. | 
? i 


the leſſer puniſhment, as he thought good. 


To this kind of accuſation-every. from | 
. of full age, and even a peaſant in villenage | 
a of the loweſt degree was admitted: but NO J., Xv. c. to 


woman could be ſo in any plea of felony, ex- 
. cept- in an appeal on the murder of her huſ- 
band, to which ſhe was an eye witneſs, or 
upon a rape or other injury againſt her-own 
perſon. jay: $7070 SC 
A man accuſed of high treaſon, or any fe- 6 4 
lony, if above fixty years old, or if maimed 
by a broken bone or a wound which had 
taken off or deeply indented ſome part of the 
crown of his head, might decline a duel and 
be tried by the ordeal of hot iron, if 2 
T's & A HK 
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ROOK IV. a freeman, or by that of water, if a peaſant, 


à wound 1 


As this diftinQion is not made in the above- 
mentioned ſtatute of Clarendon and Northamp- 
ton, and we. find. no mention there of any 
trial by duel, it may be preſumed that the 
king, who had power to continue or abrogate 
that law, had abrogated it before Glanville's 
treatiſe was written. The reaſon why ſuch 
the crown of the head, as is 
deſcribed in the paſſage I have quoted from 
thence, exempted from a duel, may probably 
have been that it diſabled the party from put- 
ting on a helmet, or from bearing ſo well as 
his adverſary might do a blow received upon 
it. But, if a miraculous interpoſition of the 


Deity was ſuppoſed, neither this, nor a broken 


dane, nor the weakneſs of old age, ought to 


have been an objection againſt bringing any 


man accuſed of a crime to this trial; and if 


L. xiv. 


: L. xiv. "I 1. 


human force could be of any avail, the na- 
tural event af the combat could not afford 
any proof of innocence or of guilt. I would 
alſo obſerve, that the danger to the party ac- 
cuſing muſt have often prevented proſecutions 
for treaſon and other heinous crimes. Ho- 
micide, burning of houſes, robbery, rape, for- 


gery, falſe coining, and other frauds of the 


moſt eriminal nature, are mentioned by Glan- 
ville as —_ in 3 manner and under — 
regulations above deſcribed. Among theſe 
offences he reckons the fraudulent concealment 
of treaſure trove ; but takes notice that com- 
mon fame was not a ſufficient ground to ex- 
M3 | 5 poſe 
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pole a man to the ordeal upon a charge of BOOK. IV. 
this nature, unleſs it was proved againſt him 
or he had confeſt in court. that he had found . 


in the place where the treaſure was ſaid to 
have been diſcovered by him, and bad taken 


away from thence, ſome kind of metal; on 
which preſumption he was bound to purge 


himſelf by the ordeal, char he had ſound and 
taken away no more. 


A diſtinction is ads by Glanville nt xiv, c. 4. 


two kinds of homicide, one called murder, 
which according to his definition is ſecretly 
perpetrated, none ſeeing or knowing of it, 
except the murderer and his accomplices, with 
no hue and cry following immediately there- 
upon; and another, which he calls ſimple 
homicide, or manſlaughter. With regard to 
the firſt of theſe, no accuſer was admitted if 
not related in blood to the perſon murdered, 
and the neareſt relation excluded any other 
more diſtant. With regard to the ſecond, 
it ſufficed that the accuſer was fame way re- 
lated. to the ſlain, either by conſanguinity, 
or by homage, or by feudal dominion, and 


that he was an eye witneſs of the fact. A 


perſon accuſed of manſlaughter, who was fol- 


lowed by a hue and cry, and taken in his 


flight, upon proof thereof in court by the oaths 


clear himſelf by the ordeal: and one accuſed 
by a woman of the death of her huſband, was 


either to e in that manner to the judge- 


mens 


his country, was ſometimes compelled to 
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ment of God, or ſuſtain her proof againſt 
him, which, I preſume, was by oath. 

The fame election was given in the trial of 


a rape: but the plaintiff in that caſe was pre- 


ſently after the commiſſion of the crime to go 


to the next town, and make known the wrong 
done her to perſons there of good credit, and 
ſhew them her cloaths torn, and the effu- 
fion of blood, if there was any; and then 


do the ſame to the chief magiſtrate of the 


hundred ; after which, on her complaint, trial 
was to be ordered with the forms above-men- 
tioned. ARC IG bn, EY | 

.. Glanville adds, that a man convicted of a 
rape could not eſcape the puniſhment due to 


- 


his crime by being willing to marry the wo- 


man he had raviſhed : for thus it would fre- 
quently happen, that men of ſervile condition, 
by means of one pollution, might contaminate 
ladies of the moſt noble birth ; or noblemen 
might be defiled, and their illuſtrious families 
diſgraced, by matches with mean women. 


But it was held, that, before the judgement 


L. xiv. c. 7. 


paſt, a woman accuſing and a man accuſed 
of a rape might be reconciled to each other by 
the means of a martiage, with the leave of 
the king, and with the conſent of the pa- 
rens. 1 ak 1 55 E- 
In caſes of forgery, Glanville ſays, a dif- 


ference was made between forging a private 
or a royal charter; one convicted of the latter 
being puniſhable as for treaſon (that is, with 
death), but the puniſhment for the former 

| EIT being 
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being only loſs of members, as in other leſſer BOOK 1 J 


frauds; yet always ſubject to the will and plea- 


ſure of the king. He alſo remarks, that in L. xiv. c. 1. 


all caſes of felony the accuſed might be bailed, 
except in homicide, where, for the greater 
terror, it was otherwiſe decreed by law. Yet 
even in that caſe he might be bailed by the 
ſpecial grace of the king. 

William the Conqueror (as appears by a Ibid. c. 3. 
charter of his ſtatutes) forbad the putting to gon _ 
death any perſon for any crime whatſoever ; ; dee alſo Ap- 
but ordained that the eyes of the convicted Pendix. 
criminal ſhould be plucked out, and the feet 
or hands cut off, or that he ſhould be caſtrated, 
according to the nature and degree of his of- 
fence: for which the reaſon is given in the ſta- 
tute itſelf, vis. that bis mutilated trunk might - 
remain a hoing proof of his guilt, 

This charter has no date: but either this 
ſtatute was poſterior to the death of Earl 
Waltheoff, who was beheaded for high trea- 
fon in the year 1075, or ſome ſubſequent ſta- 
tute had given the king a power to make the 
puniſhment for that crime either loſs of life or 
loſs of members, at his will and diſcretion. 

William Rufus unqueſtionably had by law ſuch 

a power: for William de Aldney, an accom- 

plice of William de Hou, who (as I have 

{aid before) was puniſhed in his members for 

having conſpired againſt that prince, ſuffered 

death for that treaſon. 0 
Henry the Firſt made a law, that every Speloan, Co- 


x Le 
perſon who was caught 1 in ſtealing or robbing des . "On 
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ſhould be hanged. At the ſame time he 
puniſhed coiners by the loſs of their eyes and 
caſtration. | > 5 £88 

It is faid, that in the latter part of his reign 
his love of money inclined him rather to puniſh 
offenders by amercements and mul&s, than by 
any corporal pains. During the Saxon times this 
had been the general practice, which firſt aroſe 
from a prudent deſire in the government to ſtop 


by ſuch compoſitions to the party offended, 


or to his family and kindred, that dangerous 


right which the cuſtoms of ancient Germany, 


and of other barbarous nations, had given to 


rticulars, a right to revenge their wrongs 
— ak barbs of arms, 5 to Ann 
deadly feuds from one generation to another. 
But, as part of the weregeld, or compoſition 
for crimes, was paid to the king, avarice con- 


tinued in a more civilized ſtate of the king- 


N.. 
. Zthel- 


flani, 4- 


dom what neceſlity had eſtabliſhed in the rude 
beginnings of 1t, when the Anglo-Saxon laws 
were little better in. moſt points than the cuſ- 
toms of ſavages committed to writing, Yet 
under fome of their kings it appears that cer- 


tain crimes were capitally puniſhed. By the 


laws of Athelſtan, a man who confeſſed him- 


felf guilty of treaſon againſt his lord, or who 


was convicted thereof by the proof of a triple 


ordeal, was to be put to death ; and the ſame 


penalty was affigned to homicide, if ſo mani- 
feſt that it could not be denied. In the col- 
lection of laws, made under the reign of the 


fame king, and entitled Fudicia Civitatis Lon- 


Voniæ, 


or Kins HENRY II. r 
Abnitr, munifeſt theft, if what was ſtolen ex- BOOK IV. 
ceeded the value of twelve Saxon pennies, and 
the voluntary concealment of a known thief, 
and the ſtanding by him or defending him by 
force of arms, are declared to be offences puniſh- 
able with death. Where the fact was more 
doubtful, the perſon ſuſpected was to be tried 
by the ordeal, and, if convicted, was to loſe his 
life,” unleſs his relations, or his lord, would 
redeem him by paying the value of his life, 
and compenſating the full price of what he 
had: ſtolen, and would alſo become ſureties for 
his future good behaviour, And, if he after- 
wards thieved, his relations were to deliver 
him up to the magiſtrate, and he was to be 
put to death. By one law of this king an un- Wilkins, 
deniable theft, above the value of twelve pence, Ps. 
had been declared capital, if the thief was more 
than twelve years old; but he afterwards, out 
of pity (as he ſays in another ſtatute), changed 4 
the age to fifteen. A ſtatute of Edgar de- Ibidem. p. 78. 
clares, that no publick or open robber, nor 74 Fadg it 
any one taken in a manifeſt act of treaſon 
againſt his lord, was to hope for his life at 
any price. In the conſtitutions of Æthelred P. 117. 
it is ſaid, that, by the law of the Northern 
Engliſh, whoſoever killed a man within the 
Walls of a church was to be put to death, and 
| whoſoever wounded one within thoſe walls 
was to loſe his hand. By other laws-of that 
_ king, if any one fought or robbed in a royal | 
eity, or in the neighbourhood thereof, he was P. 1106 
to loſe his life, unleſs the king would - allow 
| _—_ him 
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BOOK IV-him to redeem it; and, if any one - plotted 


a 3 vos 2 


Wilkins, 
P. 109. 


againſt the life of the king, he thereby for- 
feited his own; but, if the fact was not — N 
he might clear himſelf of the charge by pay- 
ing the price of the king's head, (for even hat, 
in the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, was ed) 
or by a triple ordeal. | 

There is alſo a remarkable ſtatute of this 
king, with relation to the military diſcipline 
of the kingdom, which ſays, that if any man 
returned from any ſervice to which the king 
went in perſon, without his leave, he ſhould loſe 
his life and all his. goods; but, where-the king 


was not preſent, . ſuch deſertion was to be 


puniſhed only by a mul& of .one hundred and 
twenty ſhillings. 


SeePreface to Some writers. ſuppoſe, that * Saxons di- 


Forteſcue de 
' Laudibus 


L. Angl. 


See arte. 


ſtinguiſhed as we do between manſlaughter 
and murder; but of this I find no clear proof 
in any of their laws. It only appears, from 
thoſe before recited, that in all | cates of blood, 
and other offences there mentioned, they made 

a great difference between manifeſt or acknow- 


ledged guilt, and what was fo far uncertain as 
do require a trial; which ſeems to imply ſome 
doubt in the legiſlature of the methods of 


Leg. Cnuti, 
61. 


proof then in uſe. 
A ſtatute of Canute the { wa . king 
of England, declares, that houſebreaking, and 


burning of houſes, and open robbery, and the 
publick killing of a man, and. treaſon againſt 


one's . are Inexpichle crimes, according to 


human 


i #* 
* 
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1 laws: that is, ſuch for which no BOOK Iv 
amercements could be taken. 

In this opinion the Norman kings of whe. 

land concurred with their Daniſh predeceſſors, 

and carried their rigour yet further. But 
amercements were ſtill taken for many leſſer 
offences, of which I will give ſome inſtances 
in the reign of King Henry the Second, that 
are curious and deſcriptive of the law and 
ſtate of ' thoſe times. 

Mauger le Clerc was amerced a hundred of the Ricke. 
ſhillings for having cauſed one man to fight quer, c. xiv. 
two duels in one day; and feveral others, 
who were with him in his court, were like- 
wile amerced in proportion to their means. 

The county of Somerſet was amerced four 
| pounds wanting a penny for having ordered a 

duel in the Hundred Court which ought to 
have been in the County Court. 
William de Friſton was amerced ten marks 
for having taken cognizance in his court of 
a robbery, and adjudged a duel thereupon. 
Ivo the huſband of Emma was amerced fixty 
ſhillings for having withdrawn from a duel 
on the day when he was to fight. Philip 
ſon of Wiard and five more were amerced 
three marks and a half for having ſuffered a 
man, in a trial by the fire-ordeal, to bear the 
iron twice with only one heating. | 

The town of Preſton was amerced five * 
5 for having put a man to the water 28 
ordeal without warrant; and Roger de Chaurea 
half a mark, for having been concerned in a 


TH, | U 3 | like 
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like trial without view of the kipg's ſerjeant. 
The town of Malden was amerced three marks, 
and the mayor, or baily, five, for having 
hanged a robber without ſuch view. Stephen 
2 + en was amerced — marks, for a 
fooliſh anſwer in court {pro ſtulto reponſo). 
Mauger de St. Albin was _—_ half eT 
for having ſeized a wreck without warrant 
from the juſticiary. William, ſon of Waldeff, 
was amerced five marks for refuſing to do the 


work he owed to the king in Banburg caſtle. 


Bracton, I. iii. 
tract. 1. c. 15. 


* * 


1 


nd, in delant of ſuch proof, if the murd lerer 


Avelina de Ria was amerced two hundred 
| aq twelve ſhillings for having cauſed her 
on to be knighted while he was the king's 
ward. (This was becauſe knighthood took 
him out of wardſhip: and the great neſs of the 
amercement ſhews, that, where the king was 
concerned, ſuch a fraud was eſteemed a great 
oftence.) Ta * 5 "Tb Tu 

The city of Worceſter was amerced five 
marks, and the manor of Wikebout two, for 
a default of proving eng/e/ſchery, when a mur- 
der had been committed, It will be neceſſary 
to explain hat engleſchery meant, being a 
remarkable eircumſtaace in our ancient law. 
To prevent the frequent murders of the Danes 
by the Engliſh, the barons of England were 
ſureties to Canute the Great, upon his ſending 
his Danith army back to Denmark, that, when 


any perſon gras murdered, he ſhould be ſup- 


poſed to be a Dane: if he was not proved to 
be an Engliſhman by bis parents or kindred; 


kay 


> ee” MWMyeVvr5 WW Uu+t 
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was unknown, or had made his eſcape, the BOO 


townſhip in which the man was ſlain was to 
be amerced for it ſixty - ſix marks to the king; 
or if, by reaſon of the poverty of the town= 


. £4 * 4 


ſhip, that ſum could not be raiſed from thence, - 


it was to be paid by the hundred. This 
agreement was carried into a law; which, 
when the Normans had got poſſeſſion of Eng- 


land, they applied to themſelves and all the 


other foreigners who had come over with them, 
under the general name of French: but, by 


the record here recited, it evidently appears, 


that amercements for default of proving Engle/- 
chery were not near ſo high in the times of which 


295 
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I write as under King Canute. Towns and Madox, c.xir. 


hundreds were amerced for murders or man- 
ſlaughters committed therein, notwithſtanding 
that the flain was proved to be Engliſh ; of 
which numberleſs inſtances occur in the Rolls, 


ſect. 


with great differences in the ſums. From Ibidem, 


royal demeſne, and thoſe holden by the queen, 
and eccleſiaſtical fees, and lands in frank al- 
morgne, within the precincts on which any 


 mul& was levied, were exempted. The like 
freedom was granted by charter from the king 


to ſeveral barons and lords of ſeigneuries ; 
and ſo was the privilege of having to their 
own uſe and profit the amercements incurred 


within their lordſhips. 


ſuch general amercements the lands of the P 37+ 


A very ſevere law was made by King Ed- Wilkins, Leg. 


gar againſt calumniators, condemning them to Eadgari, 4. 


have their tongues cut out, or redeem them 
W by 


at . 
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BOOK IV. by paying the value of their lives; (that is, 
S—>—— the compenſation at which their lives were 
rated in the written laws of thoſe days.) But 
the /al/hood of the report was to be proved 
by the plaintiff. And this was confirmed by 
Leg. Cnuti, King Canute. There is alſo a ſtatute of Al- 
| _ Elfreai, fred, which aſſigns the ſame puniſhment to 
28, the inventor of a public falſe report */publ:- 
cum mendacium) : but whether by this we are 
to underſtand every kind of defamation pub- 
licly ſpread, or fal/e news to the prejudice of 
the government or ſtate, I am not quite cer- 
tain. From the account that is given in Glan- 
ville's book of the criminal law in his times, 
it does not appear that theſe ſtatutes were then 
An force. ATT CR SUITE, eee 
It has been mentioned in a former part of 
this work, that a principal branch of the king's 
incidental revenue aroſe from mulcts for the 
breach of foreſt laws. How high theſe ſome- 
times were, even in the reigns of good princes, 
the following inſtances atteſt. - In the- twelfth 
year of King Henry the Second the biſhop of 
* Saliſbury was amerced ſeventy-five. pounds 
| ſeven ſhillings for taking a chevereuil (or roe- 
buck); and in the twenty-fecond of that king 
Adam de Brus paid a hundred for a ſimilar 
offence in a foreſt. If we confider the value 
of money in thoſe days, theſe mulcts will ap- 
pear very grievous : but it muſt be likewiſe 
conſidered, that Henry took them in lieu of 
the lives or the members, which the laws of 
his predeceſſors, the three firſt Norman mo- 
5 f OY 1 > Bucs, 


o Kine HENRY II. 297 
narchs, had declared to be forfeited by treſ- BOOK IV. 


= 
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9 . 
'L paſſes - of that nature. And here T'would ob- b 
ſerve, that a charter of the ſtatutes of King v. Spelman, 1 
| Canute the Great, relating to foreſts, affirms, Glofl. Fo- | 
that hunting in them had been reckoned among 1 
the greater crimes by the old Engliſh cuſtoms a 
6 {ab antiquo : and by the conſtitutions there 4 
| publiſhed the killing of a ſtag was puniſhed 
| 1n a freeman by the loſs of his liberty, and 


in a ſlave by death. But biſhops; abbots, and 
the king's barons, (or thoſe who held the ſame 
rank under the Daniſh kings of England as 
the barons under the Norman) if guilty of kil- 
ling a ftag, which theſe ſtatutes denominate 
a royal wild beaſt, were to be puniſhed at the 
king's diſcretion. - For deſtroying his other 
game very heavy amercements were laid on 
the inferior orders of freemen ; but liberty was 
given to the ſpiritual and temporal nobles to 
kill any game, except the ſtag. This privi- 
lege was denied by the Norman foreſt Jaws, 
more ſevere than the former; nor did Henry 
the Second reſtore it to the biſhops or tempo- 
ral lords, but only - remitted to all offenders 
in the foreſt the corporal penalties which thoſe 
laws had inflicted. . e 
Before I go from the ſubject of legal pro- 
ceedings eſtabliſhed in thoſe times, it will be 
proper- to mention, that, even in ſome civil 
fals, the trial by duel was uſed under cer- 
tain regulations; namely, in pleas concerning 
freeholds of hereditary land by writs of right, 
: or concerning the warranty of ſuch W 
„ © 1 An 
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— others ated by Glan ville, which it will not 


he neceſfary to enlarge upon here, except in 
ſome circumſtances which appear to deſerve a 
more peculiar attention. 

In all ſuch trials it was a general rule, that | 
the demandant could not proſecute his ſuit in 
his own perſon, but was to do it by a cham- 

pion who could be a proper witneſs X the fact 

in — from what he had heard, or had ſeen: 
whereas the defendant was permitted to chuſe 
whether he would maintain his right himſelf, 
or by another fit perſon. In making his claim 
the demandant was obliged to declare, that he 
was ready to prove it by his freeman, then 
preſent; or, in caſe that any ill ſhould hap- 
pen to him, by fuch others as he then ſhould 
name in court. After the duel was pledged 
the champion could not be changed, unleſs 
he who — undertaken the combat ſhould die 
a natural death before the ſuit was concluded; 
in which caſe: it was lawful to have recourſe 
to the others who had been named in court, 
or even, if none had been ſo named, to find 
another champion, provided he was one who 
could be a proper witneſs of the fact to be 
tried: but, if the death of the firſt had been 
cauſed by his own fault, no other could be 
legally ſubſtituted to him, and the cauſe which 
he ſhould haye maintained was loft. The 
champion on either fide might produce in court 
his own legitimate ſon, to fight in his ſtead, 
but not any other perſon, In — the death 
of ſuch champion 1 the cauſe, the defen- 
dant loſt his "eifin, where the | e 
about 


or KING HENRY H. 


pion had died by his own fault. If either party 
complained that his adverſary's champion was 
Bired, and offered to prove it himſelf by com- 
bat againſt him, or by another who had ſeen 
the hire taken, the principal duel was ſtopt till 
this had been fought; and, if the champion 
thus accuſed was overcome, the demandant 
loſt his cauſe, and the champion was puniſhed, 
if not killed in the duel, by the ſame penalties 
t hat have been before deſcribed, as inflicted 
on the vanquiſhed and recreant champion of 
an appellant, or accuſer, in a criminal proſe. 
cution. 

The right to a freehold could not be tried 
by duel, unleſs the demandant ſwore, that 
his father or grandfather had been ſeiſed of it 
in demeſne, as of fee, in the time of King 
Eau the Firſt, or Alder the coronation of 
1 the Second; and had received 
— ts — it to the value of five ſhillings, 
at leaſt, in corn and other produce. It is ob- 
ſervable, that, not long before this time, a 
fimilar regulation had been eftabliſhed in France 
of the value of land, the right to which might 


be tried by the iſſue of a duel. The paffing 


over Stephen's reign in the oath above-men- 
tioned was occaſioned, I preſume, by its being 
ſuppoſed, that no poſſeſſion acquired during 


the lawleſs diſorders and civil wars of that 


reign could give any valid title, if 1t had not 
been confirmed by the ſucceeding prince. On 


ths demand of a freehold made agreeably - 
71 4 | tne 
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about land, but not his ſuit, unleſs the cham- BOOK IV. 
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BOOK: IV. the form before recited, the demandant's cham- 


"pion was admitted to maintain his cauſe, 
though he had not himſelf any perſonal know- 
ledge of the fact in queſtion, provided he 


| could: ſwear, that his father, when dying, 


had injoined him, on his duty, if ever he 
ſhould hear of a law ſuit concerning that land, 


to atteſt what his father had ſeen or heared, 
and prove it by combat: whereas in all other 


caſes it was required that the champion ſhould 
be able to ſwear upon his own direct know- 
ledge; as (for example) in trying the r 


of advowſons, which was to be proved 


the evidence of one or more legal e of- 


fering to atteſt by combat, that he or they 
had ſeen or heared the demandant preſent a 


parſon to the living during the period pre- 
ſeribed. In writs of novel diſſeiſin, which 


were triable alſo by combat, the limitation of 


time was after the king 8 laſt YOrage' to Nor- 


A duel might ks auch 1 ERR A lord and 


bis tenant concerning ſervices not . confeſt to 
be due by the latter, if the former could bring 


one of his peers to give teſtimony, and prove 
it by combat, that he had ſeen the tenant, 


or his anceſtors, perform thoſe. ſervices to 
tbe lord, or to his anceſtors, for that fief. And, 


if the tenant was vanquiſhed. in ſuch a con- 
troverſy, he forfeited his ri bt, and that of 


his heirs, to the whole fief. If, in a ſuit about 
land, the demandant alledged, that it belonged 
10 one lord, and the Selendant: * J che 


2 2 it 


- 
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it belonged to another, both lords were ſum- BOOK IV. 
moned to appear in court, and if the lord of 

the defendant warranted to him bis fief, he (the : 
lord) had the option, either to take the de- 

fence of it upon himſelf, or defend it by his 

tenant; and the rights of both were ſecured 

by either of them vanquiſhing the champion 

of the demandant : but, if either was van- 
quiſhed, the tenant loſt his land, and his lord 

the ſervice from it. If the lord denied his war- 

ranty, the tenant might prove it by a witneſs 

duly qualified, and ready to fight in his cauſe, 

or by other ſufficient evidence produced on his 

part to the ſatisfaction of the court. If the 

lord of the demandant avowed his warranty, 

he had alſo the choice to maintain his right 
himſelf or entruſt it to his tenant ; but if he 

denied it, the tenant, who had called him into 

court, was at the king's mercy for having ſet 

up a falſe claim. Glanville explains what was L. ix. c. 2. 
meant by being at the king's mercy ſin miſeri- 

cordis regis }, namely, that the offender ſhould, 

be amerced by a jury of the vicinage, but ſo as 

not to deprive him of an honourable main- 
tenance according to his rank. = 
Debts upon mortgage or pledges or promiſe, L. ii. c. 2, 
if denied, might be likewiſe proved by duel, 

where the fact conteſted was known to the de- 
mandant's champion. If ſureties for a debt 
denied their ſuretyſhip in the whole or in part, 

the creditor might proceed againſt them by 

duel; and ſo he might againſt a debtor who 

denied a deed or writing which acknowledged 

SC STOR the 
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BOOK IV. the debt, and the ſeal affixed to it, if he could 


find a proper witnefs to maintain them by 
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combat, eſpecially one whoſe name was inſert- 
ed in the bed; but, if other deeds, proved 
to have been given by the debtor, and evi- 
ſigned with the ſame ſeal, were 


duced, the eauſe hereupon was dejermined 


againſt him without any further proceſs, and 
he was at the king's mercy. 
By the law of thoſe tines, in all ales, the 


Killer! and bis heirs were obliged to warrant 


to the buyer, and to his heirs, the thing ſold, 


a fuit aroſe about it; and, on a denial of 


fuch warranty, a duel might be awarded be- 


tecen the two parties, under the rules above 


mentioned. 
The manumiſſion of a villein, denied in 


court; might be proved by a duel, if one who 
was preſent at it would atteft it by combat: 


and 10 might the fact of certain lands having 
been granted in dower to a woman, at the 
door of the church, on 2 the heir 
of her huſband denied it. 
All this ſhews, that in England (however 
it might be elſewhere) the duel was not al- 


lowed in any civil cauſe, without the oath 


of one proper and uncorrupted witneſs, who 
would hazard- his life for the truth' of what 
he ſwore; nor then, if other clear and un- 


queſtionable evidence could be produced. The 


intention of it was to guard poſſeſſion and 


property againſt falſe oaths. But the remedy 


+ aaa For a wrongful polieffor 
might 
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might frequeutly be ſecured againſt a rightful 5 BOOK IV. 
clofinant, by the difficulty laid on the latter © 
to find a fit champion, who would maintain 
his right for him with much danger to him- 
ſelf, and without any profit : or, on the other 
| hand, one of fuperior ſkill and ſtrength 
be hired to make good a very ill-g — 

claim, or very unjuſt uſurpation, — ſecretly 

as not to admit of that proof the law re- 

quired: and, ſuppoſing it could be proved, 

the adverſe paxty might not dare to accuſe the 

| offender, at the riſk of his own life, or be able 

to procure another to do it on the ſame hard 
conditions. 

The great force of theſe objections to this 
method of judicature did not eſcape the at- 
tention of King Henry the Sa who, in 
every civil ſuit, wherem the demandant could 
legally proſecute his demand by duel, allowed 
the defendant the choice of putting hinfelf 
on the trial of the grand affiſe, which, Glan- L. ii. c. 7; 
ville fays, was @ royal benefit conferred on bis 

eople by the clemency of that prince, with the 

2 5 His . which general word 

the parliaments of thoſe times were uſually 
deſcribed. According to this regulation, which 

does the greateſt honour to Henry the Second, 

as a wiſe and humane legiſlator, the mode of 
proceeding in conteſts on the right to a free- 
| hold, or on rents or ſervices due from the 

tenant of a freehold to his lord, was as fol- 
lows—A writ was firſt obtained, at the ſuit C. 3, 9. 
= the defendant, to. ftop the proceſs by _ 
: an 
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| BOOK IV. and then another was demanded, on the part 


8 
* FF 


of his adverſary, for the ſummoning of four 
knights (or military tenants) of the county 
and vicinage, to ele&, upon their oaths, twelve 
other knights of the ſame county and vicinage, 
who might | beſt know the truth, and who 
were to be ſworn to recogniſe, whether the 
demandant, or the defendant, had the beſt 
right to the land, or other thing in diſpute. 
This writ was directed to the ſheriff of the 
county. To theſe jurymen the ſame excep- 
tions might be made as to witneſſes in the ec- 
clefiaſtical courts (that is, according to the 


rules of the canon and civil laws). When 


twelve, againſt whom there was no objection, 
were choſen, they were ſummoned to appear 
before the king, or before his juſtices, in the 
county, on a day aſſigned in the writ. If all 
the twelve, ſo elected, declared in court, upon 
their oaths, that they did not know the truth 
of the matter in queſtion, or if any of them 
atteſted their ignorance of it, recourſe was to 
be had to others in the county, till twelve 
could be found who were able to decide it 
upon their own certain knowledge. If all 
diſagreed in their verdict, others were to be 
added, till twelve at leaſt were unanimous 
for one of the two parties. Each of the 
twelve was to ſwear, that he would not ſay 
any thing which he knew to be falſe, or con- 
ceal the truth wilfully, on the fact in diſpute; 


and it was required that their knowledge of 


it ſhould be from their owyn eyes, or their own 
42 : ears, 
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eats, or the report of their parents, or ſuch BOOK IV. 
perſons whoſe evidence they were bound to | 
believe no leſs than the teſtimony of their 
own eyes and ears £ 
It therefore appears, that this jury were not 
properly judges, but witneſſes of the fact they 
were called to determine; and accordingly; 
Glanville, in ſtating the advantages of this L. xiv. & 7. 
method of trial over the other; ſays, that, as | 
much as the credit of many proper witneſſes 
was of more weight in judgement than the 
credit of one witneſs, ſo much more equitable 
was this inſtitution than the way of proceed- 
ing by duel. He alſo obſerves, that it was 
more merciful, and more expeditious ; the ex- 
cules (or efſoigns allowed in this being fewer 
than in that; of which effoigns an account is 
unneceſſary here. I will only take notice, that, 
in mentioning the effects of the abſence of 
the parties, he ſays, that the jury in a grand C. 16. 
afſiſe might proceed to make. their recognition, 
though the defendant was ablent, when the 
legal exceptions on his part had been made; 
but could not do it in the abſence of the de- 
mandant, becauſe it was a rule of law, that 
by non- appearance in court a man might loſe 
what he had, but nothing could ever be gained 
by an abſent claimant. Oy EN 
Perfury in a juror was puniſhed, on a legal C. ty, 
conviction, or confeſſion in court, by forfeit= 
ure of all his goods to the king, and a year's 
unpriſonment at the leaſt, with a perpetual 


** 


9. 
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brand of infamy, and incapacity of ever bear- x 
ing teſtimony again in any court. 

The verdi& of the jury in a prand alle 
was final; as was alſo the deeifion of a cauſe 
by duel in the king's court. If the defendant 
choſe the latter, he could not, aſter the duel 
had once been pledged, recur- to the former, 


but was to anſwer the demand, in every point, 


by himſelf or his champion. 

In a controverſy concerning the kabersemer 
of a freehold, wh the defendant choſe to 
put himſelf on the aſſiſe, if the demandant . 


ledged, that he was ſprung from the fame ſtock, 


and his adverſary confeſſed it, the mode of trial 
was changed, and the cauſe was determined 
by enquiring, which of them. was neareſt in 


_ deſcent to the anceſtor from whom the inheri- 


tance came. But, if the parentage was denied, 


the relations were ſummoned, and; generally, 


if they agreed in declaring the confanguinity 
of the parties, it ended the diſpute; Gat: = 


the defendant pertinaciouſſy contradicted their 


evidence, the neighbourhood was called in, and 
their teſtimony, concurring with that of the 
relations, decided the queſtion. The fame 
method was taken when the relations diſagreed 
in the teſtimony they gave. If the court was 


_ - fatisfied that the plea of kindred was falſe, he 


who had "uſed it ® Roy the aſſiſe loſt his 
cauſe. v b3 #4 So 1 
In alk pi teedlin s bert iag the title to a 

* freehold hy writ right, or mort danceſtre, 
or of he diſſeiſin, an — that the land 
2 had 
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had in any manner been alienated, eitder for BOOK ve 
a time or for ever, was fufficient to ftop this 
ſpecies of trial, and put the defendant on an- 
other kind of proof. But, on the other hand, 
the king's charter, confirming” the poſſeſſion, 
or a final concord, made upon it in the King" 8 
court, or judgement paſt in anycourt, or a quze-" 
tus obtained, or villenage, or baſtardy, proved 
againſt the demandant, was a bar to his claim. 
So was likewife a proof that he had been in 
rebellion againſt the king; which ſeems a 
ſtrange obj jection, if the guilt of ſuch rebel- 

lion * befort been pardoned. 

A minor could loſe no hereditary land, of L. xiii. c. 23. 
which he was in poſſeffion, before he attained '+ s. 
to his age of majority; but a recognition 
might be made, whether his father, or other 
anceſtor, had held the land in fee, or only in 
wardſhip. If the nonage was diſputed, thi 
ſheriff was to ſummon, not twelve, but eight 
jurymen, lawful freeholders of the vicinage, | 
to enquire into that fact. On writs of mort c. a, 35 7. 
d anceſtre, or of novel diſſei fin, the jury ſum- 
moned were not knights, but frecholders of the 
vicinage, good and Ewa men: nor were they 
choſen by four knights (or military tenants), 
as in the cauſes Wire mentioned; but were 

named by the ſheriff, The fame method of C. 14. 
menen was alſo uſed in enquiring, whe- 
ther land held by the anceſtor of a minor was 
held in fee or in wardſhip; and concerning 
the laſt preſentation to livings, and whether C. 19, 21, 27, 

W RH” 
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BOOK IV. land appertained to a lay fee or the church, or 
N— was held as a pledge, and not in fee. beth 
Wilkins, But, though the firſt introduction of trials 
Fon . by juries in cauſes of this nature, which be- 
Sopplemen- fore had been tried by duel, is aſcribed to 
tum. Henry the Second, and may well be eſteemed 
a principal glory of his reign, ſome veſtiges 

of that method of trial appear among the 
Anglo-Saxons. A ſtatute of Edgar directs, 

that in every city three and thirty men, and 

in ſmall towns and hundreds twelve, or more, 

if defired, ſhould be elected to give teſtimony 

{ad teſtimonium). This ſeems to have been 

a ſtanding jury appointed for the recognition 

| of facts within their own knowledge. 
Spelm. Gloſſ. By a law of King Ethelred pleas were to 
JunaTa. be held in every wapentake, and twelve ſenior 
thanes were to ſwear, together with the. pre- 
pPojſitus or chief magiſtrate of the diſtrict, that 

they would not condemn any innocent man, 

Difſert. Epiſt, nor acquit any guilty one. Dr. Hickes in- 
' [34+ deed contends, that theſe were not a jury, but 
ſupra, Judges or aſſeſſors: nevertheleſs Sir H. Spel- 
man conſiders them as a jury, and gives this 

law as a proof of the autiquity of that method 

of judicature in England. But it muſt be re- 

marked, that from the words of the ſtatute, 

they appear to have judged or delivered their 

Diſſert. Epiſt. verdict in criminal matters alone. Hickes ob- 
— 4 9 * ſerves very juſtly, that they differed much 
T from the juries in Henry the Second's time, 
which were otherwiſe choſen, and changed in 

every cauſe, He likewiſe ſhews, that all the 

freemen 
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freemen in the Anglo-Saxon county courts, BOOK IV. 
not twelve fſele& jurors, determined the 
cauſes tried there; of which he gives proofs, 
in ſome remarkable caſes, even after the con- | 
queſt. And Spelman himſelf ſays, that the Gloſſ. Juza- 
uſe of trials by twelve men before the on- 
queſt was rare, and did not prevail, in any 
: 2 degree, till the reign of Henry the Se- 
con 
It appears from Bracton, that, in the times racton, FA 
when he wrote, a perſon accuſed of felony, 5 2 
or any other crime, had the choice of bein 
tried, either by duel againſt the appellant who 
accuſed him, or by his country. But Glan- 
ville mentions no ſuch option in criminal 
matters; and from his treatiſe it ſeems, that 
this benefit, granted by Henry the Second's 
aſſiſe, extended only to civil cauſes enumerated - 
therein. 
Bracton alſo takes notice, that 11 j in a Caſe C. 21. 
of felony or breach of the peace, the appellant 
did not live to proſecute his appeal, or re- 
tracted it, or was ſtopt by ſome exception 
againſt him, the accuſed perſon was not treed 
thereby from the charge, but was to an- 
ſwer to the king for the offenoe againſt him 
in breaking his peace, and to be tried by the 
country: Ae, b y duel, he could not, becauſe 
the king did not ris a and had no champion 
to maintain his cauſe but the country. Whereas 
it appears, that, when Glanville's treatiſe was 
written, if a criminal cauſe could not be pro- 
ſecuted by duel, recourſe was had to the or- 
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| — ; deals of öre and water? which having been 


Glany ille, 
L Vile S I 


-  Jongedz or, if they could not do it, to give 
the names of the © ems! lying under ſuch 


laid aſide when Bracton wrote, the determina- 
tion by the country was ſubſtituted to it. In 


_ deferibing the proceedings before the itinerant 


judges, this latter author ſays, that out of 
every hundred four knights were elected, who 
were ſworn to elect twelve other knights, or 


((i no ſuch could be found) twelve wa and 


lawful men, who were ſworn to anſwer truly 


to what queſtions ſhould be afked of them by 


the itinerant judges on the part of the king, 
and faithfully to perform what theſe ſhould 
command in the king's" name, to the utmoſt 
of their power. After which the ſeveral arti- 
cles;concerning the pleas of the crow 
which they were to anſwer, were read over to 
them, and they had ſecret injunctions to ap- 
prehend all perſons ſuſpected of any crimes in 
the hundred or wapentake, to which they be- 


ſuſpicion to the ſheriff of the county, that 
he. might apprehend them in order to a trial. 
This jury, with to the mode of elec- 
tion, reſembled that Geleribed in the treatiſe of 
Glanville for: the trial of civil ſuits; but it 
ſeems to have been conſtituted not to try any 
cauſe, but to accuſe and to bring malefactors 


to juſtice. A jury of twelve lawful men of 


6, the vicinage is alſo mentioned by Glanville, as 


6. being uſed in his time to make inquiſition and 
proof, upon their oaths, whether a perſon had 
N the crime of * : for which, when ſo 


| tal proved, 


| 
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U proved, his goods and chattels, whereſocver BOOK oy 
found, were forfeitec to the king, and his land 
of inheritance to the lord, or lords, of whom 
be held. But no uſurer, though accuſed by 
public fame in his country, could be tried, 
N ks his life, for that offence ; it being pre- 
| Fun, þ he might repent before his death; Nich 
if he did, his land and goods were ſaved. This 
was a fingular part of the law of thoſe time 
and Glanville ſpeaks of the jury employed in Glanville, 
| this inqueſt as making others for the crown ; l. viii. e. 16. 
but be does not ſay What they were. I pre- 
ſume they were ſuch as aroſe from accuſations, 
not made by appeal, but by indictment on 
the ground of public. fame, which are men- 
| tioned by Bracton as uſual in his time. He like- Bracton, 1. ili 
wiſe Tpeaks of four- townſhips being added, -on© ** 
; theſe ae de to the jury of twelve men; and 
ſays; they were all ſworn zo tell the truth on 
[ | the matters laid to the charge of the. perſons 
ſo accuſed, and that their verdict was final. 
Whatever difference may-have been, at differ- 
{ ent times, in the methods of proceeding, whe- 
{ ther Judgement was given by all the free- 
holders who attended in court, or by a ſelect 
number, and however that number may oc- 
caſionally have varied, the right confirmed by 
Magna Charta, ha. every freeman ſhall be tried 
by the judgement of his ee e ancient x 
in England. a 
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Appeals were ME by writs of 1 8 from Glanville, 
the ee of barons and lords of manors to!“ Xii. c. 7. 
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BOOK 1V.the county court, on complaint of à defect of 


— juſtice, which was to be proved by the oaths 


of the plaintiff himſelf and two others who 


had ſeen or heard the proceedings, in the pre- 
ſence of four legal Knights, or more, of the 


5 county, whom the ſheriff, who refided iti the 


Glanville, 
1. xii. c. 9. 
ſequent. ad 
21. 


C. Ii. 


county court, was to fontinbi. "Suits were 


_ likewiſe Franskerred from tlie above- mentioned 


courts to this, on complaint of the vaſſals, that 
their lords demanded of them ſuck cuſtoms or 


ſervices as they by right were riot bound to, 


or more ſervice than was due, and for various 


other cauſes, which it would be foo tedious 


to enumerate here. From the 178 55 | 
in ſome cafes, ſuits were brought to the king 


court, at the mediation of county 7M 


1 itſelf mediante comitatu, fa ays Glanville). 


I. v. c. 11. By the fame authority 


we are told, that if, 


in the court of any of the king's barons, there 


ſhould ariſe ſach a doubt concerning a cauſe, 


as that the court ſhonld not be able to decide 


it, the king was obliged, by the right he owed 
to his barons, to let the cauſe be brought into 


his court, and give the baron to whom the 


difficulty occurred the aſſiſtance and advice of 
the learned and ſkilful judges there; which 
having obtained, he (the baron) might return 
the cauſe back again, to be finally determined 


in his own court. 


'This was, doubtleſs, of great uſe to the juſ- | 
tice of thoſe. courts, where, without ſuch aſ- 
fiftance, the TOP of the 1 would 


Ne 


aw 


| 
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have frequently prejudiced the right of the BOOK IV. 
T_T 555 i n 
Sir Matthew Hale has obſerved, in a paſ- 
ſage before - cited, that a writ of falſe judgement 
was often brought, in the times of which I 
write, before the king or his chief Juſtice, 
againſt the inferior rural courts; and, if the 
complaint was found juſt, the members of thoſe 
_ courts were confiderably amerced. (Which 
alſo appears by the Rolls.) But ſuch amerce- 
ments were not all they had to fear: for Glan- G1anvitte, 
ville ſays, that a court accuſed of having |- viii. c. 9g. 
judged falſely (that is, not agreeably to the 
evidence given), was bound to maintain its 
_ Judgement by duel, on the appeal of the party 
who conceived himſelf to be injured; yet not 
againſt him, but his champion, who in this (as 
in all the caſes before-mentioned) was required 
to be one that could properly be admitted as a 
witneſs of the fact. Glanville makes it a queſ- 
tion, whether the court could defend its cauſe 
by a ſtranger, which he does not quite deny, 
but ſays it was moſt properly to be done by the 
perſon who had given the judgement. If the 
court was convicted, the lord thereof loſt for 
ever his right to hold it, beſides being amerced, 
with all the other members of it, according 
to his and their means, If the plaintiff failed 
in his proof he loſt his ſuit, though the judge- 
ment complained of had been only with regard 
to ſome incidental point, . 
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e Iv. Beſides . _ e trial bye com- 


dat before the king's juſtices, there were others 
before the conſtable and the marſhal, which 
were granted Jar purgation of militany honour, 
or \wben the appeal, was upon maiter idiſgrace- 
Aw ur diſb diſhonourable to nobility: (as Mr. Selden 
 *exprefles himſelf in his treatiſe De Duels)... 
The procedings in this court, Which Was 
called the court of chivalry, and judged by the 
law of arms, are beſt. ſhewn by a formu- 
. dary drawn up in the reign of Wann, the 
Wend, and preſented to that king, accord 

% his orders, by his uncle Thomas de Woo 
Lecks which. Spelman, in his Gloſſary, «A 
given at large. It contains the Whole — of 
\this kind of juriſprudence, unknown to the 
Greeks or the Romans, and.arifing from notions 
that did not exiſt among them. Thomas de 
MWoadſtock compoſed it, not merely fron 
de om oblarration or knowledge, but fg 
the report of the oldeſt and moſt experienced 
ar the Engliſm court at chat time. 
He ſays, that the power of appointing theſe 
combats, xhich were only, nen when, other 
proof was wanting, belonged tothe conſtable, 
An. be Ling. Ty * the 
day aſligned, the n Was pre- 
ſent in the liſts, ſeated upon a dien throne, 


on the toweſt ſtæp of which ſat the conſtable 
— the marſhal, as judges of — Theſe 
afterwards received the oaths of the parties, 
. * other things, they ſwore, 


tat 


or KING HEN RV II. 


that they bad no ftone of virtue, nor herb doo Tv. 


virtue, nor charm | of” any kind, to help them 
in the combat. The offenſive arms, which the 
court permitted them to uſe, were long and 
ſhort ſwords, and daggers: the defenſive were 
left to their choice. The king (and he alone) 
might part the combatants, — put an end to the 
combat, which otherwiſe could only be ended 
by the death of one of the parties, or his yielding 
himſelf vanquiſned: nor were any champions 
allowed in any of the trials before this court, 
from which, rather than from thoſe in the 
ordinary courts of law, the modern cuſtom of 
duelling, for the reparation of honour, appears 
to have i1prung ; as other -courts of the ſame 
nature were eſtabliſhed in France, and many 
other parts of Europe. But theſe combats had 
the ſanction of a legal authority, which the 
modern duels have not; and this benefit aroſe 
from them, that they prevented the muſchiefs 
of private revenge for thoſe injuries, or offences, 
Which affected the honour of the nobles and 
entry, and kept a form of public juſtice and pub- 
Ne magiſttacy preſiding over the effects of ſuch 
quarrels, which could not eaſily have been ſtopt 
by any other means. They likewiſe helped 
to ſupport the martial ſpirit of chivalry, which 
the — policy of thoſe times eneouraged, 
for good purpoſes, in thoſe orders of men, to 
whom the defence and glory ef the nation 
were principally entruſted. The ule of them 
was brought into England by the Normans, 
who, in the countries from whence they ori- 
 ginally _ had been long — to 
them, 


5 
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BOOK = -them, as appears from the ancient laws of the 
people of Scandinavia, collected by Stiernhook 
L. i. c. 3. in his treatiſe de jure Sueonum et Gothorum 
See allo Ro Hiſt, ©efufto, and from other authorities. But, be- 
of the Emp. ſides points of honour,” and diſputes about coats 
Charles , of arms (which were alſo tried in this court), 
202. 20 It had cognizance of appeals for treaſons com- 
| mitted beyond ſea, which Mr. Selden obſerves, 
De Duello. in his treatiſe on this ſubje&, were remedile/s 
by the old cuſtom of England. "Theſe appeals 
Spelman, were decided, as the 5 were, by duel, be- 
| IT ut. tween the accuſer and accuſed. The vanquiſhed 
PRs 
party (as we learn from the authority of 
Thomas de Woodſtock, before cited) was, by 
the cuſtom of the court, to be ſtript of his 
arms in the liſts, 'and dragged out of them by 
--horſes to the place of puniſhment, and there 
beheaded and hanged ; the conſtable giving the 
order, and the marſhal _ care of the exe- 
2 thereof. 
This was different fromm the prafiice i in tals 
y appeals for the ſame offence of high treaſon 
before the king's Juſtices, in which the appel- 
fant, if vanquiſhed, was not puniſhed by death; 
; and Thomas de Woodſtock obſerves, that no 
diſtinction was made here between the accuſer 
and accuſed, becauſe (ſays he) the rules of right 
and equity and the law of arms _ that 


the appellant, if vanquiſhed, ſhould incur the 
Jaume pun! 


ſhment as the defendant would do in 
the ſame ſlate. He adds, that, if the king 
ore take the quarrel” into his own hands, 

1 the yam ber in order to command an 
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ement between the two parties, the con- BOOK IV. 
fable and the marſhall were to bring them 8 
fore him; and, when he had declared his will 
to them, they were to be led by thoſe officers 
to another part of the liſts, armed as before 
this arreſt, and in the ſame manner conducted 
out of the liſts, with great care that neither of 
them ſhould go one ſtep before the other, be- 
cauſe, in this and in all the other cauſes here 
tried, he who went firſt out of the liſts was 
diſhonoured. 3 3 3 
More particulars might be mentioned con- 
cerning theſe proceedings; but it is enough to 
add here, that this court having encroached on 
the other courts of the kingdom, it was de- 
clared, on the grievous complaint of the com- 
mons, by an act of the thirteenth of Richard 
the Second, that no cauſe which could be tried 
by the common law of England ſhould be triable 
there ; within which bounds, I conceive, it had 
been kept in the age of which I write. f 
Before I conclude this account of the cri-- 
minal law of England in the reign of Henry 
the Second, it will be proper to mention, that Madox, His. 
there. is, in the ſecond year of that king, a of the Exche- 
diſburſement of . thirteen ſhillings and four f. 254 
pence ſet down in the accounts of the ſheriff Viug Rot, 
of London, for the purchaſe of a houſe to * H- II. 
burn a robber in {pro und domo ad comburen- 
| dum unum latronem). et * 
It is ſtrange that a houſe ſhould be wanted 
for this purpoſe, inſtead of a pile of faggots; 
nor does it appear from any other evidence, 
4 that 


1 4 4 
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oor IV. that burning was then the rear of 1 7 


robber: 12 it might be inffi by the king's 
ſpecial order, on account of particular circum- 
9 nces of guilt in the caſe of this man; per- 
haps becauſe he had ſet fire to a houſe, with 
intention to rob it, and had burnt the people 
in it. For the lex talionis was anciently eſteem- 
ed in this kingdom a good rule of juſtice; 
and it was one of the faults of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, during the reign of this prince, 
that penalties were. uncertain and variable at 
his pleaſure. | But it is worthy of notice, that 
neither in the records nor the hiſtories of thoſe 
times do we find the leaſt trace of torture 
having been "uſed for the diſcovery of high 
 treafon, or any other crime, before — 
was given, or afterwards, for the purpoſe . of 
forcing a confeſſion from the perſon Lied ib 
Of the judicature of parliament, and how it 
was exerciſed in the trial of a peer, ſome ac- 


count has been given 1n relating the proceed- 
ings againſt Anſelm and Becket. It is often 


| to confounded, by the writers of thoſe days, 


with that of the king's court, as to make it 
hard to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, or 
- know. the pleats bounds of each. The king 
| fat in both, and heared cauſes; but in the caſes 
above-mentioned, where the proſecution was 
criminal, and at the fuit of the crown, he did 
not give judgement. It ſeems that in others 
he did, conjointly with the peers, or the judges 
of his court. The general cuftom of thoſe 
times for er to adminiſter juſtice to their 


people 


* 
* 
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be 


1 people in their own perſons” might have ſome BOo0R IV. 
4 good effects for the protection of weak againſt 
1 powerful ſubjects; but not being well conſiſ 
4 tent with the freedom and impartiality of 


| judicial proceedings, it has been wiſely laid 
aſide, and the ſovereign is ſuppoſed in all his 
| courts of juſtice to act by his judges, who ex- 
erciſe his power according to the laws, and 
according to their ats. - 
During the interval between the parliament” 
of Clarendon and that of Northampton, Henry 
the Second made a law, which. deſerves to be 
mentioned with particular praiſe, among the 
many. beneficent acts of his reign. It has been 
ſaid; in a former part of this work, that this 
prince had, ſoon after his coming to the crowyn, 
revived a ſtatute of his grandfather Henry the 
Firſt, which enacted, that if, out of any wreck. 
on his coaſts, one man had eſcaped alive to 
ſhore, the whole cargo ſhould be ſaved to the 
benefit of the owners. He now further ex- 50 Appendix 
tended the humanity of this law, declaringg 
that if on the coaſts of the Engliſh fea, or 
of Peitou, or of the Ifle of Oleron, or of 
Gaſcony, any ſhip ſhould be diſtreſt or en- 
dangered, and no man eſcape from thence alive, 
yet if any beaſt ſhould eſcape, or be found 
therein alive, the goods ſhould be put by his 
bailiffs, or the bailiffs of thoſe on whoſe lands 
the ſhips was driven, into the cuſtody of four 
men of good repute, to be reſtored to the 
owners, it claimed by them within the term 
of three. months, This was. publiſhed, as an 
| act 
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BOOK IV. act of grace from the crown, in the form of 


a royal charter, which the reader may ſee in 
the Appendix to this book, tranſcribed from 
Rymer's collections. I conjecture that the 


reaſon why wrecks on the coaſts of Normandy 
and Bretagne are not mentioned therein, was, 
that theſe were included in the general deſcrip- 


tion of the coaſts of the Engliſh ſeas : or, that 
a law to this purpoſe had been made before in 
thoſe countries. In the preamble it is ſaid, 


that the king had granted this boon for the 


ſalvation of bis foul, and the fouls of his anceſ= 


tors and heirs. It was indeed a far more meri- 


torious and ſalutary work, than the pilgrim- 


age he made, about the ſame time, to Becket's 
tomb, or the ſtripes he endured, or the gifts 
he offered there. The beſt atonement a king 
can make for fin is the doing of good to man- 
kind, | 


End of the FouxTRH Book. of the Hiftory of the 
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A GE 11, They gave out, that ſuch miracles BO OK IV, 
were Wrought by the interceſſion of this martyr 

and ſaint, as equalled, or euen excecded, the greateſt 

contained in the legends of the church. 

Gervaſe, of Canterbury, ſays, that two volumes Col. 1417. 
of miracles, performed by the dead archbiſhop, _— 
were extant at Chriſt Church in Canterbury when FO 
he wrote, and affirms, that they equalled all thoſe. 
of the Goſpel. In proof of which he tells us, that 
not only diſeaſes of all kinds were healed by the 
invocation of his name, but members cut off and 
eyes pulled out were, reſtored to the bodies from 
which they had been ſeparated, and the dead were 
raiſed to life. Ad invocationem neminis ejus qualibet 
«< infirmitete grevat convaluerunt, Quibuſdam etiam 
e genitalibus abſciyt s ef oculis ef es neva membra 
ce reftituit, aliiſaue morte jam depojitd vitam re- * Q. depoſitise 
« doravit.? To which Matthew Paris adds, 
that he alſo reſtored life to dead birds and 
other animals: Er non folum utriuſaue ſexus bo- Hiſt. Anglia, 
& mines, Verum etiam aves et auimalia de norte Kea - N21. 

& rantur ad vitam. This, I preſume, he did, at 

Vor. 1 X idle 
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BOOK IV. idle times, for amuſement. But we are informed 
Col. 1417, 


“ feaſt of St. Stephen, the proto-martyr, and, by 
«© a viſion, was ordered, for the recovery of his 
„ ſpeech, to viſit the body of the new martyr at 
Canterbury, and drink his blood. He did ſo, and 
„ recovered the perfect uſe of his tongue: on the 
„fame of which miracle, the martyr's blood, 
„ mixt with water, was ſent over the whole world, 
and given to the ſick, who by drinking it were 
“ reſtored to health; as, moreover, ſome dead per- 
<« ſons were to life, by having it infuſed into their 
& mouths.” 5 | 
Nor are we to ſuppoſe that theſe teſtimenies of 


the ſanctity of Becket were only received by the 
Hoveden, vulgar. The archbiſhop of Sens, in a letter to the 


Annal. pars POPE» delivered to poſterity by Roger de Hoveden, 
ii. f. 30. told his Holineſs very gravely, that the wax-lights, 


ad ann. 1171» which were placed about the corpſe of Becket 


before his interment, happening to go out in the 
night, he roſe up, and lighted them again him- 
ſelf; and that, after his obſequies were performed 


by the monks, as he lay upon his bier, he lifted 


up his right hand, and gave his benediction to all 
the aſſembly there preſent. One is aſhamed to re- 


peat all the ſhocking abſurdities, which the zealots  - 
of thoſe times were not aſhamed to aſcribe to the 
power and wiſdom of God, operating, as they pre- 


tended, to the honour of this prelate, whom, on 
the report of his great and innumerable miracles, and 
on a ſolemn examination of them by two cardinal le- 
v. epiſt. S. Saes (as the words of the bull itſelf declare) Pope 
T. e cod. Alexander ſainted. But, in an age of ſuch eaſy 


Vatic. l. v. and implicit faith, it is no wonder that his Holi- 


epilt. 93. neſs (however incredulous he himſelf may have 
Baronli An- 


nales, t. Xii. been) thould vouch for the truth of theſe ridiculous . 


p · 3 I Go . fictions, 


4 


by Gervaſe of Canterbury, that a prieſt at Lon- 
1418. & don, named William, was ſtruck dumb on the 
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fictions, ſeeing that the controverſy between the BOOK IV. 
church and the crown would more eaſily be deterW?ꝗW?W̃ 
mined, to the advantage of the church, by the | 
credit given to them, than by any other means, 

* Who but a Demoniack (ſays John of Salisbury in Epiſt. Joh. 
one of his letters) ** will affirm that the cauſe, which Sariſb. 287, 
e crowned its patron with ſo much glory, was unjuſt 2 
Bur beſides the general intereſt of the ſee of Rome, 
Alexander had another which was perſonal to him- 
ſelf. It is very well obſerved in the ſame letter, 
&« that whereas many doubted whether Alexander was 
&* the true pope or not, the miracles of Becket decided 
* that queſtion in his favour , as they could not have 
& been done by ont engaged in a ſchiſm.” This argu- 
ment was concluſive; and therefore John of Sa- 
lisbury not unreaſonably expreſſes the utmoſt ſur- 
priſe, ** that his Holineſs ſhould ſo long delay to ad- 
&« mit Becket into the catalogue of ſaints.” How- 
ever, the delay was not long : for the canonization 
followed the death of that prelate within the period 
of two years. Nevertheleſs we are told, that in Du. Moulin, 
leſs than half a century after his deceaſe, it was Hiſt. de 
publicly diſputed in the univerſity of Paris, whe- Norm. p. 382. 
ther his ſoul was ſaved or damned. And the 
French at this time would do well to conſider, what 
would become of the rights of their monarchy, or 
of the liberties of the Gallican church, if they 
ought, as good Catholics, to venerate Becket, as a 
ſaint and a martyr. The points for which he con- 
tended were no leſs inconſiſtent with many of theſe 
than with the laws of this realm: nor could any 
man now in France maintain with impunity the 
doctrines and principles aſſerted in his letters, 
which are evidently thoſe of Gregory the ſeventh, 
with reſpect to the extent of the papal authority, 
and the total independence of the church on the 
ſtate. It was his zeal for this ſyſtem, moſt inte m- 
Y 2 perately 


is + : NOTES ON THE LIFE | 
BOOK IV. perately exerted, which occaſioned his death: and 
TIS al! owing the pope to be, as he is ſtiled by ſome ca- 
DIGGS + noniſts, God upon earth, of that God this great pre- 
ie was unqueſtionably the martyr; but 0 however 
he might herein deceive himſelf) the whole ſeries 
of the conteſt between him and his ſovereign unde- 

niably proves, that he did not ſuffer for Chriſt, 

or any article of the faith delivered in the goſpel. 


P. 17. The very learned biſhop Stilling feet has ſujft- 
 ciently ſhewn, that the pſalter of Caſhel is of no 
better credit, as to the account which it gives of the 
high antiquities of the * than the Britiſh ro- 
mance abovementioned. | 
The compiler of this book was Cormac Mac Cu- 

linan, biſhop of Caſhel in Munſter, who left it by 

his will to that ſee, as containing the molt valuable 
hiſtorical monuments and records of his country. 

He was alſo king of Munſter, and exerciſed jointly 

the regal and the epiſcopal functions. His prieſt- 

hood did not prevent him from fighting in perſon at 

the head of his army, not againſt the public enemies 

of his country and religion, the Oſtmen, but 

againſt his ſovereign, Flan Sionna, ſupreme mo- 

= of narch of Ireland, by whoſe forces, and by thoſe of 
| the kings of Leinſter and Conaught, he was van- 
quiſhed and flain, in the year nine hundred and 

ſeven, after a moſt bloody conteſt. 


P. 20. No notice is token of them under that appella- 

tion in Ptolomys map of Ireland, though he men- 

7 tions the Concami, a Celtic people of Spain, as then 
1 ſettled in that iſle. 

: The Concani came into Ireland from Chis | 
| or Gallitia; and to theſe Camden adds, en the 
authority of Oroſius, the Velabri and Luceni (or 
Lucenſii) of A as ſeated in Welt Munſter. 


(See 


- 2 
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(See Camden's Britannia, Ireland.) Horace men- BOOK 1V 5 
tions the Concani as equally lavage with the Britons ———— 
in Dis time. | 
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P. 21. For in Spain were no Druids, that order 
having only obtained an eſtabliſhment in the Britiſh 
ies and in Gaul, which laſt country received it (as 
Ceſar tells us) from Britain. 
The Celtic religion was much the ſame in all 
places, where it had not been altered by an inter- 
courſe with the Greeks or other neighbouring na- 
a tions: but the Druidical hierarchy, and the ſeveral 
inſtitutions peculiar to that prieſthood, do not ap- 
pear to have been ſettled in any part of Europe 
except thoſe above-mentioned. Cæſar's teſtimony 
on that matter cannot, I think, be diſputed, conſi- BEG 
dering how inquiſitive that great man was, and what OY 
opportunities of information he hed, during his 
long abode in Gaul. See, with regard to this 
point, Dr. Borlaſe's very learned and ſagacious ob- 
icrvations on the Antiquities of the County of 
_ Cornwall, abap iii. iv. v. vi. 


P. 26. * * in the uſual courſe of things, Ireland, 

beſide the chief monarch, who governed the whole I 

and, bad ive provincial kings, &c. $$ 

It muſt be underſtood, that when one of theſe 1 

five provincial kings obtained the monarchy or 

ſovercignty of the whole iſland, he continued, as 

before, to govern his own realm, according, to the 

laws and cuſtoms thereof; in like manner as an 

elector of Bavaria, choſen emperor of Germany, 

would continue to govern his electorate; Which 

8 province would be ſubject to the Imperial crown 

8 and the laws of the empire, neither more nor leſs 
than it was before that event. 


do P. 2 
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BOOK NV. P. 27. The royal revenues of the monarch, after this 
Soy alienation, conſiſted in tributes, not of money, but 
cattle, and other neceſſaries of life, paid to him in 
kind. The inferior kings had ſuch tributes which 

| their ſubjefs paid to them, &c. 

L. x. p.423. Dr. Warner has given us, in his Hiſtory of 
Ireland, from the book of rights of Munſter, which, 
Dr. Raymond ſays, is the oldeſt book of hiſtory extant 
next the Greek and Roman, the amount of the reve- 
nue ſent every year to the palace of Kincora in that 
province, viz. fourteen hundred and fifty oxen, 
three thouſand fix hundred and fifty cows, four 
thouſand eight hundred hogs, two thouſand fix 
hundred wethers, one hundred horſes, and eleven 

hundred and fifty mantles ; beſides contributions 
of men and ſhips from the Oſtmen. But I neither 
warrant to the reader the authenticity of this book, 

ſbidem nor another account in Dr. Warner's Hiſtory of 
the proviſions ſent to Brian Boro, as monarch of 
all Ireland, from three provinces of that iſland, 
viz, two thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy oxen, 
one thouſand three hundred and ſeventy hogs, one 
hundred and eighty. tons of iron, three hundred 
and twenty-five hogſheads of claret from the Danes 
of Limerick, one hundred and fifty pipes of other 
wine of various ſorts from the Danes of Dublin, 
and five ane mantles from the county we wind 
connel. * ln 


P. 32. Bede befere him had ſaid, that a whey out , 

Ireland, the proper country of the Scots, had 

| come into Britain, under the conduf? of Rheuda, 
From whom they wwere called Dalreudin. 

=P _ By reading a book lately publiſhed on * Britiſh 

Hiſtory. of and. Iriſh Antiquities by Mr. Macpherſon ; I am 

Great Nein induced to conſider me authority of Bede on this 


Matter 


— „ _ wy 


fore, and to- affirm nothing with certainty concern- 
ing the migration of Iriſh Scots into Britain. b 
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matter as more doubtful than I had thought it be- BOOK IV. 


and Ireland, 
y James 


The Irſt or Britiſh language ſpoken in the Scotch Macpherſon, 
Highlands and ſome of the Scotch Weſtern Iſles, Eſq. 


gives that very ingenious gentleman, by whom it 


is well underſtood, a great advantage on theſe ſub- 
jects over all other criticks who only underſtand 


Greek and Latin, in which he is alſo well ſkilled. 


I therefore leave the whole controverſy about this 


dark part of the Scotch and Iriſh antiquities to 


thoſe of the two nations who are maſters of the 


language that was common to both. Nor do I pre- 


tend to decide, whether the Pilis were a race of 
old unconquered Britons remaining in Caledonia, or 


retiring into the eaſtern parts of that country from 
other ſouthern diſtricts, and retaining there the an- 


tient cuſtom of painting their bodies, when the 


more civilized Britons had left it off, or were a 
different people, as is ſuppoſed by Bede and many 


good modern writers. | | 
That the Caledonians were eſteemed the braveſt 

people in Britain, at the time when Tacitus wrote, 

his teſtimony proves : but whether they were (as 


that ſagacious hiſtorian conjectures) a colony of 
Germans, or a diviſion of thoſe Gauls who firſt in- 


habited this iſle, it is hard to determine. They 


might come from ſome part of the ſea-coaſt of 


Germany, and yet ſpeak the Gallic language: for 


Cæſar tells us, that, in ancient times, many colonies 


went out of Gaul into Germany; and Monſieur 
Pelloutier, who has written an excellent treatiſe on 
the migrations and manners of the antient Celts, 
finds many Celtic words in the German or Teu- 
tonic, which language he well underſtood. That 
the ED coaſts of Ireland were firſt peopled 


from Caledonia can hardly be doubted. 


4 Pe 40. 
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BOOK IV.P, 40. The particulars of this battle are fo differently 


related, that no certain account can be given of it 
Here. 


Some ſay that Bryan Boro commanded in it him- 


ſelf, and was victorious, but died ſoon afterwards 


of a wound he had received in the action. Others 
tell us that the Oſtmen, who were beginning to 


give way, recovered their fainting courage upon 


ſceing him fall, and defeated the Iriſh: while ſome 
affirm, that has age diſabling him from acting at 


the head of his army, he gave up' the conduct of 
it to Prince Murtogh his fon, and was killed in his 


rent by a party of the Ottmen, who were flying 


from the battle, in which they had been van- 


quiſhee, But this laſt account appears extremely 
improbable; as the tent of a king is ſeldom left 


without a guard, nor do routed ſoldiers fiy into 


an enemy's camp. A ſtrange ſtory is allo told, 
by ſome of the Iriſh writers, of the manner in 
which Murtogb, the ſon of Brian, was ſlaig. 


They ſay, that a fon of the king of Denmark 


lay wounded upon the field of battle, and implored 


the help of chat prince, who was riding over it in 


purſuit of the army he had routed ; whereupon he 
dilgounted, and giving his hand to the Dane, was 
ſtabbed by him to the heart. But ſuch perfidy, 
and ſuch enormous ingratitude, where no perſonal 


cauſe of mailce, or inſtigation to revenge for pri- 


vate injuries, could exiſt, ſcarce belong to human 
nature; and it is more credible that this tale was 
invented by the Iriſh in hatred to ths Danes, 


E.. he information ze foon ga of the weak 


condition of Ireland made him hope to add that to 
bis ather acquiſitions, and this hope was to him a 
fe Heient cate of war, &c. 
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If we may believe the Chronicle of Man, pub- BOOK IV. 
liſhed by Camden at the end of his Britannia, this ——— 
prince, having gained the dominion of that iſle 
and the weltern ifles of Scotland, ſent a pair of his 
| ſhoes to king Morrogh O Brian, {upreme monarch 
of Ireland, and commanded him to carry them, as 
a ſign of ſubjection, in preſence of the embaſſadors 
WhO brought him this meſſage, through all the 
rooms of his palace, on the next Chriſtmas-day. 
The court of O Brian expreſſed a proper indigna- 
tion at fo arrogant a demand; but he told them, 
that rather than M Leal ravage a ſingle pro- 
vince in Ireland, he would not only ſubmit to carry, but 
alſo to eat his ſhoes, Accordingly he performed this 
new ſpecies of homage, and having honourably 
entertained the Norwegian embaſſadors, ſent them 
back to their maſter with many preſents for him, 
and made with him a league of friendſhip. But 
they, at their return, deſcriving to that prince the 
fertility and beauty of the country, into which he 
had ſent them, he coveted to poſſeſs it, and at- 
tempting the conqueſt of it periſhed 1 in the manner 
here related. T 
If there be truth in this ſtory, the tameneſs of 
O Brian, in ſubmitting to the inſolence of ſo op- 
probrious a meſſage, muſt be chiefly imputed to an 
eager defire of ſubduing his competiior, David 
O Lachluin, by the aſſiſtance of Magnus. But it 
does not ſeem very credible, and no mention is 
made of it in the Iriſh annals of thoſe times. 


P. 55- And Bernard ſays, that, when he fir ft went 
into Conaught, he found the people of that country 
more barbarous than any he had ever ſeen elſewhere, 
being Chriſtians only in nome, but in realily hea- 
 thens, and beaſts rather than men; that they paid 
#0 rythes nor Fit fruits, contracted no lawful mar- 

5 riages, 
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riages, made no confeſſions, ſubmitted to no Penances, 

&c. 

Some of theſe charges againſt the people of 
Conaught are proofs of their not being then Ro- 
man Catholicks, but not of their being bad Chriſ- 
tians. Yet the account given of them in this 
paſſage by Bernard was in "other reſpects too well 


founded, and corroborates what is ſaid of the bar- 


bariſm of the Iriſh by Giraldus Cambrenſis: for, 


though Conaught,was the moſt ſavage part of their 


iſland, yet (excepting the diſtricts, then, poſſeſſed by 


the Oſtmen) the reſt of the country could not boaſt 


of much greater refinements, or of much better 


morals; the faults of the government, and the ge- 


neral cuſtoms of the nation, being the fame in 


them all. 


Ibidem. But that, by the care of ibis prelate, a great 


change was ſoon effefied in all theſe particulars. 
In deſcribing this change Bernard uſes this ex- 
preſſion, © Fiunt de medio barbaricæ leges, Ro- 


© mane introducuntur.” It may be doubted .whe- 


ther here by leges Romanæ be meant the civil laws or 


the canon. But the following words ſeem to fix the 


ſenſe to the latter. Recipiuntur ubique ecclgſiaſticæ 
* conſuetudines, contrariæ rejiciuntur.” Perhaps the 


epithet Romanæ included both; as we find it does 
in other writings of the ſame age. In order to enable 
Malachy to bring about this converſion of the Iriſh 


to the diſcipline and canons of Rome, Bernard at- 
firms, that he had received the power of working 
miracles in as eminent a degree as any of the an- 
tient ſaints of the church. Quo enim antiquo- 
<« rum genere miraculorum Malachias non claruit ? 
« $1 bene advertimus pauca ipſa que dicta ſunt, 
* non prophetia defuit illi, non. revelatio, non ultio 
impierum, non gratia ſantatum, non mutatio men- 
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&« tium, non denique mortuorum ſuſcitatio. One of BOOK IV. 


theſe. miracles was the puniſhment, by ſudden 
death, of a man, whom the ſaint could not 
convince of the real preſence in the ſacrament. See 
p. 1950. But, that the reader may judge of the 
credit due to the relator of theſe wonderful works, 


I ſhall tranſcribe an account he gives of two, that 


were performed in an oratory built. by Malachy, 
p. 1944. Mulier totis diſſoluta membris, plauſ- 


tro vecta illuc, pedibus ſuis remeavit domum, 
<« una duntaxat nocte non fruſtra in loco ſancto 
* præſtolata miſericordiam domini. Alia quæ- 


e dam ibidem pernoctabat in oratione, quam forte 
6 reperiens ſolam homo barbarus, accenſus libi- 
c dine, et ſui minime compos, irruit rabioſus in 
« illam. Converſa illa et tre mefacta ſuſpiciens 
ce advertit hominem plenum diabolico ſpiritu. 
« Heus tu, inquit, miſer, quid agis? conſidera 


e ubi es, reverere hæc ſana, defer Deo, defer 


« ſervo 1pſius, Malachiz, parce et tibi ipſi. Non 
« deſtitit ille furiis agitatus iniquis. Et ecce (quod 


« horribile dictu eſt) venenatum et tumidum animal 


* quod bufonem vocant, viſum eſt reptans exire de 
* inter femora mulieris, Quid plura? terrefaus 
ce refit homo, et datis ſaltibus continuo de oratorio 
ce exiliit, Ille confuſus receſſit, et illa intacta re- 
<« manlit, nagno quidem et Dei miraculo, et merito 

% Malachiz.” | 
What muſt one think of all the legends, on 
which the church of Rome has built her faith in 
the ſaints ſhe has canonized, when he who tells us 
ſo ſeriouſly this ridiculous tale, for the eaification of 
the faithful and for the honour of St. Malachy, is no 
leſs a perſonage than St, Bernard, one of the ora- 
cles of that church ! But that the bigotry of thoſe 
times ſhould receive even theſe fables with a pious 
veneration, when told by learned monks and found- 
| crs 
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"BOOK IV. ers of orders, is not half fo ſurpriſing, as that in 
——— the preſent age, and in a country ſo enlightened as 

England, the miracles of Becket, as incredible as 
thole of Malachy, and reported by writers whom no 
papiſt will think of greater authority than St. Ber- 


See Philipps's nard, ſhould be ſtill urged as an undeniable proof 
Life of Cardi- of che ir of his cauſe. 


nal Pole. | | Eben 4 0 
N £9, 60. Aveo Giraldus Cambrenſis, in reckon- 

ing up the claims which Henry had to Ireland, men- 

tions this grant of Adrian, &c. 

Among theſe are ſome fables, for which Giral- 

dus cites the Britiſh hiſtory, meaning Nennius and 

Geoffry of Monmouth. But (what i is much more 

ſufpriſing) the Iriſh parliament, in an act of the 

eleventh year of Elizabeth, ſeſſ. 3. for the attain- 

der of Shane Oneile, has recourſe to the fame 
tables to prove her Majeſty s title to the dominion 
| of Ulſter ſuperior to his. I will tranſcribe the 
See Iriſh Sta- words as they ſtand in the act itſelf, “ And 
tutes, vol. 1. e ee may it pleaſe your moſt excellent ma- 
P. 328, 329. „ jeſtie to be advertiſed,” that the auncient chroni- 
« cles of this realm, written both in the Latin, 
oy __ «« Engliſh, and Iriſh tongues, alledge ſundry aun- 
| 4e cient titles for the kings of England to this land 
of Ireland. And firſt, that at the beginning, 
afore the comming of Iriſhmen into the ſayd 
% land, they were dwelling in a Province of Spain, 
6 called Biſcaon, whereof Bayon was a member, 
« and the chief citie. And that at the ſayd Triſh: 
< mens: comming into Ireland, one king Gur- 
monde, ſonne to the noble king Belin, 110 of 
« Great Britaine, which now is called England, 
was lord of Bayon, as many of his ſucceffours 
«© were to the time of king Henry the econd, firſt 
« conquerour of this realm, and therefore the Iriſp- 
nen ſoculd be the king of England's People, and = 

6c lam 
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te and. Another title is, that at the fame time BOOK IV. 
« that Iriſhmen came out of Biſcay as exiled per 
«-ſons in ſixtie ſhips, they met with the ſame king 
% Gurmonde upon the fea, ar the yles of Orcades, 
then comming from Denmark with great victory, 
* their captaiges called Hiberus and Hermon, 
** vent to this king, and him told the cauſe of their 
«coming, out of Biſcay, and him prayed with 
e great inſtance, that he would graunt unto them, 
« that they might inhabit ſome Jand in the Welt. 
„The king at the laſt, by adviſe of his counſel, 
« graunted them Ireland to inhabit, and aligned 
“ unto them guides for the ſea to bring them thi- 


« ther; and therefore loc; ſhould and ought to be the 
* king of England” 5s men.” 


Ibidem. And it appears from the words 5 Jobn of 
Salisbury himſelf, whom Henry employed in this 
buſineſs, that his pretenſion was founded on the 


forged donation of Conflantine to Pope Sylveſter 
the ſecond, 


The words are theſe. © Ad preces meas, illuſtri 
„ regi Anglorum Henrico ſecundo (Adrianus) con- 
ce cepit et edit Hyberniam jure hæreditario poſſi- 
« dendam, ſicut literæ ipſius! teſtantur in hodiernum 
« diem. Nam omnes inſulas de jure antiquo, ex dona- 
e tione Conſtantini, qui eam fundavit ac dotavit, di- 
« cuntur ad eccleſtam Romanum pertinere.“ 


P. 64. She made a donation of ſixty ounces of gold 
for the good of her ſoul, aud gave a golden chalice, 
for the altar of the bleſſed Virgin, with many other | 
rich gifts, to the abbey of Drogheda, &c. 

The gold, which it appears, by this and other 
palſages in the hiſtory of thoſe times, the princes 
of Ireland then poſſeſſed, was the produce of their 
commerce with the Oſtmen inhabiting their princi- 


pal 
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200K 7 IV. „pal cities, who purchaſed with it their cattle and 


"other commodities which their country afforded. 
Dr. Warner has given us, in his hiſtory of Ireland, 
the will of Cormac king of Munſter and biſhop of 
Caſhel, in which (as that writer ſays) his legacies 
to abbeys and religious houſes are thus enumerated: 


« An ounce of gold, an ounce of ſilver, his horſe 


©< and furniture to Ard. Hnnan; a gold and ſilver 
« chalice and veſtment of ſilk to Liſmore; a gold 


<« and ſilver chalice, four ounces of gold and are . 


« of ſilver to Caſhell; three ounces of gold and a 
* maſs-book to Emly; an ounce of gold and an 
< ounce of ſilver to Glendalach; a horſe and furni- 
<« ture, an ounce of gold, and an embroidered veſt- 
ce ment to Kildare, three ounces of gold to Iniſca- 
ce thy, three ounces of gold, an embroidered veſt- 
< ment, and his bleſſing to Mountgaret, and four 
* and twenty ounces of gold and ſilver to Ar- 
„ magh; beſides legacies to his friends, amongſt 
© which was a golden chain, and a royal robe em- 
<« broidered with gold and jewels.” On which the 
Dr. remarks, © That if we conſider the exceſſive 
« ſcarcity of gold and filver in thoſe times, com- 
« pared with their infinite profuſion at preſent, 
<< theſe were not inconſiderable trifling benefactions 


<« for a provincial king.” But he does not tell us 


that he ever ſaw this will, or on what authority he 
admits it as a genuine record. 


P. 70, 71. Very early in tbe ſpring be ſent Maurice 

Regan, his interpreter and ſecretary, &c. 
There is in the Lambeth library a manuſcript 
m, in old French or Norman verſe, on the ſub- 


ject of Dermod's expulſion from his kingdom, 


and recovering it by the aid of the Engliſh and 
Welſh, which was written by ſome Engliſh or 
Norman rhymer of that age, from the mouth of 

Ibis 
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this Maurice Regan, as we are told by the author at BOOK IV. 
the beginning of his work. —— — 


Per ſon demeine latinier 
„Oe moi conta de Juy Phiſtoire 
„ Dunt far ici la memoire. 
«© Morice Regan iert celuy 
© Buche a buche parla a luy 
« Ki cet jeſt indita. 
& Lhitftoire de luy me moſtra. 
„ Icil Morice iert /atinier 
„Al Rei Dormot, ki moult voucher.” 


I have ſhewn theſe lines in the Lambeth manu- 
ſcript to a learned critic in the old French or Norman 
language, who ſays, that demeine latinier ſignifies fa- 
miliarem grammaticum. Some writers have rendered 
latinier (or latinner, as it is in other copies) by the 
word interpreter, and others by the word ſecre- 
tary; both which ſenſes it will bear. In another 
line of the ſame poem Regan is called Bachiler del 
Rei Dermot. The perſon J conſulted underſtands 
the word iert to ſignify e/oit in modern French. 
He alſo reads ces geſtes inſtead of ces jeſt, as it ſtands 
in the Lambeth manuſcript. Ki is the old way of 
writing Qui, and out of writing eut. It muſt be 

likewiſe obſerved that nonſtra Phiſtoire does not 
neceſſarily mean, in the ſtrict ſenſe. of the word, 
that he fhewed a written hiſtory, but may ſignify 
that he inſtructed him in the hiſtory of theſe facts 
by a verbal relation, which agrees better with che 
two preceding lines. 

Some hiſtorians have cited this poerff as the work 
of Maurice Regan himſelf, which is evidently a 
miſtake; and others have ſuppoled it a tranſlation 
into verſe of a hiſtory written by him in proſe : 
but, that he ever had publiſhed or compoſed ſuch a 

hiſtory, 
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BOOK IV. hiſtory, I cannot diſcover. No notice is taken of 
nn by Giraldus Cambrenſis, or any writer of that 
age; nor does it appear that any copy, or authentic 
tranſcript of it, has been ever ſeen ſince that time. A 
proſe tranſlation of the poem into the Engliſh ian- 
guage was made by Sir George Carew, Lord Pre- 
ſident of Munſter, during his reſidence there, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and has been pub- 
iſhed by Mr. Harris among his Hibernica, in the 
year 1747, with explanatory notes. In the tran- 
ſlator's preface the verſes above recited are given 
from another manuſcript copy, but ſtill more in- 
correctly than in that which I have followed. Both 
of them ſeem to want mending. I cannot think that 
this rhyming chronicle, drawn from a verbal rela- 
tion, imperfectly recollected, and mixed with other 
hearſays, picked up, we know not how or from 
whom, is of equal credit with the hiſtory of Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis, whoſe near kinſmen were actors, 
and principal actors, in moſt of the facts he re- 
lates ; eſpecially, as that hiſtorian himſelf after- 
wards went into Ireland, and from the time he 
ſtaid there had opportunities of hearing the Iriſh 
accounts, as well as the Engliſh, of all thoſe re- 
cent tranſactions. In his Topographia Hiberniæ, 
we find, indeed, many idle and incredible tales, 
for which he himſelf makes excuſes; but in his 
hiſtory of the conqueſt of Ireland by the Engliſh 
he proceeded on better information. The greater 
part of that work is ſenſibly written; nor does he 
any where more extol the valour of his country- 
men in the actions of this war, or more depretiate the 
Iriſh, than the writer of the poem above-mentioned, 
I have therefore thought it reaſonable to prefer his 
authority to that of the poem in moſt points of 
importance, where they cannot be reconciled, the 
one to the other. But I have added from the 
| OS  } 1 20 
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latter ſome particulars which the former does not 30 1 
+ and which feem not unworthy of be 
"OD 
As for what had paſt in Ireland during the times 
that I write of, before the Engliſh adventurers in 
Dermod'ꝰs . went thither, the beſt authorities 
for it are the Annals of Ireland, compiled by con- 
temporary writers, with extracts of which, tranſla- 
ted from the original Iriſh, I have been favoured 
by a gentleman. well ſkilled in that language, 
Charles OConor, Eſq; who with the noble Iriſh 
blood which flows in his veins has naturally inhe- 
rited a paſſionate love for the honour of his coun- 
try, and therefore willingly aſſiſts in any underta- 
king that may render the hiſtory of it more known 
and more complete. 'The diſagreement of the 
poem above-mentioned with theſe annals, in very 
material facts; 1s another proof that it could not 
be written by Regan, or from any memoirs com- 
poſed by him. It appears from them; that the 
rape of Devorgalla by Dermod was fifteen years 
before the expulſion of that king, when the lady 
was in the flower of her youth and beauty, and 
Detmod not too old to be her lover: but the poem 
ſuppoſes this event to have happened a little before 
his expulſion; when (according to the annals) he 
was approaching to the joth year of his age. Gi- 
taldus Cambrenſis has fallen into the ſame error: 
but no native of Ireland could have been guilty of 
it, and much leſs the ſecretary of Dermod. There 
are other ſuch miſtakes, and particularly ſome in 
the geography of the country, which demonſtrate 
this poem to have been written by a foreigner, and 
from looſe accounts, not delivered, reviſed, or 
corrected, by any of the Iriſh. 
The annals I have followed are, like our Saxon 
annals, 17 ſhort, jejune, and dry; but they throw 
. 2 light 
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light on ſome facts, and correct great inacuracies in 
" our Evgliſh hiſtorians with relation to the ſtate of 
Iriſh affairs preceding the arrival of Fitzſtephen in 
Ireland; nor have they any mixture of thoſe incre- 
dible fables, with which the former parts of the 
hiſtory of that nation are generally filled. Mr. 
OConor diftinguiſhes them by the following names, 
The Donegal Annals, or of the Four Maſters, 


continued. The Annals of Clonmacnoſe, or Con- 


tinuation of Tigernach. 


P. 73. Harvey of Mount Maurice, Strongbouꝰs un- 
cle, was deputed by that lord, &c. 

The name of this gentleman in the books and 
charters of thoſe times, which are written in Latin, 
is Herveius de Monte Mariſco. Mr. Carte, on the 
credit of a modern French Genealogy, has tranſla- 
ted it Momorency; but I ſee no grounds for de- 
riving the one from the other. Perhaps de Monte 
Mariſco ſhould be rendered de Mont Mariſque ; but 
Mont-Maurice, or Mount-Maurice, according to 


the Engliſh ſpelling, has been the uſual tranſla- 


tion. 


\ 


P. 77. Dermod prevailed on Fitzſtephen to continue this 


War by repeated expeattions, till having received in- 

telligence, that the whole Iriſh nation, under the 

orders of Racerick OConor, their ſovereign, was 

nom arming againſt him, he granted a peace to he 

prince of Offory, &c. 

The hiftorical poem, of which mention has been 
made ina former note to this book, ſays nothing of 
this peace, nor of the ſubſequent negociations with 


Fitzſtephen and Dermod, on the part -of the king of 


Conaught, which I ow given an account of, frbrn 


the contemporary hiſtory of Giraldus Cambrenſis. 


But it mentions an expetlition againſt an Iriſh chiefs 


A 5 - tain, 
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tain who had revolted from Dermod, about which BOOK. Iv. 


Giraldus is filent. The particulars are not worth 
repeating here, as that lord made no reſiſtance, but 
ſuffered his country to be pillaged without defence. 
We have likewiſe in that poem an account of a 
ſecond incurſion into Offory, before the arrival of 


Maurice Fitzgerald at Wexford, which tells us, 


that in aſſaulting a fortified paſs of that country, 
the men of Wexford, to whom the attack was firſt 
aſſigned, though they went on with much courage, 
were yet repulſed by the enemy three days fucceſ- 
ſively ; after which it was attackt by the Engliſh 


and Welſh, who put the Iriſh to flight. Probably 


this action is included in the ſhort and general rela- 
tion which Giraldus makes of the war againſt the 


prince of Oſſory, c. 4, 5.'h i. 
P. 81. 7 heſe thoughts he (Dermod ) confided to Fitzfte: 


| phen and Fitzgerald, who adviſed him, as the only 

means of ſucceſs in ſo arduous a deſign, to renew his 
applications to the earl of Pembroke, &c. 
Giraldus Cambrenſis adds, that he offered to 
either of theſe gentlemen his daughter Eva in mar- 


riage, with the ſucceſſion to his kingdom, which 


could not be accepted, as both of them were mar- 
ried. But it ſeems incredible, that this circumſtance 
ſhould have been then unknown to Dermod, 


P. 90. But that monarch, inſtead of cauſing (as 
he ought to have done) ſome other prince of the royal 
houſe of Meath to be regularly elected, made QRuark 
a temporary adminiſtrator of the eaſtern part of that 

Province, and retained the weſtern bimſelf. 

Giraldus Cambrenſis, and other Engliſh hiſto- 
rians, who wrote in thoſe times, call ORuark King 
of Meath, not diſtinguiſhing this temporary admi- 
niſtration (which the Iriſh annaliſts tell us was 

wi Z 2 a given 
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—— 


Lambeth MS. 
See alſo Har- 


ris's Hibern. 


the coming of the Engliſh into Leinſter) from the 
royalty of Meath, which ORuark could not take 
by the Iriſh conſtitution and fundamental laws, be- 
cauſe he was not of the family to which the election 
of a king of that realm had been confined. Our 
writers ſometimes call him Rex Monoculus Midæ, 


becauſe he had but one eye. His name is ſome- 


times written ORouark, or ORorick; but in this 
and other Iriſh names I follow the orthography of 


Mr. OConor. 


PF. 96. Few were ſaved; the Engl ſh cavalry inter- 
cepting their flight, and an Iriſh chieftain, or prince, 


_ who had given boſtages to the governor, joining in 


the purſuit with all his clan. 

The hiſtorical poem, cited in a foregoing note, 
ſays, that Milo de Cogan, before the action 
began, addreſſed the Iriſh chieftain, here men- 
tioned, in theſe words; If you perform what I 


e require of you, I will reſtore to you your hoſ- 


e tages ſafe and free: but you muſt firſt take an 
60 oarh, that, when the enemy and we fhall fight, 
you. and your men will ſtand in ſome convenient 
6 place, where you may behold our actions as neu- 


« trals; and, if you ſhall ſee that they faint and fly 


66 before us, help us to kill them; but if we, like 
<6 * cowards, turn our backs, and are purſued, kill 


as many of us as you can, that we may not die 


7 by their hands.” The author adds that, here- 
upon, the Iriſh chief took the oath, and. poſting: 


himſelf near the wall with a body of his people, as 


ſoon as he ſaw the Norwegians routed and flying, 
eagerly followed the chace, and flew as many of 
them as the weapons of his men could reach. But 


of this very extraordinary ſpeech and oath nothing 
is ſaid IF Giraldus Canihggalis, or in the Iriſhannals. 


P. 972 


* n n 1 Md _—— 
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p. 97. This Blockade, which entirely prevented the BOOK IV. 
' importation of any proviſions, had continued almoſt 

two months, & c. FE 

The hiſtorical poem on the ſubje& of this war V. Harris's 
{an account of which has been given in ſome for- Hibernica, 
mer notes to this book) ſays, that Strongbow, in- P. 5 . 
duced by the danger he was in of periſhing by fa- 

mine, ſent Lawrence OTool, the archbiſhop of 

Dublin, to negotiate with Roderick, and offer 

that King, if he would raiſe his fiege, to hold 
Leinſter, as his vaſſal, by homage and fealty ; 

which Roderick proudly refuling, and inſiſting, 

that the earl ſhould give up all his conqueſts, 

and with all his forces leave Ireland at a day 

aligned to him, Milo de Cogan propoſed that 
deſperate fally, which preſently afterwards raiſed 

the ſiege. But Giraldus Cambrenſis (whoſe au- 

thority I greatly prefer to that of this unknown 

rhymer, for reaſons before given) ſays nothing af 

this offer. n 
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P. 100. On his way be was ſtopt, in the country of - 

Larone, at a narrow paſs, which ORyan, the petty 

prince of that diſtriù, had ſeized and fortified. 
We are told by Stanihurſt, in his book de Rebus 

in Hibernia geſtis, l. iv. p. 171, 172. that, in one 

of theſe actions againſt the Iriſh, Strongbow with 

his own hand, in the preſence and view of his 

ö army, ſlew his only ſon, a youth of about ſixteen 

; years old, who at the head of a troop of horſe had 

f charged the enemy, and, finding they did not give 

way, returned back with his men to the body of 

the army, commanded by his father. In proof of 

; this the hiſtorian alledges two monuments in a 

f church at Dublin, one of Strongbow, on which is 

| | S$ 3- a marble 
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ſon, on the left-hand of the earl's, which has alſo 
upon it an image, repreſenting that youth, holding 
up, with both his hands, his entrails, which ſeem 
falling out, Theſe figures (Stanihurſt tells us) by 


the fall of part of the church, in the year 1566, 


were much defaced, but repaired and beautificd by 
order. of Sir Henry Sidney, who was then lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. Another modern hiſtorian 


of the ſame country ſays, that on the tomb of the 
ſon theſe verſes were engraved : | 


Nate ingrate, mihi pugnanti terga dediſti; 


% Non mibi, ſed genti, regno quoque, terga dediſti, 
At what time theſe two monuments were firſt ſet 
up we are not told; but Stanihurſt ſpeaks of them 


See Hanmer, as ancient, and adds, that the fact was omnium ſer- 


Chron. p. 
349. 


See Harris's 


mone celebratiſſimum. To me it ſeems, that the ſtory 
was merely traditional, and that, without much 
enquiry into the truth, the ſon's ſtatue was erected 
by ſome of the Engliſh at-Dublin, in the attitude 
here deſcribed: for there is not the leaſt mention 
of it in Giraldus Cambrenſis, or any contemporary 
writer; and it is hardly poſſible that they all ſhould 
bave omitted to take notice of ſo remarkable a 
fact, which, if it had really happened, could be 


vo ſecret. 


P. 102. On receiving this meſſage, he turned aſide 

From Wenford, and went to Malerford, &c. 

In the hiſtorical poem before- mentioned an ac- 
count is given of ſome matters, tranſacted between 
Strongbow's arrival at Waterford and his going 


into England, of which no mention is made in Gi- 


raldus Cambrenſis or in the Iriſh annals, I will 


deliver it to the reader as tranſlated into Engliſh 


proſe by Sir George Carew, ** The ear] was no 


pHbernic P. de ſooner come to the city, but a meſſenger from 


137 147 


” 


OBrian, 
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OBrian, king of Limerick, repaired unto him BOOK IV. 
« from his maſter, praying him with all his forces 
e ro march into Offory againſt Donald, that com- 
© mon enemy (viz, Donald king or prince of 
% Offory). The. cauſe of friendſhip between the 
« earl and OBrian was, that OBrian had married 
one of the daughters of Dermod, king of Lein- 
« ſter, and half ſiſter to the earl's wife. Unto the 
* meſſage the earl made anſwer, that he would 
« ſatisfy OBrian's requeſt ; and they met at Idough, 
% and, being joined, their forces were two thou- 
a ſand ſtrong. Donald, fearing the approach of 
& his enemies, ſent to the earl to delire him that 
« he might have a ſafeguard to come unto him, 
* and that he doubted not but to give him ſatisfac- 
« tion. The requeſt was granted, and Maurice de 
« Prendergaſt was ſent for him : bur he, for the 
&« more ſccurity, obtained the words of the earl 
„ and OBrian, and the oaths of all the chieftains 
of the army, that, the king of Offory ſhould 
* come and return in ſafety ; which done, he went 
*© to Donald, and within a few hours he brought 
him to the camp, in the preſence of all the army. 
The earl and OBrian charged him with divers 
e treaſons and practices, which he had attempted 
c againſt his lord, the king of Leinſter deceaſed ; 
« and OBrian and all the captains diſallowing 
« of his excuſes counſelled the earl to hang 
„„ him.; and OBrian, without delay, commanded 
« his men to haraſs and ſpoil Donald's country, 
« which willingly they performed. Maurice De 
& Prendergaſt, "miſliking theſe proceedings, and 
“ ſeeing the danger the king of Oſſory was in, pre- 
« ſently mounted on his horſe, commanded bis 
& company to do the like, and ſaid, * My lords, 
& what do you mean to do?” and turning to the 
6 « Captaing he told them, that they diſhonoured 
2 4 themſelves, 
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et themſelves, and that they had falſified their faiths 


e unto him: and ſware by the croſs of his ſword, 


te that no man there that day ſhould dare lay hands 
* on the king of Oſſory; whereupon the earl, 
& having ſenſe of his honour, and calling to Mind 
te how far it was engaged, delivered Donald unto 
Maurice, commanding him to ſee him ſafely 
FF conveyed unto his men. Upon the way, in their 
tt return, they encountered OBrian's men, laden 
te with the ſpoils of Oſſory. Prendergaſt charged 
« them, ſlaying nine or ten of theſe treebooters ; 
„ and having brought Donald to his men, lodged 
&« with him that night in the woods, and the next 
de morning returned to the earl.” T 

What credit this ſtory, unſupported by the teſti, 
mony of any other writer, may be thought to de- 
ſerve, I cannot tell; but it is not improbable, and 
(ſuppoſing it true) does very great honour to Mau- 
rice de Prendergaſt. 

We learn from the ſame authority, that ſome 


5 v. Hibernica, time before this, in the year 1169, Maurice de 


p. 8, 9. 


Prendergaſt, having had a quarrel with Dermod, 
in whoſe ſervice he then was, entered into that of 
this Donald, prince of Oſſory, and led away with 
him two hundred ſoldiers, at the head of whom he 
ſerved the latter againſt the king of Leinſter, and 
againſt OMore, lord of Leix, which territory con- 
tained a great part of that province now called the 
(Queen? s County. He forced OMore to ſubmit, 
and give hoſtages to Donald; but afterwards was 
obliged by Dermod and the Engliſh, whoſe aſſiſ- 
rance OMore had ſecretly implored, to retire out of 
Leix; and, at his return into Offory, he and all 
his Welſh band would have been treacherouſly mur- 
dered by the people of that country for the ſake of 


their ſpoils, and to fave the wages due to them, if 


Pam hed not . them, by refuſing. his 
aaſſeng 


vs King HENRY It. 


aſſent to ſo villanous a deſign, It ſeems he defired BOOK IV. 


that they ſhould ſtay in his ſervice ; but, they re- 
ſolving to return immediately into Wales, his 
ſubjects reſumed their ill intentions againſt them, 
and way-laid them in a paſs between Kilkenny and 
Waterford with two thouſand men, of whick Pren- 
dergaſt having fortunately received information, he 
eſcaped the danger, by pretending to make a new 
agreement, that he and his men would ſerve the 
prince of Offory ſome months longer; on the news 
of which the ambuſcade abandoned the paſs, and 
the Welſh, by a midnight march, got ſafe into 
Waterford, and from thence into Wales, out of 
which Prendergaſt afterwards returned into Ire- 
land. He now repaid Donald, for having pro- 
tected him as far as he could againſt the perfidy of 
his people, by guarding him in the manner above- 
related. 


The poem adds, that her the return of that P. 14. 


rince, OBrian went back to Limerick, and the 
earl of Pembroke to Fernes, where he 'femaſhbed 
eight days, in which time Murrogh OByrne, who 
ever-more had been a traitor to king Dermod, was 
brought priſoner to him, and was immediately be- 
headed, and his body was caſt to the dogs, 
and with him a ſon of Daniel Kavenagh. Bur 
at the ſame time the earl gave to Donald Kave- 
nagh, the fon of Dermod, lands in Leinſter, and 
to "anothier Iriſhman, who had deſerved well 
of him, the country of Kenſelagh, I thought 
it worth while to mention theſe circumſtances 
from this anonymous writer, yet obſerving, that 
Sir James Ware takes no notice of either of 
theſe grants (probably beczuſe he did not find any 
authentick proof of them) though he tranſcribes 
from this poem ſeveral other grants there men- 
Foned, For what reaſon this whole account of 

Prendergaſt's 
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— 4 — 


{Ut ſertur.) 


V. Chron. 
Gerv. ſub 
ann. 1171. 
col. 1419, 
1420. 


is omitted in the hiſtory of the conqueſt of Ire- 
land by Giraldus Cambrenſis, it is hard to con- 
ceive. I will only add, that the prince of Oſſory, 
here called Donald, and whoſe ſurname was Fitz- 
patrick, in the Iriſh annals is called Donchad. 


P. 102, 103. He did ſo, and found him at Neunbam 
in Glouceſterſhire, preparing to paſs, with an army, 
inio Ireland. 

Gerva'e of Canterbury ſays, that common report 
aſſigned three reaſons for this expedition of the 
king into Ireland. One was, that the kings and 
people of that iſland had ſent embaſſadors to im- 
plore him to come to their aſſiſtance againſt the 
hoſtilities of the earl of Pembroke, and to take 
upon himſelf the dominion of Ireland: another 
was, that the ſaid earl had offered to hold his ac- 


quiſitions under him: and the third was, that he 
might more eaſily avoid, or be leſs expoſed to, the 


ill effects of a ſentence of interdict, if any ſuch 
ſhould be pronounced : which this author con- 
ceives to have been his principal motive. The firſt 
of theſe ſuppoſed reaſons would, if the fact had 
been true, be very important, with reſpect to the 


foundation of Henry's title to Ireland; but, as no 


mention is made of it in any record of that time, 


. or in the hiſtory of this tranſaction by Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, I judge it to be a falſe report. Nor 


can I think that the fear of a ſentence of interdict 
being laid on his kingdom would have induced him 


to quit it; but, on the contrary, I preſume it 


would have been a ſtrong reaſon for his delaying 
this enter prize till that danger was over, if he had 
really feared it, which he did not at this time. The 
fair opportunity which offered itſelf to him, of ac- 
quiring to his crown the dominion of Ireland, 7 ae 

the 
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the danger of leaving it in the earl of Pembroke's BOOK IV. 
poſſeſſion, independent on that crown, were the 
only real motives of this undertaking. 


P. 107. Having thus ſecured all bebind him, be ſailed 
from Milford Haven, with his army, to Ireland, 
and after a proſperous voyage landed near Water- 
ford, on the feaſt of St. Luke, in the year eleven 

hundred and ſeventy- one. 

Since the printing of this book, an Iriſh re- Anno 4 Edw. 
cord, of the fourth of Edward the Second, has 1 
been communicated to me, in which it is ſet forth in Turr. Ber- 
that a particular family of the Oſtmen of Water- mingham. 
ford, deſcended from a chief named Gerald # Mac- 
gillemory, having claimed a right to be governed 
by the Engliſh laws, derived to them from a char- 
ter granted to their anceſtors by king Henry the 
Second, an inquiſition was ordered, and it was 
found by a jury, that, on Henry's approach to 
Waterford, Reginald Macgillemory, an Oſtman of 
great power in that county, and who had lands on 
the coaſt adjoining to the city, drew three chains 
acroſs the harbour, to ſtop the king and his fleet 
from entering into it: but the ſhips broke the 
chains, and the king, as ſoon as he landed, appre- 
hended this Reginald and all his adherents, tried 
them in his own court, and condemned them to be 
hanged as rebels againſt him, which ſentence was 
immediately executed upon them. The ſame jury 
likewiſe found, that he expelled from the city all 

the Oſtmen, except one of the family of Macgil- 
lemory, . whoſe Chriſtian name was Gerald, and 
who, becauſe he had been always faithful to the 
Engliſh, was ſuffered to remain in a tower which 


* Macgillemory is evidently an Iriſh name, and how it came 
do be given to an Oſtman I cannot tell, 


belonged 
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IV. belonged to him there, with all his family, and af. 


terwards got from the King the charter abovemen- 
tioned. | [OI ESO SF", 
It is, in itſelf, extremely incredible, that, when 


| Waterford was poſſeſſed by a ſtrong Engliſh garri- 


ſon of the earl of Pembroke's troops, an Oſtman 
chief, who had lands adjacent to that city, ſhould 
be mad enough to do an act of this nature, which, 
if he had ſueceeded in hindering the fleet from 


coming into the harbour, or if any ſhips had been 


OS 


muſt have inſtantly drawn upon him the vengeance 
of thoſe troops, and, ſoon aftewards, of all Hen- 
ry's numerous forces, which he could not have 
prevented from landing at Wexford. Nor can I 
conceive that ſuch an extraordinary attempt, if it 
really had been made, or the very remarkable pu- 
niſhment of it, would not have been mentioned 
by Giraldus Cambrenſis, or the Abbot of Peter- 
borough, or Roger de Hoveden, or William of 
Newbury, or any one of the Engliſh contempo- 
fary hiſtorians, or Iriſh Annaliſts of that age! But 
2 ſtill better proof of the falſhood of it is, that the 
jury ſpeak of à ſecund coming of King Henry into Ire- 
land, faying, that Gerald Macgillemory defended 
his tower in the city of Waterford n/que ad iteratum 
adventum predifii Dom. Henrici Regis in Hibermam, 


ſunk or endamaged in running againſt the chains, 


And they ſuppoſe a conſiderable diſtance of time 


to have intervened between his expulſion of the 

Oſt men out of Waterford, and his return into Ire- 
land, during which a war happened between thoſe 
ſo expelſed, and ſome Engliſh of his train (de comf- 
tiva ſua) to whom he had given their tenements in 
that city. Et duravit guerra et diſſenſio illa per 


magnum tempus, Whereas, it is certain that he 


came but once into Ireland, and all hiſtorians agree, 
that, during his ſtay in that realm, all was quiet 
ro ee | ia 
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in thoſe parts which. had fubmitted to him. It js BOOK IV. 
poſſible that the Gerald Macgillemory here men- * 
tioned may have merited a diſtinction from the reſt 
of the Oſtmen, by not engaging in the maſſacre of 
the Engliſh at Waterford, which happened in the 
year 1173 or 1174, as Tre e Cambrenſis atteſts: v. Hibern, 
and that on this fact, ill related to an ignorant jury Expugn. 
by ſome of his deſcendants, the abſurd fictions + & 4 
contained in this record were grounded. The only 
matter of importance, relating to the acts of king 
Henry | the Second in Ireland, which it really 
proves, is this, that by a charter from him the Oſt- 
men of Waterford obtained a right to be under 
the law of England in Ireland. For a charter of 
Edward the Firſt is recited therein, which ſays: 
« Quia per inſpectionem Cartæ D. Henrici Regis 
« filu Imperatricis, quondam Domini Hiberniæ, 

« proayi noſtri, nobis conſtat, quod Oſtmanni 
« noſtri de Waterford legem Anglicorum in Hi- 
« bernià habere, et ſecundum iplam legem deduci 
« et judiciari debent, vobis nn, Ke. 


P. 109. Soon after the king's arrival at Waterford, See Þ Lombok 
the citizens of Wexford brought to him their cap- Ms. and Har- 


tive, Fitzftephen, as a criminal in bonds, &c. 10 ” agar 
The hiſtorical poem, often mentioned in the oO 
former notes to this book, ſays, that when Henry 
hy at Pembroke, ſeveral of the Wexfordians who 
held Fitzftephen priſoner, paſſed the ſea, and pro- 
curing admittance to that king, beſeeched him to 
accept them as his humble fern ſaying, © That 
*© they purpolely came to him to let him know, 
* that they had in their priſon Robert Fitzſte- 
&© phen, who had always been a traitor to him, 
* and had rebelled againſt him both in Wales 
* and England, and that they would deliver him 
* into his hands to do his pleaſure with him.” 


4. - They 


3560 
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c with forces, entered into Ireland, ſlain many of 
< their people, burnt their towns, and deſtroyed 
ce their country. The king bad them welcome, 
te thanking them for their good ſervice done to him 
< in taking ſuch a notorious traitor ; and told them, 
< they ſhould ſee that he would, as ſoon as he came 


into Ireland, puniſh Fitzſtephen according to 


\ 


& his demerit ; and ſo he diſmiſſed them to their 
„ contentment.” But this writer adds, That 
ic the reaſon which moved the king to ſeem fo 
highly offended with Fitzſtephen proceeded out 
cc of his fear, that if he had not given them a 
4e pleaſing anſwer, as he did, in their malice and 
« fury they would have murdered him in priſon.” 

What is here ſaid of this gentleman's having re- 
belled againſt Henry both in Wales and in Eng- 
land, 1s not agreeable to any accounts of his con- 
duct from other writers of that age. The reſt may 


be true; yet the ſilence of Giraldus Cambrenſis 


about it renders it very doubtful; as that author 
could hardly be ignorant of a fact ſo public as this, 
in which his near kinſman was concerned, and 
which he had no intereft to conceal. I therefore 


chuſe to follow him in dating the firſt application 


of the men of Wexford to Henry, on the ſubject 
of Fitzſtephen, at Waterford, not at Pembroke. 


P. 114. Others were made for the particular benefit of 
the clergy ;, Io enforce the payment of tythes to the 
parochial prieſes; to exempt all the lands and poſ- 
ſeſſions of the church from all impoſitions exatted by 
' the laity, eſpecially thoſe moſt uſual in Ireland, 
"7 ſe | a | 
Mr. Carte and other modern hiſtorians ſuppoſe, 


that the fourth canon of this council was made 
againſt Coign and Livery : but theſe were impoſitions 


introduced 


8 He nn 8 
introduced into Ireland by the Engliſh in later BOOK IV. 
times, yet of much the ſame nature with what the | 
Iriſh called Bonagbt, to which, and another cuſto- 
mary exaction, called Cęſherings, this canon had a 
particular reference. (See Sir J. Ware, c. 8, and 
18. Sir J. Davies, p. 175, and 244.) 


P. 127. All theſe injunctions the legates, by the autho- 
rity of the pope, commanded the king to obſerve 
with truth and ſincerity, for the remiſſion of bis 
ins; becauſe (as they ſet forth in the preamble to 
the articles) though he had taken in their preſence a 
voluntary oath, that he neither ordered, nor deſired, 
the murder of Becket, and was exceedingly grieved 
when the report thereof was brought to his ears; 
yet he feared, that the malefactors who had ſlain 
that prelate took occaſion to commit that wicked att 
from the paſſion and perturbation they ſaw in him. 
Gervaſe of Canterbury has added to what the Collect. 1422. 
legates ſay on this point, that he took this oath be- 
cauſe the above-mentioned malefactors were out of 
his power, *©* quia malefaffores illos qui prefatum 
ce archiepiſcopum occiderunt habere non poterat, al- 
though (ſays this author) they had paſt ſome time 
with him in the pleaſures of hunting, after the 
crime was committed, (“ qui amen in deliciis vena- 
* tjonum aliquandiu poſtea fuerant cum ipſo commo- 
ce ati.) But the ſilence of all other writers con- 
temporary with Henry, and the accounts given by 
ſome who lived in thoſe days, entirely refute this 
calumny on that prince. Indeed he muſt have 
been abſolutely out of his ſenſes, to admit to his 
preſence and pleaſures men guilty of a crime which 
he took ſuch pains to diſclaim, and for which they 
were actually under a ſentence of excommunica- 
tion, While he himſelf, was ſuing to be abſolved 
a; Ne - fro 
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BOOK N, from the guilt of having given occaſion to it, 
— 2 ” though againſt his will. | 


P. 128. And to the church be gave Wo nothing, by the 
terms of this agreement, which be had not before 
propoſed to yield. 

This appears from what is ſaid in the text on 
this ſubject, and the authentic teſtimony there reci- 


ted. Yet, in an extract from Alanus in Hiſtoria 


Quadripartità, which is printed in the fifth book 


of Becket's epiſtles, and called the 88th letter, after 


mention made of the article, by which the king 
was injoined to give up all cuſtoms introduced 13 


his times againſt the church, there is this additional 


clauſe, Sique autem male fuerunt ante tempora ſua, 


illas juxta mandatum D. Pape, et conſilio religioſorum 


virorum temperabit, But neither this, nor any other 


paſſage in the hiſtory, or even the letters of thoſe 


times, can be of any authority againſt the charter, 
or public inſtrument of the reconciliation, drawn 
up by the cardinals who were employed therein; 
ſealed by the king himſelf, and ſent to the pope as a 


Tecord of the conditions on which it had been 


granted. If any other evidence could be wanting, 
the next beſt is the letter written by the king on the 
ſubject of this tranſaction, and that from the cat- 
dinals to the archbiſhop of Ravenna; but in none 
of theſe is any mention made of this clauſe; I 
therefore reject it as falſe, It muſt be alſo ob- 
ſerved that many ancient hiſtorians date the time 


'of this tranſaction on the fifth of the calends of 


October in the year 1172: but it appears by the 
charters, by the letter of the two legates, and by 
that of the king above-mentioned, wnich cannot 
err in this point, that it was concluded before the 
feaſt of Pentecoſt in that year. The invention of 


the Popiſh clergy has been 9 fertile in 


forgeries | 


or KING HENRY II. 


forgeries on this matter. Nicholas, cardinal of BOOK IV. 


Arragon, who flouriſhed about the year 1350, in 
his lives of the Roman Ponriffs, (edit. Mediolen. 
1723) has theſe words, ** Preterea ego et major 
« filius meus rex juramus, quod a Dom, Alexandro 
« Papd, et ejus Catholicis ſucceſſoribus, recipiemus et tene- 
% bimus reg num Angliz, et nos et noſtri ſucceſſores in 
6c perpetuum non reputabimus nos Angliz reges veros, 
& donec ipſi nos Catholicos reges tenuerint,” A moſt 
impudent falſehood, without the leaſt foundation 
or colour of truth! 

Almoſt all the other parts of this pretended oath 
are differently worded from that which the two 
legates, in whoſe preſence it was made by the king, 
and who abſolved him thereupon, declared to the 
worid by the public inſtrument before-mentioned, 
which the reader may ſee exactly tranſcribed in the 
appendix to this book. 

There is likewiſe a revocation of the Clarendon 
conſtitutions, pretended to have been made by the 
king before the ſame legates, and entitled Revo- 
catio articulorum quos rex Henricus ſecundus voluit 
ecclefiam Anglicanorum obſervaſſe, of which 1 have 
ſeen a copy. It appears to have been forged by 
ſome Engliſh monk, and wants no other confuta- 
tion than the undeniable teſtimony of the legates 
cmmſeives. 


P. 130. And concluded by ſaying, that they were all 
traitors, who did not diligently endeavour to deliver 
and free bim from the hoſtile attacks of this one 
„5 
The words in the original are, * Qyod omnes 
6e proditores erant, qui eum, adbivits operd et diligentid, 
« ab unius hominis infeſtatione nolebant expedire,” 


vor. v 1 A a P. 132. 
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Morville was alive in ide Hecond year of king Jobn, 
Kc. | * 
A pedigree of the Daere family drawn up from 


authentic records and evidences, both public and 


private, by Richard St. George Norroy king of 
arms, and figned by him, and by William Cam- 
den Clarencieux, agrees entirely with the account of 
bf Hugh de Morville given by Dugdale in his 
Baronage. From bath it appears, that the huſ- 


band of Heloiſe or Helviſia de Stuteville was one 


Bee Bromp- 
ton's Chron, 


P- 1105 C 
1116. 


of the murderers of Becket, And there is no 
evidence of there having been any other Hugh de 
Morville. This gentleman was foreſter of Cum- 
berland, and baron of Burgh upon Sands in that 


county. It appears that he was dead in or before the 


ſixth year of king John; for in that year Ada and 

dan, his daughters and co-heirs, divided his 
ands. There is nothing improbable in the length 
of his life: for ſuppoſing him thirty or thirty- five 
— old at the time when he murdered Becket, 
from that to the ſixth of king John are but thirty- 
four years. But with regard to William de Tracy, 
another of Becket's murderers, there is certainly an 
error in the evidences given by Dugdale. He tells 
us, that this baron had the title of ſteward or juſti- 
ciary of Normandy in the nineteenth of Henry the 
ſecond, but held it not much more than two years 
longer; Richard biſhop of Wincheſter being then 
ſubſtituted in that office. For which he quotes 
Jorval (commonly called Brompton's Chronicle) 
where indeed the name of William de Tracy, with 
the title of Sengſcallus, is put among the witneſſes 
to the charter of agreement between King Henry 
the ſecond, and William king of Scotland, con- 


See Rymer, cluded at Faloiſe. But in Mr. Rymer's more 


br 1. F. 30. 


5 authentick 


92 ur” cus 


— £ | * 


or Kive HENRY U. 


| | $65 
authentick edition of that charter it is William de BOOK I 
Curcy, Willielmo de Curcy ſeneſcallo. Dugdale has 


likewiſe confounded the aſſaſſin of Becket with 
his grandſon by a daughter married to Sir Geryaſe 
de Courtenai, which grandſon, named Wilham, 
took the ſurname of Tracy, and ſerved in an expe- 
dition againft the Welſh in the year 1222, the ſe- 


venth of Henry the third; whereas it appears from 


two rolls which are cired by Mr. Madox in his 
Hiftory of the Exchequer, and in his Baronia, 
that the William de Tracy who flew Becket was 
dead in the firſt year of king John. The records 
are in theſe words, Villielmus de Pyreu dat D. 
* regs mille cc libras Andegavenſes pro habendũ inte- 
* ore terrd Millieimi de Tracy, ſicut idem Willielmus 
% eam habuit die que obiit, Ita quod ftabit ad refum, 
« quis inde adverſus eum loqui voluerit.” (Hiſtor 


of the Exchequer, p. 362, note z, Oblata Norm. 


2 Joh. m. 4.) © Oliverus Traci debet u. Marcas pro 
* gabendd baronia Willielmi de Traci, que valet in 
% Anglia cl. Sterling, et in Normannia col. An- 
% degav. ſalvo jure et clamo cujuſlibet in ea. Sed non 
&* debent requiri a prædicto Oliuero, quia terras illas non 
e habet, et pro quibus Henricus de Traci finem fecit 
&« ficut infra continetur. (Madox Baronia, p. 67, 


note, col. 2. Magn. Rot. 1 Joh. Rot. 14. 6. Tit. 


Deveneſcia.) Theſe records prove undeniably, 
that the William de Tracy who ſerved in the reign 
of Henry the Third, was not the ſame who lived 
under Henry the Second ; but he does not inform 
us exactly at what time the latter died. Yet it 
ſeems pretty evident that he had not been dead 
very long before the firſt of King John, when his 
ſucceſſion was thus diſpoſed of in England and 
Normandy, with a ſaving to the rights of other 
claimants. In Kiſdon's Survey of Devon it is 


ſaid, that he ſpent the latter part of his life at 


A a 2 Wollacomb 
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BOOK IV. Wollacomb in the pariſh of Mortbay in Devon- 
— — > ſhire, à very retired place, and lieth buried in an iſle 


of that church built by himſelf, under an erected 
monument, with his portraiture engraven on a grey 
marble ſtone, c. | 

Amongſt the records of the church of Canter- 
bury there is an original deed, by which it appears 
that a William de Tracy gave the manor of Doc- 
cumb in Devonſhire to the chapter of Canterbury, 
for the ſalvation of his own ſoul and the ſouls of 
his predeceſſors, and for the love of. St. Thomas arch- 
biſhop and martyr of venerable memory. But whether 
this was the grandfather or the grandſon I find no 
proof. I rather ſuppoſe it was the latter. Pro- 
bably one or two of the aſſaſſins of Becket might 
die in the Holy Land, or on the way thither ; and 
the others, who returned, lived retired for many 


years, which might occaſion a falſe report of their 
death. 


P. 136, 137. It only appears, that, in the courſe of 


Ex Magno 
Rotulo Pipz 
de Anno 26 
Hen, II. 
Rot. 10. a. 
Sudhante - 
ſcira. 


the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-iwo, Adam de 
Port being arraigned of traiteroufly conſpiring the 
death of the king, fled out of the realm before a 
trial, and was cutlawed. SO 
We learn from a record of the year of our Lord 
1180 (the 26th of the reign of King Henry the 
Second) that this Adam de Port payed a thouſand 
marks to the king, as a fine for his own land and 
his wife's inheritance in Normandy, and to induce 
the king to pardon him and receive his homage, 
The words of the record are theſe, | 
Adam de Port reddit compoium de mille marcis, pro 
fine terre ſug et bereditatis uxoris ſuæ in Normanid, 
et ut Rex indignationem ſuam ei remittat, et homagium 
ſuum ſuſcipiat. | | 


. 


or Kine HENRY II. 1 
From the heavy fine he payed we may reaſonably B O OK IV. 
infer, that his pardon was not owing to any proof 
of his innocence, but was obtained by the merit of 
ſome Gdiſcoveries he had made about this time. 
They muſt have been of great moment, to render 
him worthy of ſuch a grace from Henry after ſuch 
an offence againſt him 


P. 143. The ambaſſadors tell the king, © that they 
© coulddraw from Louis no anfiver to the ſalutation 
ce delivered by them in his name,” 

We are told by W. of Newbury, a contempo- 
rary hiſtorian, that when Henry diſcovered his ſon's 
flight to Louis, he ſent to that monarch ſome per- 
ſons of great dignity (viros Honoratos) to demand 
the prince back, in virtue of his paternal autho- 
rity ; but at the ſame time to promiſe, that if any 
thing, with regard to him, ſeemed to want amend- 
menr, he would ſpeedily amend it by the advice of 
Louis. Whereupon Louis aſked them, Who 
« ſent them with that meſſage ?” They anſwered, 
© The king of England.” But he replied, © That 
« js falle: for the king of England is here, and 
« ſends no meſſages by you. Bur if you continue 
to give this title to his father, who was once king 

of England, that king (I would have you to 
7 now) exiſts no longer: and his perſiſting to act 
ein that character, after having publicly reſigned 
« the kingdom to his fon, is a fault that muſt be 
< ſpeedily corrected.” It is not very probable, that 
Louis ſhould ſpeak of Henry's crowning his ſon, as 
publickly reſigning his kingdom to that prince; ſince 
he could not but know, from the uſual practice in 
France, that ſuch coronations imported no ſuch 
thing, but were meant as a ſecurity to the ſucceſ- 
fion. And nothing is ſaid of this anſwer in the 
letter to Henry from thoſe whom he ſent to that 
A a 3 king, 
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358 NOTES own YE LIFE 
BOOK IV.king. - If Louis did ſpeak theſe words, he muſt 
have alluded to thoſe that were ſaid to have been 
ſpoken by Henry when he miniſtered to his ſon at 
the coronation feaſt : but thoſe, as well as the action 
which they accompanied, were extravagant com- 
122 on which no ſtreſs could reaſonably be 


0 


aid. 


Ibid. He ſaid, that Henry had frequently, on very 
flight pretences, violated the faith which they had mu- 
tually pledged the one to the other, Re. 

By this he probably meant the promiſes Henry 
had made to go with him to the Holy War ; for 
of any other breach of faith in Henry towards 
him I find no trace, and for that he had good 
excuſes. EEE. 


P. 1 45. Before this leiter came to him, or about the 
ſame time, Richard and Geoffry were ſent by their 
mother to Paris. | 

V. Neubri- William of Newbury ſays, that they went thi- 
ther in company with their elder brother, who 
came ſecretly into Aquitaine, and drew them away 
from thence with their mother's conſent; but it is 
V. Benedict. more probable, that (as other hiſtorians relate) he 


. 3 with Louis, and he ſent them to join 
ad ann, nim. $1 1 E 
1173. 


P. 15 1. Peter Blois therefore wrote according 10 
his own principles of religion and government, or 
accommodated his ſiyle to the wiſhes and pretenſions 
of the court of Rome, &c. | 

See his works, This was the opinion of the moſt ſagacious Dr. 

vol v. p. 727. Stillingfleet. In his anſwer to Mr. Crefly's Epiſtle 

Apologetical he ſays of Petrus Bleſenſis, We 

« muſt conſider that he was always a ſecret friend 

of Becket and his cauſe in the whole quarrel, 
a | | « and 


oer Kings HENRY II. 359 
© and being employed by the king in his ſtraits. to BOOK. LY; 


** Write: to the Pope ro excommunicate his ſon, he, 1 
* knowing very well the prevalent arguments in 
*© the court of Rome, might ſtrain a compliment in 
e the behalf of his maſter to the Pope, for which he 
had little cauſe to thank him; although, it may 
* be, Petrus Bleſenſis expreſt his own mind, whe» 
& ther it were the king's or no. 
I cannot but think this a much better method of 
accounting for the difficulty, than that forced one 
which Mr. Carte has laboured to give in his hiſtory | 
of this reign. There & a paſſage in a letter of V. I i. e. 7. 
King Henry the Second to the emperor F rederick Ravel, 
SOME : ; . Ap- 

Bar baroſſa, which is preſerved in the hiſtory of pend. ad Ot- 
that prince's life by Radivicus Friſingenſis, fromtonem De 
whence a zealous aſſertor of the Imperial preroga- Rev; Gel: 
tives might draw as good a proof that Henry the 285 
Second had ſubjected to Frederick Barbaroſſa and 
the empire his kingdom of England and all his 
foreign dominions, as Baronius and Bellarmine 
have drawn from the other, to prove the ſubjection 
of England to the Pope. The words are theſe: 
6 Regnum naſtrum, et quicquid ubique naſtræ ſubjicitur 
% dition, vobis exponimus et veſtræ committimus po- 
e teftati, ut ad veſtrum nutum omnia diſponantur et in 
ce omnibus veſtri fiat voluntas [mperii.” Yet, ſtrong. 
as theſe expreſſions are, they really meant nothing 
more than a high compliment to the Emperor in 
return for one made by him; as will appear by the 
whole letter, which the reader may ſee tranſcribed 
in. the Appendix to this book. And Radivicus 
obſerves in another part of his hiſtory (1. ii. c. 76.) 
that the ſame hyperbolical ſtyle was uſed in writing 
to this prince by all the kings in Europe, notwith- 
ſtanding the conſtant jealouſy they had of his 
power.“ Reges Hiſpaniæ, Angliz, Franca, Da- 
© ciæ, Boemiæ, atque Ungariæ, quamvis ſuſpetiam 
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OK TV. 2 . gjus haberent potentiam, ſibi adeo per ami- 
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e citiam et ſocietatem devinxit, et ad ſuam voluntatem 
& fic inclinatos habuit, ut quoties ad eum literas vel 
et lepatos miſerint, ſibi cedere auctoritatem imperandi, 
6 illis non deeſſe voluntatem obſequendi denuncient.“ 
Yet this too, I preſume, proceeded rather from the 
ſecretaries, who wrote the letters, than from the 
princes themſelves; the eloquence of that age 
being turgid, and the monks, whoſe pens were em- 
ployed 1n theſe affairs, ſtraining the compliments 


they were ordered by their maſters to make beyond 


the bounds of propriety, and without a due regard 
to the dignity of thoſe in whoſe names they wrote. 
That the Pope and the Emperor had a preeminence 
of rank and dignity, the one as ſpiritual, and the 
other as temporal, chief of that ſyſtem, in which 
the whole weſtern world of the Roman communion 
was Conſidered as one body, all the princes ac- 


| knowledged ; but this implied no . 


P. 172. Of the foot very few eſcaped alive, &c. 

Some writers of that age make the number of 
Flemings ſlain in this battle ten thouſand. If this 
be true, the heavy-armed infantry, called by Wil- 
liam of Newbury pedites fortes, muſt have been 
fewer in number than the archers and light horſe, 


whom that author does not mention. 


P. 173. "After the rout of the Flemings, Henry s 


Forces, by which that victory was obtained, went 
into winter quarters; the late ſeaſon not permitting 
- them to undertake the ſiege of Framlingham Caſtle. 

„ Dievts; and after him Matthew Paris, relates, 


that the generals of the king's army, by an agree- 


ment. with Hugh Bigot corruptly made on their 

part, permitted a body of fourteen thouſand Fle- 

mings, who at this time were pent up in Fram- 
9 | — 


2 


or KING HENRY II. 


36 


lingham Caſtle, where, by reaſon of their multi- B OO IV. 


tude, they muſt neceſſarily have periſhed for want — 
of food if the place had been cloſely blockaded, to 
go out of that fortreſs, and return into Flanders, 
giving them a ſafe conduct as far as Dover, and 
providing ſhips in that port to carry them over. 
But how all theſe Flemings came to be in the caſtle, 
does by no means appear. That any were left 
there when the earl of Leiceſter marched out is 
not ſaid by any writer who lived in thoſe times; 
and Diceto tells us himſelf, the army under that 
earl was almoſt entirely deſtroyed or taken. Nor 
can one ſuppoſe that Hugh Bigot, who had forced 
them to go out from the inconvenience or danger 
of keeping them longer there, would immediately 
afterwards have admitted another and a greater 
army of their countrymen into his caſtle, Ic is alſo 
highly improbable that the conſtable Hugh de 
Bohun, or the earl of Cornwall the king's uncle, 
or any of the nobles who had ſerved him ſo well 
againſt the earl of Leiceſter, ſhould be gained by 
bribes to do any thing contrary to his ſervice, It 
ſeems therefore that no credit is due to this ſtory. 


p. 178. The biſhop of Lincoln, informed of the re- 
treat of the Scots, built a caſile at Topcliſt, &c. 
Theſe caſtles, which were ſo ſoon run up, were 

probably built of wood, protected by the ſteep 

hills on which they were ſituated, and by a circle 
of walls, or ſometimes two, with deep ditches and 
ramparts, which were made of the earth dug out of 
the ditches. There were others of which the chief 
defence was the water with which they were in- 
cloſed, being placed in low grounds, which had 
running ſtreams in abundance; and theſe were 
called Motæ, from whence we derive the word 
Moats. 


P. 20% 
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ook IV. P. 3 209. Henry did uot purſue them; the forces, be hed 
— Twoith bim there, though ſufficient to ſecure his princi- 


pal object, the defence of the town, not being able to 

force ſo fuperior an army in the open field. 

Some ancient writers ſay, that, to ſecure his retreat, 
Louis treated with Henry, and, having promiſed, 
upon oath, to confer with him, the next day, for ſet- 
tling the conditions of a general peace, obtained 
from him thereby a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, which 
he uſed to draw off his army unmoleſted, and then 
broke his faith, by not keeping, the appointment 
he had ſolemnly. made. But it does not appear 
that ſuch a fraud could be neceſſary for him; the 
confederates being ſo ſuperior to Henry in the 
number of their forces, and eſpecially of their ca- 
valry, that, as they retired in good order, it 
would not have been prudent for him to attack 
them, at the hazard of a battle. William of 
Newbury, one of the beſt hiſtorians of thoſe times, 
ſays nothing of this treaty ; nor is it mentioned by 
Diceto, another contemporary writer, who {peaks 
particularly of other leſs important occurrences in 
the ſiege of Rouen, and with great blame of Louis 

for a wppaſed 5 breach of faith in the affair of Vere 


neuil, 


P, 22 5 Aud. far ſome time afterwards, dined 1 
| ther, every day, at the ſame table, and lay, every 
night, in the ſame bed. 

- From hence it ſhould ſeem, that, for ſome rea- 
ſon not explained, young Henry's queen was not 
yet reſtored to her husband. Probably ſhe had 
been confined in the Tower of London, and it was 
not thought proper to diſcharge her from thence 
till the two kings met the parliament aſſembled at 

Weſtminſter eleven Ren after their landing. 


P. 2 34. 


F Kine HENRY H. 


. thitber with him all K biſhops, and free- 
© of his realm, from the greateſt to the leaſt, 

e. 

Theſe are the words - Benedictus Abbas, 6c Ee 
e habuit ſibi obviam Willielmum Regem Scotiæ, qui 
& ſecum adduxerat omnes epiſcopos, et comites, et la- 
e rones, et milites, et francos tenentes terre ſue 4 
& maximo uſque ad minimum, &c.“ 

It muſt be obſerved, that the freeholders in 
Scotland at this time were much fewer in propor- 
tion to the number of the people, than the free» 
holders i in England; the Scotch having no tenants 
in free ſocage. | 


P. 243. For be took from Hugh de Lacy the govern- 
ment of that kingdom, &c. 


I preſume that Hugh de Lacy, after the ſiege of V. Benedict; 


36 
P. 2 34. E. was attended by the king of Scotland, ho BO O K Iv. 


— 


Verneuil, which city — had defended, returned into Abb. t. i. 
Ireland, oat the middle of Auguſt, and executed 56. 


the functions of chief governor there till the earl 
of Pembroke was ſent, "about the end of autumn, 
to take that poſt. The fragment aſcribed to Mau- 
rice Regan expreſsly ſays, that z#he city of Dublin 
as by Lacy rendered to that earl, and that Lacy then * 
— or all bis followers into "Meath to inbabit the 
ame. This name is ſometimes written Lacey or 


aſci in old authors, but the charters have it Laci 


or * 


T. 279. The monk who relates this repreſents it as 
ſhewing the impiety of the king; but it only ſhews 
that 1. thought this ſuperſtitious method of trying @ 
criminal accuſation was fraudulently managed; and 
- fe, doubtleſs, it was; or no man could ever have 
been — by it, f 

c 


V. Harris's 


_ 


Hibernica, 


p-. 18. 
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BOOK IV. It is a ſtrange notion of the Preſident Monteſ- 
5 quieu in his Eſprit des Loix, that, in a people ac- 
cuſtomed to the uſe of arms, the ſkin would be- 
come too hard and callous to receive impreſſion 
enough from the hot iron or boiling water, to have 
it appear three days afterwards ; or that, if it did 
appear, it was a mark that he who underwent this 
Proof was an effeminate man! His words are, 
| 7: 4 nt © Qui ne voit que chez un peuple exerce d manier les 
2 77 ; armes, la peau rude et calluſe ne devoit pas recevoir 
« aſſex Þ impreſſion du fer chaud, ou de Peau bouil- 
ante, pour qu'il y parut trois jours apres? Et Sil y 
« paroiſſoit, Cetoit une marque que celuy qui faiſoit 
« Pepreuve etoit un effemine.” He adds, that the 
French peaſants handle hot iron at pleaſure with 
their callous hands; and that the hands of women 
who work hard could likewiſe reſiſt the heat thereof. 
& Nos paiſans avec leurs mains caleuſes manient le fer 


8 ce haud comme ils veulent; et quant aux femmes, les 
* mains de celles qui travailloient Pouvoient ref, Ner au 
« fer chaud. 

Eſſais Hiſto- Another French writer very juſtly expreſſes his 

riques ſur 


e ſurpriſe at the Preſident's thinking, hat their an- 

p. 195. ceſtors bad hands like the paws of @ crocodile, and 

 ,-_ aſks, in what province of France the peaſants plunged 
_ their hands and wriſts in boiling water without its 
leaving any mark? But he ſhews by the inſtance 
of the common fire-eaters, that there were artifices 
by which the impreſſion of the fire might be re- 
ſiſted. 

The Preſident has another extraordinary paſſage 
in that part of his book where he treats of judi- 
cial combats or duels. He ſays, this kind of proof 
had ſome reaſon founded on experience; for, in a 
nation wholly warlike, cowardice implies many 
other vices, particulaaly the want of a due ſenſe 
of honour, — all the force of edu- 
cation 


L. xxvii. c. 
17. 


or Kinc HENRY Il: 365 

cation and example; and uſually in ſuch a nation BOOK IV. 
perſons well born, who have that ſenſe as they 
ought, will not be deficient in force or ſkill, becauſe 
they will exerciſe themſelves all their lives in ſuch 
things as are neceſſary for the obtaining of honour. 
« La preuve par le combat ſingulien avoit quelque raiſon 
c fongce ſur Pexperience, Dans une nation uniquement 
& gucrriere la poltroniere ſuppoſe d'autres vices; elle 
&« prouve qu'on a reſiſts a Peducation qu'on a regue, et 
que Pon a pas été ſenſible a Phonneur, ni conduit par 
& les principes qui ont gouverne les autres hommes; elle 
& fait voir qu'on ne craint pas leur mepris, et qu'on ne 
fait point de cas de leur eſtime; pour peu qu on ſoit 
% bien nt, on n'y manquera pas ordinairement de 
* Padreſſe qui doit Sallier avec la force, ni de la force 
c qui doit concourir avec le courage, parce que faijant 
* cas de Phonneur on ſe ſera toute ſa vie excerce a des 
& choſes ſans leſquelles on ne peut Fobtenir,” But, 
ſurely, however warlike a nation might be, and 
however trained to arms, there would be a great 
difference between the ſtrength and the ſkill of 
different men, and it could not be certain that the 
advantage would be on the ſide of that combatant 
whoſe cauſe was the juſteſt. Nor did it follow, 
that a man was either a coward, or inſenſible to 
honour, becauſe he was ſlain in a duel. How then 
could experience ſnew, that there was any reaſon in 
this method of tryal ? | 

The ſame writer obſerves, that gentlemen fought L. xvii. c. 20. 
againſt each other on horſeback, and with their 
arms, but villeins on foot, and with ſticks ; from 
whence it followed, that the ſtick was the in- 
ſtrument of outrage, becauſe a man beaten with 
it had been treated like a villein. Les gentilſbommes 
* ſe battoient entr* eux & cheval et avec leurs armes, et 
« les vilains ſe battoient a pied et avec le baton, De 
e il ſuivit que le baton etoit Pinſirument des outrages, 
s parce qu'un homme qui en avoit ete battu, avoit ets 

| c traite 
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BOC OK TV. ee gruitł comme im vilain. But, according to this 


reaſoning, the ftriking with a ftick would have 
diſhonoured a gentleman as much as being ftruck, 
becauſe it was uſing the weapon of a villein; and if a 
gentleman had received any number of blows with 
the flatt of a ſword, or with any other weapon 
. which gentlemen uſed, it would not have been conſi- 
dered as any diſgrace ! Such conceits are the ble- 
miſhes of Monteſquieu's book, which in many re- 
ſpects deſerves the higheſt praiſe : but he had the 
fault from which writers with warm imaginations 
and great ſubtilty of wit are ſeldom quite free, an 
exceſſive deſire of ſaying ſomething- new upon 


every ſubject, and differing from the common opi- 
nions of mankind. 


P. 232. Ir therefore apptars that this jury not 


Properly judges, but witneſſes of the Fa zie were 
called to determine. | 


It is eaſier to ſee the neceſſity of a jury's belts 
unanimous, when ſummoned, not as judges, but as 
| witneſſes of a fact, than when they are appointed to 


judge and determine upon evidence given by 
others. 


P. -80. And the ſams modes of trial were cuſtomary, 
long before, in many heathen nations, particularly 
among the Celtic tribes, who in their early migra- 
tons cut of the eaft, brought with them theſe ſuper- 
ftitions, and ſpread them over the Erealeſt part of 

| Europe. 
See Pellou- Ihe Celts believed that intelligences reſided in 
tier, Hiſtoria ater and fire, which had the power of diſtinguiſh- 
A e * ing the innocent from the guilty. The Germans 
* 1% wed by water the legitimacy of their children. 
Et quos naſcentes explorat gurgite Rhenus. 
Claudius in Rufini, I. ii. 
Thucydides, The Greeks, who drew many cuſtoms from the 
I. i. c. 3. antient 


or Kine HENRY II. 
antient Pelaſgi, the firſt inhabitants of their coun- BOOK IV. 


. » . 8 
try, were not unacquainted with trials by hot 


iron; for mention is made of that ordeal in the 


Antigone of Sophocles. Monſ. Pelloutier has 5 4 
proved that the Pelaſgi were Celts. Heliodorus, in 226. 
his thiopicks, a book full of antient learning, See alſo Plin. 
particularly with regard to religion, makes Chari- H. N. vii. 2. 


clea, a prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi, prove her 
virginity by walking on burning plough-ſhares 
without harm. Strabo mentions a temple under 
Mount Soracte, near which there was a grove, de- 
dicated to the Nymph Feronia, where men walked 
unhurt over heaps of burning coals. The prieſts 
of this temple had the ſecret of preventing the 
action of the fire on the naked feet: and this was a 


remnant of the antient Celtick religion, eſtabliſned 


in Italy before the Greek colonies had fixed them- 
ſelves there. The Roman religion was a mixture 
of the Celtick and Grecian. I will end this note 
by obſerving, that even in our days the vulgar 
have tried witches by throwing them into water; a 
traditional ordeal derived from our Celtick fore- 
fathers! | | 6: 


P. 281. This alſo was a part of the antient Juriſpru- 
dence of many barbarous heathen nations, &c. 


Nicolaus Damaſcenus tells us, that the Um- Apud Sto- _ 
brians, a Celtick people, decided all controverſies bum, I. viii, 


among themſelves by combats: Umbrici, quum 


** controverſias inter ſe habent, pugnant armati, ac ji 


e bello congrediendum eſſet, et videntur juſtiorem ba- 
hui ſſe cauſam qui adverſarium interimerent.“ Vel- 


Varue, for determining by law thoſe diſputes which 


uſed to be determined among them by arms. 


* Gratias agere Varo, quod ſolita armis diſcerni jure 
& terminarentur.” Ovid ſays of the Getes, 
"M0 | Nec 


leius Paterculus ſays, that the Germans thanked L. ii. c. 
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Nec metuunt leges, ſed cedit viribus equum, 
Vidtaque pugnaci jura ſub enſe en. 

And in another place, 

Adde quod injuſtum rigido jus Jeitar enſe. 

To what is faid in this hiſtory of trials by duel 
I will add here, that I find, in the Exchequer ac- 
counts, ſums allowed for the maintenance, armour, 


and apparel, of certain perſons there called proba- 


Zores regii, employed to convict offenders by duel. 
See Madox,- Hit. of the Exchequer, CH Po $56 
256. 


P. 293. The town 8 Preſton was amerced frve marks, 
for having put a man to the water ordeal without 
Warrant, &c. 
I alſo find in the Hiſtory of the Exchequer a 
fine of twenty marks, which Goſpatrick of New- 
caſtle owed to King Henry the Second, for a per- 


miſſion to clear himſelf by oath, ſtead of the hot 


iron, concerning ſome crime not named in the re- 


cord; and another of ſixty marks, which Robert 


the ſon of Brien paid, to be freed from that ordeal, 
on ſome acculation not expreſt. I heſe indulgences 
ſhould either have been * to all, or {old to 
none. | 


P. 311. And Glanville ſpeaks of the jury employed in 
this inqueſt, as making others for the crown, &c. 
Among the records tranſcribed in the Appendix 

to this book from the Hiſtory of the Exchequer, 

concerning pleas in the reign of Henry the Second, 
before the itinerant juſtices, frequent mention is 
made of juratores comitalus, et minuti homines comi- 
tatus. They are ſometimes named together, For 
inſtance, it is ſaid, Et idem Vicecomes ; reddidit com- 
Potum de xls. de placitis G. de Clint. de be et 
minutis hominibus comitatus. 6 
| Ibid. 


or Kine HENRY II. 


Ibid. 7 preſume they were ſuch as aroſe from accuſa- B 00K IV. 
tions, not made by appeal, but by indiftment on the ————— 


ground of public fame, which are mentioned by 

Bratton as uſual in his time. 

It muſt be obſerved, that Bracton takes care to 
diſtinguiſh the public fame which was a ground for 
indictments, from mere common report. He ſays 
it ought to be ſuch as takes its riſe from good and 
grave men, who are worthy of credit, not from 
the malicious or ſlanderous; and adds, that popu- 
lar clamour is often cauſed by what has no foun- 
dation in truth, for which reaſon the vain diſcourſes 


of the people are not to be regarded, © E, ſcien-V. Bracton, 
&* dum quod fajna, que ſuſpicionem inducit, oriri debet l. iii. e. 22. 


& apud bonos et graves, non quidem a malevolis et 
ce maledicis, ſed providis et fide dignis per ſonis. 

&« Tumultus enim fit et clamor populi, quandoque de 
ce pluribus que in veritate non fundantur, ei ideo vane 
$6 poces populi non ſunt — ” 
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Rymeri Federa, Tom. 1. 15. 


ADRIAN Us Epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum 
A. D. 1154. 


A Dei, cariſſimo in Chriſto filio illuſtri Anglo- 
rum Regi, ſalutem, et Apoſtolicam Benedictio- 
nem. Laudabiliter ſatis et fructuoſe de glorioſo 
nomine propagando in terris æternæ felicitatis præ- 
mio cumulando in ccelis, tua magnificentia cogitat; 
dum ad dilatandos Eccleſiæ terminos, ad decla- 
randum indoctis et rudibus populis Chriſtiane fidei 
veritatem, et vitiorum plantaria de agro Dominico 
extirpanda, ſicut Catholicus Princeps intendis, et 


BOOK IV. 
Cn nnd a 
This refers to 
p- 57. of this 


An. 2 H. II. 


ad id conyenientius exequendum conſilium Apoſto- 


licæ ſedis exigis et favorem. In quo facto, quanto 
altiorj conſilio, et majori directione procedes, tanto 
in ea feliciorem progreſſum te, præſtante Domino, 
confidimus habiturum, eo quod ad bonum exitum 
ſemper et finem ſoleant attingere quæ de ardore 
fidei et religionis amore principium acceperunt. 

B b 2 Sane 
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Sane Hiberniam et omnes Inſulas quibus ſol 
juſtitiæ .Chriſtus illuxit, et que documenta Fidei 
Chriſtiane receperunt, ad / jus beati Petri et ſacro- 
ſanctæ Roman Eccleſiæ (quod tua etiam nobilitas 
recognoſcit), non eſt dubium pertinere; unde tanto 
in eis libentius plantationem fidei fidelem et germen 
Deo gratum inſerimus, quanto id a nobis interno 
examine diſtrictius proſpicimus exigendum. 
Significaſti ſiquidem nobis, fili in Chriſto cariſ- 
ſime, te Hiberniæ Inſulam, ad ſubdendum illum 
populum legibus, et vitiorum plantaria inde extir- 
panda velle intrare, et de ſingulis domibus annuam 
unius denarii beato Petro velle ſolvere penſionem, 
et jura Eccleſiarum illius terræ illibata et integra 
conſervare. Nos itaque, piuni et laudabile deſi- 
derium tuum favore congruo proſequentes, et peti- 
tioni tuæ benignum impendentes aſſenſum, gratum 
et acceptum habemus, ut, pro dilatandis Eccleſiæ 
terminis, pro vitiorum reſtringendo decutſu, pro 
corrigendis moribus et virtutibus inſerendis, pro 
Chriſtiane Religions augmento, Inſulam illam in- 
grediaris; et que ad honorem Dei et ſalutem illius 
ſpectaverint exequaris; et illius terræ populus ho- 
norifice te recipiat, et ſicut dominum veneretur, 
jure nimirum Eccleſiarum illibato et integro per- 
manente, et ſalva beato Petro, et ſacroſanctæ Ro- 
manæ Eccleſiæ de ſingulis domibus annua unius 
denarii penſione. g | 855 
Si ergo, quod concupiſti animo, effectu duxeris 
proſequente complendum, ſtude gentem illam bonis 
moribus informare, et agas, tam per te, quam per 
illos quos ad hoc fide, verbo, et vita idoneos eſſe 
perſpexeris, ut decoretur ibi Eccleſia, plantetur et 
 Ereſcat fidej Chriſtiane Religio, et quæ ad hono- 
rem Dei et ſalutem pertinent animarum taliter or- 
ginentur, ut et a Deo ſempiternę mercedis 4 
, | mn bs, he um 
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lum conſequi merearis, et in terris glorioſum no- BOOK IV, 


men valeas in ſeculis obtinere. 


x. B. Some manife( errors iti this charter, as given by Kynier, 
: Who does not fay that he publiſhed it from any original Re- 
cord, are corrected from the copy given by Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis in his Hibernia Expugnata, l. 11. c. 6. in Camden's 
- Anglica, Normannica, &c. and alſo in his Book de Rebus 

a ſe geſtisz par. ii, c. 11. in Anglia Sacra, par. ii. 


N 0 1 | This refers to 
Ne II. | p- 120. of 
this vol. 
. are, Hibern. Antiq. 5. 233. 


HzNnieus Dei gratia, Rex Angliæ, et 
Dux Normanniæ et Aquitaniæ, et Comes 
Andegavie; Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Abbari- 
bus, Comitibus, Baronibus, Juſtitiariis, et omni- 
bus Miniſtris et fidelibus ſuis; Francis, Anglis et 
Hibernienſibus totius terre ſuz; Salutem. Sciatis 
me dediſſe et conceſſiſſe, et prœæſenti charta mea 
confirmaſſe Hugoni de Lacy, pro ſervitio ſuo, ter- 
tam de Midia, cum omnibus pertinentiis ſuis, per 
ſervitium quinquaginta Militum, ſibi et hæredibus 
ſuis, tenendam et habendam de me et hæredibus 
meis, ſicut Murchardus Hu-Melachlin eam tenuit, 
vel aliquis alius ante illum, vel poſtea. Et de in- 
cremento dono illi omnia feoda, que præbuit vel 
præbebit circa Duveliniam, dum Balivus meus eſt, 
ad faciendum mihi ſervitium, apud Civitatem 
meam Duveliniæ. Quare volo et firmiter præcipio, 
ut ipſe Hugo et hæredes ſui poſt eum, prædictam 
terram habeant, et teneant omnes libertates, et li- 
beras conſuetudines quas ibi habeo, vel habere 
poſſum, per prænominatum fervitium, a me et 
beredibus meis, bene et in pace, libere, et quiete, 
et honorthce, in boſco et plano, in pratis et paſcuis, 
1 b 3 | in 
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BOOK IV. in aquis et molendinis, in vivariis et ſtagnis, et 
i piſcationibus et venationibus, in viis et ſemitis, -et 

portubus maris, et in omnibus aliis locis et aliis 
rebus ad eam pertinentibus, cum omnibus liberta- 
tibus, quas ibi habeo, vel illi dare poſſum, et hac 
mea charta confirmare. Teſte Comite Richardo 
filio Gilberti, Willielmo de Braoſa, etc. Apud 
rg oe 


This refers to " a | ; 
p-· 125. of No . 
this vol. | 


Epiſtola 89. L. v. E Codice V. alicano, Edi. 
Bruſſels, corrected by the Manuſcript in the 
Cotton Library. 46 Is 


| Regi Anglie Albertus et Theodebertus Cardinales. 


E in dubium veniet quæ geruntur, et uſus 
habet, et communis conſideratio utilitatis ex- 
ponit, ut ſcripture ſerie debeant annotari. Inde 
ſiquidem eſt, quod nos mandatum illud in fſcriptum 
duximus redigendum, quod vobis pro eo fecimus, 
quia malefactores illos, qui S. memoriæ T. quon- 
dam Cant. Arch. occiderunt, occaſione motus et 
turbationis, quam viderunt in vobis, ad illud faci- 
nus proceſſiſſe timetis. Super quo tamen facto 
purgationem in noſtra præſentia de voluntate pro- 
pria præſtitiſtis, quod videlicet nec præcepiſtis, nec 
voluiſtis ut occideretur, et quando pervenit ad vos 
plurimum doluiſtis. Ab inftanti ſiquidem Feſto 
Pentecoſtes uſque ad annum tantam pecuniam da- 
bitis, unde ad arbitrium Fratrum Templi ducenti 
milites valeant ad Defenſionem Hieroſ. terræ ſpatio 

unius anni teneri. Vos autem a ſequenti Domini 

Nativ. uſque ad triennium terminum, Crucem ac- 
. . cipi- 


} 4 


or KING HENRY 8 


| tipietis, proxima tunc æſtate illue in propria per- BOOK 1. 
ſona profecturi, niſi remanſerit per D. Papam, ve — 


Cathol. ſucceſſorem ejus. Sane ſi contra Saracenos 
in Hiſpaniam pro urgenti neceſſitate profecti fue- 
ritis, quantum temporis fuerit ex quo arripueritis 


iter, tantumdem ſupradictum ſpatium Hierof. Pro- 


fectionis poteritis prolongare. Appellationes nec 
impetlietis, nec permittetis impediri, quin libere 
fiant in eccleſiaſticis cauſis ad R. Eccl: bona fide, 
et abſque fraude, et malo ingenio, ut per R. Pont. 
cauſæ tractentur, et ſuum conſequantur effectum. 
Sic tamen, ut {i vobis ſuſpecti fuerint aliqui ſecuri- 
tatem facient; quod malum veſtrum vel Regni 
veſtri non quzrent. Conſuetudines quæ inductæ 
ſunt contra eccleſias terræ veſtræ tempore veſtro 


penitus demittetis, nec ab epiſcopis amplius exi- 
getis. Poſſeſſiones Cantuarienſis Ecdlfe, ſi quæ 
ablatæ ſunt, plane reſtituetis, ſicut habuit uno 


anno antequam Archiep. de Ang. egrederetur. 


Clericis præterea et Laicis utriuſque ſexus paceni 


veſtram, et gratiam, et poſſeſſiones ſuas reſtituetis, 


qui occaſione prænominat. Arch. deftituti fuerint. 


Hæc autem vobis, authoritate D. Pape, in re- 


miſſionem omnium peccatorum veſtrorum injungi- 
mus et præcipimus obſervare; bona fide; abſque 


fraude; et malo ingenio. ; PO a 
Juravit hoc Rex, juravit et de Conſuetudinibus 
novis demittendis Filius eus. Et juraverunt ambo 
quod a vobis et ſucceſſoribus veſtris non recederent, 
quamdiu eos ſicut Chriſtianos Reges vel Catholicos 
habueritis. 5 1 | x . 


In that which is called Epiſt. 98. but is really | 


only an Extract from Alanus, in Hilt, 
Quadripartita, there is this Clauſe : 
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next refer to 
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Secundo quo woo Suu de Cinepduns, et 
omnes malas Con ſuetudines, quæ in diebos 
ſuis in Eccleſias Dei inductæ int, penitus 
dimitteret. Si gue autem male, fuerunt ante 
temgora ſua, illas Junta mandatum D. Pape, et 
confilio, religioſorum virorum temperabit. But 


2 * 


this is of no authority againſt, the Act or In- 
ſtrument of Reconciliation, drawn up by the 
Cardinals who made it, and the teſtimony of 
the King himſelf, in bis Tories to the Clergy 
= of ache 7 8 


d IV. 
Purrus Bleſefs Epi jp. cliv. cli. 1. 28 I, Se. 


ge run enen Arthiepiſcapus, et 
Suffraganei Jn, Janne, "0 que ad 3 . 
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N publicam e venit, nec alicui Chriſtiano 
licitum eſt ighorare, quam firma et indiſſolubilis 

fit copula conjugalis. Matrimonia ſemel inita ſe- 
parari non poſſe, ſanxit veritas, quæ mentiri non 
poteſt. Quos Deus, inquit, conjunxit, homo non 
ſeparet . Sicut autem divini mandati ſe tranſgreſ- 
ſorem conſtituit, qui ſeparat conjugatos, ita cul- 
pabilis conjugata eſt, quæ ſe a viro ſuo ſeparat, fi- 
demque ſocialis ee non obſervat. Cum una caro 
conjuges efficiantur, neceſſe eſt, ut unionem corpo- 
rum comiterur ſpirituum unitas et paritas in conſenſu 
naturæ conditionum. Apoſtoli mandatum et Evan- 
gelii legem mulier illa evacuat, quæ viro non eſt ſub- 
dita. Caput enim mulieris vir eſt, de viro fumpta eſt, 
vito eſt unita, viri ſubdita poteſtati. Omnes itaque 
7 communi 
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communi et lamentabili querimonia deploramus, BOOK Iv. 


quod, cum ſis mulier prudentiſſima, divertis a viro, = 


recedit latus a latere, membrum capiti non deſer- 
vit, imo, quod enormius eſt, viſcera Domini Regis 
et tua pateris inſurgere contra Patrem: ut merit 

cum propheta dicat, Filios enutrivi et exaltavi: 
ipſi autem ſpreverunt me. Utinam, ſicut alius 
propheta commemorat, preveniſſet hora noviſlim: 


dies * veſtros, et operuiſſet terra faciem + veſtram * e. 
nec videremus hæc mala. Scimus, quia niſi rever- T . 


taris ad virum tuum, eris generalis ruinæ occaſio: 
et quod ſingulariter nunc delinquis in commune 
diſpendium converteretur. Revertere itaque, Re- 
gina illuſtris, ad virum tuum, et Dominum noſ- 
trum, ut in tua reconciliatione reformetur laboran- 
tibus quies, et in tuo reditu lætitia redeat univerſis. 
Si te ad hoc non promovent preces noſtræ, te ſal- 
tem afflictio populorum, imminens preſſura Eccle- 
ſiæ, et deſolatio regni ſollicitet: aut enim mentitur 
veritas, aut omne regnum in ſe diviſum deſolabitur. 
Sane hac deſolatio in Dominum Regem converti 
non poteſt, ſed in filios ejus, et ſucceſſores ipſorum. 
Contra manum fœmineam et conſilium puerile 
provocatis offenſam Domini Regis, cui etiam for- 
tiſſimi reges colla ſubjiciunt. Ea propter, ante- 
quam res in deteriorem exitum vergat, redeas cum 


filiis ad maritum, cui parere et cohabitare teneris, 


te converte, nec tibi aut tuis filiis fit ſuſpectus, 
Certiſſimi enim ſumus, quod omnimodam exhibe- 


bit vobis dilectionem, et ſecuritatis pleniſſimam fir- 


mitatem. Mone quæſo filios tuos, ut patri ſuo 
ſubditi et devoti exiſtant, pro quibus tot paſſus eſt 
anguſtias, tot diſcrimina, tot labores. Unde, ne 
inconſulta facilitas dilapidet ac diſperdat quod tan- 
tis eſt ſudoribus acquiſitum, hæc tibi, piiſſima 
Regina, et zelo Dei dicimus, et ſinceræ caritatis 

affectu: parochiana enim noſtra es, ſicut et vir 
| tuus, 


BON Au. tuus. Non poſſumus deeſſe juſtitiæ. Vel redibis 
ad virum tuum, vel jure canonico conſtringemur et 


tenebimur in te cenſuram Eccleſiaſticam exercere. 
Quod quidem inviti dicimus, et quod, niſi reſi- 
pueris, cum dolore et lacrymis faciemus. Valete. 


Hanes Dei Gratia Illafri Regi Aipbbrum, etc. R. 
Rotbomag. Arc biepiſcopus, et Arnolphiis Lexonienſis 
Arcbiepiſtopus ſalutem in eo, per quem reges reg“ 


7 AN TO tempeftivius ac diligentius injunctam 
nobis Legationem duximus proſequendam, 
quanto periculoſior in tanto diſcrimine dilatio vide- 
batur. Accincti itaque ad laborem ſuſcepti itineris 
Regem Francorum adivimus, blandiſſimaque ſalu- 
tatione præmiſſa ipſius prevenientes offenſam, nulla 
cautela potuimus veſtræ ſalutationis extorquere re- 
ſponſum. Singulos noſtræ Legationis articulos 
explicavimus ſeriatim, commoda pacis, et incom- 
moda diſſenſionis frequentius inculcantes. Ipſe 
vero verbum noſtrum in omnibus, ſola ſalutatione 
excepta, patienter admiſit. Expedito itaque dili- 
genter noſtræ Legationis excurſu, ſpatio modict 
temporis interjecto contumelioſe cœpit nobis fraudes 
et verſutias exprobrare, quibus ſe conquerebatur ſæ- 
piſſime circumventum. Dicebat, quod fidem inter 
vos mutuo compromiſſam frequenter occafione le- 
viſſima violaſtis: voſque in omnibus adeo exhi- 
buiſtis inſtabilem, quod non adhibebit de cætero 
vobis fidem. Non ſit vobis, Rex illuſtriſſime, 
oneroſum, ſi quod audivimus loquimur. Hæc eſt 
enim nuntiorum conditio, ut de injuncto ſibi man- 
dato nil ſubticeant, nil reſcindant, vel diminuant 
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de reſponſo. Addebat etiam, ' ſe firmiſſimum ha- BOOK Iv. 
buiſſe propoſitum expugnandi vos, antequam Car 


notum filius veſter adventaſſet: iſtaſque occaſiones 
diſſenſionis et odii proponebat, quod filiam ſuam 
ad virum ſuum redire non ſinitis, quod ei dotem 
ejus non redditis, quod ſubditos ſuæ ditioni popu- 
los a montibus Alverniæ uſque ad Rhodanum in 
ipſius odium concitaſtis, quod in coronæ ſuæ dif- 
pendium Comitem S. Egidii in ligium hominem 
recepiſtis: tandem etiam juramento firmavit, ſe 
nunquam de cætero vobiſcum fœdus, aut concor- 
diam habiturum, niſi de veſtræ uxoris et filiorum 
veſtrorum aſſenſu. Nunc igitur in cuſtodiendis 
munitionibus veſtris, et potiſſime in corporis veſtri 
tutela conſilio eſt utendum. Communi enim voto 
in exitium veſtrum tota Francia conſpiravit. Nec 
ſatis eſt ei exterminare terræ faciem igne et gladio; 
ſed in veſtram perſonam (quod abſit) ſcelus execra- 
bile machinatur. Conſulimus ſane, ſi qua abſtu- 
liſti, ſi læſiſti aliquem, ablata reftituere, et odia re- 
formare in gratiam. Hoc enim inimicos veſtros 
potiſſime invitat ad pugnam, quod inteſtinos hoſtes 
fentiunt vos habere: et qui vobiſcum dulces ca- 
piunt cibos data opportunitate magnificabunt ſuper 
vos ſupplantationem. Maledictus qui confidit in 
homine, et ponit carnem fortitudinem brachii ſui. 
Quid eſt amabilius filiis? quid uxore familiarius? 
receſſit tamen uxor a latere veſtro, et filit inſurgunt 
in patrem. Ideo non fruſtatorie loquebatur hic ille 
hominum prudentiſſimus, qui dicebat, Amico ne 
credas: ab ea quæ dormit in ſinu tuo, cuſtodi 
clauſtra oris tui. Filius enim contumeliam facit 
atri: et inimici hominis domeſtici ejus. Sane 
ſuffragia illius imploranda cenſemus, in cujus manu 
ſunt corda Regum. la ejus nomine parvitati Da- 
vid Goliæ ſubjacuit magnitudo. In ejus nomine 
Samaria adeo fame confecta obſidente ag 
eh = | quo 
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BOOK IV. 5%; gupd triginta argenteis caput aſini vendebatur, ſub 
aao oculi liberata eſt, exuberantique victualium 
| affluentia redundavit : in eo ſiquidem ſperans non 
infirmabitut. Si exurgat adverſus vos prælium, in 
hoc ſperate. Si exurgant adverſus vos caſtra, non 
timebit cor veſtrum: ipſe enim docebit manus 
veſtras ad prælium. Accipite vobis in auxilium 
preces Eccleſiæ: quam, ſi in aliquo offendiſtis, 
debita ſatisfactione impenſa ei de ctero omnem 
reverentiam exhibete. Sponſa enim CRS i eſt ; 
et injurias ſponſæ Cnxisrus reputat ſuas, nec eſt, 
quod magis hoſtes veſtros incitat ad conflictum, 
quam quod arbitrantur vos eccleſiæ Dzr minus ex- 
titiſſe devotum. Bene valeat cariſſimus Dominus 
noſter, & de his qui ſe contra eum in ſuperbia & 
tere. crigunt * in virtute Altifimi glo- 
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Sana imo Domino ſuo Alexandro, Dei Gratia, Ca- 
tholice Eccigſiæ ſummo Pontifici, H. Rex Angliæ, 
Dux Normannie & Agquitaniæ, Comes Andegaven. 
& Cenoman. ſalutem & devete aber . 
guium. 


IN magnorum diſeriminum elle, abi * 
meſtica conſilia remedium non inveniunt, eorum 
_ ſuffragia implorantur, quorum prudentiam in alti- 
oribus negotiis experientia diuturnior approbavit. 
Lange lateque divulgata eſt filiorum meorum ma- 
itia,  quos ita in exitium patris ſpiritus iniquitatis 
armavit, ut gloriam reputent & triumphum patrem 
5 perſequi, 
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perſequi, & filiales affectus in omnibus diffiteri, BOOK IV. | 

præveniente meorum exigentia delictorum. Ubi 
leniorem voluptatem contulerat mihi Dominus, 
ibi gravius me flagellat; &, quod ſine lacrymis 
non dico, contra ſanguinem meum & viſcera mea 
cogor odium mortale concipere, & extraneos mihi 
quterere ſucceſſores. Illud præterea ſub filentio 
præterire non poſſum, quod amici mei receſſerunt 
à me, & domeſtici mei quærunt animam meam. 
Sic enim familiarium meorum animos intoxicavit 
clandeſtina conjuratio, ut obſervantiæ proditoriæ 
conſpirationis uni verſa poſthabeant. Malunt nam- 
que meis adhærere filiis contra me transfugæ & 
mendici, quàm regnare mecum, & in ampliſſimis 
dignitatibus præfulgere. Quoniam ergo vos ex- 
tulit Deus in eminentiam officii Paſtoralis ad dan- 
dam ſcientiam ſalutis plebi ejus, licet abſens cor- 
pore, præſens tamen animo, me veſtris advolvo 
genibus, conſilium ſalutare depoſcens. Veſtræ 
Juriſdictionis eſt regnum Angliæ, & quantum ad fudi- 
taris juris obligationem, vobis duntaxat obnoxius teneor, 
S aftringor. Experiatur Anglia, quid poſſit Ro- 
manus pontifex, & quia materialibus armis non 
utitur, patrimonium B. Peiri ſpirituali gladio tuea- 
tur. Contumeliam filiorum poteram armis rebelli- 
bus propulſare, fed patrem non poſſum exuere: 
nam &, Jeremia teſtante, nudaverunt lamiæ mam- 
mas ſuas, lactaverunt catulos ſuos. Et licet errata 
eorum quaſi mentis efferatæ me fecerint, retineo 
paternos affectus, & quandam violentiam diligendi 
eos mihi conditio naturalis importat. Utinam ſa- 
perent, & intelligerent, ac noviſſima providerent. 
Lactant filios meos domeſtici hoſtes, & occaſione 
malignandi habita non deſiſtunt, quouſque redi- 
gatur virtus eorum in pulverem, & converſo ca- 
ite in caudam ſervi eorum dominentur eis, juxta 
yerbum illud Salomonis, Servus aſtutus filio TOs: 
nabitur 
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IV. nabitur imprudenti.; Excitet ergo prudentiam vel- 
tram ſpiritus conſilii, & convertatis corda filiorum 


ad patrem. Cor enim patris pro beneplacito veſtro 
gonvertetur ad filios, & in fide illius, per quem 
reges regnant, veſtræ magnitudini promitto, me 
diſpoſitioni veſtræ in omnibus pariturum. Vos 
Eceleſiæ ſuæ, pater ſancte, diu ChRIsrus ſervet in- 
columem. 7 1 Fin 


Radu. Friſingenſ. App. ad Ottonem de Rebus 


45 / : ges Fred. I. Imp. J. 1. 5. 263. 


— — affuere etiam Henrici regis Ang · 
1 liæ miſſi, varia & precioſa donaria multo lepore 
verborum adornata præſentantes. Inter quæ pa- 
pilionem unum quantitate maximum, qualitate 
boniſſimum perſpeximus. Cujus ſi quantitatem 
requiris, non niſi machinis, & inſtrumentorum 
genere, & adminiculo levari poterat: ſi qualitatem, 
nec materia, nec opere ipſum putem aliquando ab 
aliquo hujuſce apparatu ſuperatum iri. Literas 
quòque mellito ſermone plenas pariter direxerat. 
Quarum hic tenor fuit: Præcordiali amico ſuo Fi- 
derico, Dei gratia, Romanorum Imperatori invictiſima, 
Henricus rex Angliz,' dux Normanniæ & Aquitanie, 
& comes Andegauenſis, Salutem & veræ dileftionis 
concordiam. Excellentiæ veſtræ quantas poſſumus 
referimus grates, dominantium optime, quod nos 
nunciis veſtris viſitare, ſalutare literis, muneribus 
prævenire, & quod his charius amplectimur, pacis 
& amoris invicem dignati eſtis fœdera inchoare. 
Exultavimus & quodammodo animum nobis ereſ. 


cere, & in majus ſenſimus evehi, dum veſtra pro- 
miſſio, in qua nobis ſpem dediſtis in diſponendis 


regni noſtri negotiis, alacriores nos reddidit, & 
promptiores. Exultavimus, inquam, & tota mente 
77755 | magnificentiæ 
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magnificentiæ veſtræ aſſurreximus, id vobis in ſin- BOOK IV, 


cero cordis affectu reſpondentes, quòd quicquid ad 


honorem veſtrum ſpectare noverimys, pro poſſe 
noſtro effectui mancipare parati ſumus. Regnum 
noſtrum, & quicquid ubique noſtre Subjicitur ditioni 


vobis exponimus, & veſtræ committimus . eſtati, ut 


ad veſtrum nutum omnia diſponantur, in omnibus 
wve/tri ſtat voluntas imperii, Sit igitur inter nos & 
populos noſtros dilectionis & pacis unitas indiviſa, 
commercia tuta: ita tamen ut vobis, qui dignitate 
præminetis, imptrandi cedat auctoritas, nobis non 
dlerit voluntas ob ſequendi. Et ſicut veſtræ ſerenita- 


tis memoriam veſtrorum excitat in nobis munerum 
largitio, fic vos noſtri quoque reminiſci præop- 


tamus, mittentes quæ pulchriora penes nos erant, 


& vobis magis placitura. Attendite jtaque dantis 


affectum, non data, & eo animo quo datur exci- 
pite. De manu beati Jacobi *, ſuper qua nobi 

ſcripſiſtis, in ore magiſtri Heriberti & Guilhelmi 
clerici noſtri verbum poſuimus. Teſte Thoma Can- 
gellario apud Norhant. 


* This ſeems to have been a ell & which PU emperor had 
defired, but which Henry would not ſend him, either becauſe he 
ſuſpected it not to be a true one, or becauſe the church or con- 
yent to which it belonged refuſed to part with it, and he did not 
think i it 9 to force it from them. 
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A. D. Sn, x. Noun fit omnibus m .prclentibiis 
n. 20 H. on fe ls uam futuris, quod pax inter Dominum 
x Orig. in H: Regen Angliæ & filios ejus, Henricum vide 
Biblio. ſieet Regem, & Ricardum, & Gaufridum, in 
Cotton. W Deo volente, reformata eſt. 
2. Henricus Rex, & fratres fui Prædicti, 
batem ſuum & ſervitium ejus; ſieut ad domin 
ſuum, redierunt liberi & abſoluti ab omni jura- 
mento & inpriſa, quam inter "ſe, vel cum. alils, 
fecerant contra eum & homines ſuos. | 
3. Et omnes barones & homines, -qui a fideli- 
tate patris, cauſa eorum receſſerant, 1 
quietos ab omni juramento, quod eis fecerant, & 
ita liberi & quieti ab omni juramento & abſoluti ab 
omni conventione, quam eis fecerant, in dominium 
et ligeantiam Domini Regis redierint. 

Et Dominus Rex debet rehabere, ipſe, & 
bones, & homines ſui, omnes terras ſuas, & 
caſtella ſua, quæ habuerunt xv dies antequam filii 
fui recederent ab eo. Similiter barones & homines 
ſui qui receſſerunt ab eo, & ſecuti ſunt filios ſuos, 
debent rehabere terras ſuas, quas habuerunt xv die- 
bus antequam ipſi ab eo recederent; & Dominus 
Rex remiſit omnem malevolentiam baronibus & 
hominibus ſuis, qui receſſerant ab eo, ita quod, 
propter hoc, nullum malum eis faciet quamdiu ei 
fideliter fervient, ſicut ligio Domino ſua. 


5. Et 
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5. Et Rex filius ejus ſimiliter pardonavit omni- BO 


bus, tam clericis, quam laicis, qui cum patre fue- 
runt, omnem malevolentiam ſuam; & adſecuravit, 
in manu Domini Regis patris ſui, quod illis, qui 
ſervierint ei, nec malum, nec dampnum aliquod, 
hac de cauſa, faciet vel perquiret in tota vita ſua. 

6. Et Dominus Rex, per hanc conventionem; 
donat Regi filio ſuo duo caſtella idonea in Norman- 
nia, ad voluntatem ipſius patris; & ſingulis annis 
xv millia librarum Andegavenſium: Et Ricardo 
filio ſuo in Pictavia duo receptacula idonea, unde 
Domino Regi non poſſit dampnum provenire; & 
medietatem reddituum Pictaviæ in denariis: Gau- 
frido vero filio ſuo dat in Britannia, in denariis, 
medietatem reddituum maritagii filiæ Comitis Co- 
nani, quam ducere debet in uxorem, & poſtquam, 
conceſſione Eccleſiæ Romanæ, eam in uxorem 
duxerit, habebit omnes redditus illius maritagi, ſic- 
ut continetur in carta Comitis Conani. | 

7. Priſones vero, qui cum Domino Rege finem 
fecerunt ante pacem factam cum Domino Rege, 
viz. Rex Scotiæ, & Comes Leiceſtris & Comes 
Ceſtriæ, & Radulphus de Fulgeriis, & obſides 
eorum, & obſides aliorum priſonum, quos prius 
habuerat, ſint extra conventionem iſtam. Alii au- 
tem priſones ex utraque parte deliberari debent; 
ita ſcilicet quod Dominus Rex obſides accipiet de 
priſonibus ſuis, de quibus habere voluerit, & qui 
dare poterunt: & de aliis habebit ſecuritatem per 
fidem & juramentum ſuum, & amicorum ſuorum. 

8. Caſtella vero, quæ firmata ſunt, vel infor- 
ciata, poſtquam guerra incepit in terra Domini Re- 
gis, pro voluntate ſua debent redigi ad illum ſta- 
tum, in quo fuerunt xv diebus ante gwerram. 
9. Præterea ſciendum eſt quod Rex H. filius 
Regis conceſſit Domino Regi patri ſuo, ſe firmiter 


obſervaturum omnes donationes eleemoſinarum quas 
TOL. V. | i dederat 
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dederat vel daturus erat de terris ſuis, & donationes 
terrarum quas dederat hominibus ſuis, vel daturus 
erat pro ſervitio ſuo. 

10. Conceſſit etiam ſe firmiter & inconcuſſe ob- 
ſervaturum donationem quam Dominus Rex, pater 
ſuus, fecit Johanni fratri ſuo, viz. mille libratas 
reddituum in Anglia de dominico ſuo, & de eſcaetis 
ſuis, ad voluntatem ſuam: Et caſtellum de No- 
tingham, cum comitatu & pertinentiis ſuis: Et 
caſtellum de Merliberga cum pertinentiis ſuis: Et 
in Normannia mille libras Andegavenſium, & duo 
caſtella ad voluntatem patris: Et in Andegavia, et 
in terra quæ fuit Comitis Andegaviæ, mille libras 
reddituum Andegavenſium; & caſtellum unum in 
Andeg. & unum in Cenomania, & unum in Tu- 
ronia. 

11. Conceſſum eſt autem a Domino . pro 
amore filii ſui, quod omnes illi qui receſſerant ab 
eo poſt filium ſuum, & in receſſu ſuo forisfecerant 
in terra Domini Regis, ad pacem ejus revertantur; 
ita quod de catallis, quæ aſportaverunt receſſu ſuo, 
non reſpondeant; de morte vero, vel proditione, 
vel perditione alicujus membri, reſpondeant ſecun- 
dum judicium & conſuetudinem terræ: qui autem 
ante gwerram, quacunque de cauſa, aufugerant, 
& ad ſervitium filii ſui venerunt, pro amore filii 
ſui ad pacem revertantur, ſi vadium & plegium 


dederint ſtandi judicio de hiis, quæ ante gwerram 
fores fuerunt. 


12. Illi autem, qui in placito erant quando re- 


ceſſerunt ad filium ſuum, revertantur; ita quod 


in eo ſtatu placiti ſui ſint, in quo erant quando re- 
ceſſerunt. | 


13. Hanc conventionem firmiter tenendam ex 


parte ſua afſecuravit H. Rex filius Regis in manu 


Domini Regis patris ſui, Præterea afſecuraverunt 


| I. filius Regis, & fratres ſui, quod a Domino Rege 


patre 
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patre ſuo nunquam amplius exigerent, ultra dona-BO OK IV. 
tionem præſcriptam & determinatam, contra volun- 
tatem & bene placitum Domini Regis patris ſui; 
& quod neque ſe, neque ſervitia ſua, Patri ſuo ſub- 
traherent. 

14. Ricardus vero & Gaufridus, filii Domini 
Regis, devenerunt homines ejus de his, quæ eis 
conceſſit & dedit. 

Cum autem filius ejus Henricus homagium ei 
facere voluiſſet, noluit Dominus Rex recipere, quia 
Rex erat ; ſet ſecuritatem accepit ab eo. 

Teſtibus, 

R. Rothomag, Archiepiſcopo. 
Henrico Baioc. Epiſcopo. 

Rogero Sag. Epiſcopo. 

R. Nannet Epiſcopo. 

Steph. Rhedon. Epiſcopo. 

G. Electo Lincoln. 

Jo. Decano Sarum. 

Ric. de Humez Conſtabulario. 
Ric. de Bellemonte Vic. 

Regin. de Curten. 

Mor. de Creona. 

Willielmo Malo - vicino. 

W. de Hum. 
Gaufrido Pertic. 

Willielmo de Curci. 

Fulch. Saenell. 

Jo. de Solineio. 

Saher de Quinci. 

Ric'o de Canvill. 

W. filio Andell Seneſcallo. 

Alvr. de Sancto Martino Dapifero. 
Gosberto de Siſſencio. 

Rob. filio Erniſii. 

Eudde filio Ern. 

Waltero de Ypra. 
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BOOK IV. Willielmo Mareſcallo. 
owe or maoegtl Roberto de Ble. 
59, Eimerio filio Endon. 
Apud Faleriam. 


Sub ſigillo pendente, cui imprimitur imago 
Regis in ſolio- ſedentis, & ſiniſtra mahu 
: oerentis ſceptrum. 


p- 220. of 
this vol. 


This refers to 5 N? VII. 
Rymeri Federa, Tom. I. p. 39. 


Hec eft Conventio et Finis, quem Will. Rex Scotorum 
fecit cum Domino ſuo Henrico Rege, filio Malildis. 


A. D. 1174. ILLIELMUS Rex Scotorum devenit 
— —-— homo ligius Domini Regis contra omnem 
An. 20 H. II © 


Ex magno hominem de Scotia, et de omnibus aliis terris ſuis, 
Rotulo penes et fidelitatem ei fecit, ut ligio Domino ſuo, ſicut 
Camer. alii homines ſui ipſi facere ſolent, et ſimiliter fecit 
homagium Henrico Regi filio ſuo, ſalva fide Do- 
mini Regis patris ſui. 

Omnes vero Epiſcopi, et Abbates, et 8 
terre Regis Scotiæ, et ſucceſſores ſui facient Do- 
mino Regi, ſicut ligio Domino, fidelitatem de qui- 
bus habere voluerit, ſicut alii Epiſcopi ſui ipſi facere 
ſolent, et Henrico Rege filio ſuo, et hæredibus 
ſuis. 

Conceſſit autem Reb Scotiæ, et David * 
ſuus, et Barones et alii homines ſui Domino Regi, 

uod Eceleſia Scoticana talem ſubjectionem amodo 

facier Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ, qualem illi facere debet 
et ſolebat tempore Regum Angliæ prædeceſſorum 
ſuorum. Similiter Richardus Epiſcopus Sancti 
Andreæ, . Ricardus Epiſcopus de Dunkeldyn, et 
Galfridus 


or KING HENRY II. 90 
Galfridus Abbas de Dumfermelyn, et Herbertus BOOK IV. 
Prior de Coldingbam conceſſerunt quod etiam Ec- 
cleſia Anglicana illud jus habeat in Eccleſia Scotiæ, 
quod de jure habere debet, et quod ipſi non erunt 
contra jus Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ. 

Et de hac conceſſione, ſicut ligiam fidelitatem 
Domino Regi et Henrico filio ſuo fecerunt, et eos - 
inde aſſecuraverunt ; ita hoc idem facient ali Epiſ- 
copi et Clerus Scotia per conventionem inter Do- 
minum Regem, et Regem Scotiæ et David fratrem 
ſuum et Barones ſuos factam. 

Comites etiam et Barones, et alii homines de 
terra Regis Scotiz, de quibus Dominus Rex habere 
voluerit, facient ei homagium contra omnem ho- 
minem, et fidelitatem, ut ligio Domino, ſicut alit 
homines ſui facere ſolent, et Henrico Regi filio 
ſuo, et hæredibus ſuis, ſalva fide Domini Regis 
patris ſui: ſimiliter hæredes Regis Scotiz et Baro- 
num et hominum ſuorum homagium et ligeantiam 
facient hæredibus Domini Regis contra omnem 
hominem. 

Præterea Rex Scotiæ et homines ſui nullum 
amodo fugitivum de terra Domini Regis pro fe- 
lonia receptabunt in Scotia vel in alia terra ſua 
(niſi voluerit venire ad rectum in curia Domini Re- 
gis, et ſtare judicio curiœ); ſet Rex Scotiæ et ho- 
mines ſui quam citius poterunt eum capient, et 
Domino Regi reddent, vel Juſticiariis, aut Ballivis 
ſuis in Anglia. 

Si autem de terra Regis Scotiæ aliquis fugitivus 
fuerit pro felonia in Anglia (niſi voluerit venire ad 
rectum in curia Regis Scotiæ, vel in curia Domini 
Regis, et ſtare judicio curiæ) non receptabitur in 
terra Domini Regis; ſet liberabitur hominibus Re- 

gis Scotiæ per Ballivos Domini Regis ubi inventus 
tuerit. 


Præterea 


* 
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Præterea homines Domini Regis habebunt terras 


Roe os, quas habebant, et habere debent, de Domino 


Rege, et de Rege Scotize, et de hominibus ſais; et 
homines Regis Scotiæ habebunt terras ſuas quas 
habebant, et habere debent, de Domino Rege, et 
de hominibus ſuis. 

Pro iſta vero conventione et fine firmiter obſer- 
vando Domino Regi, et Henrico filio ſuo, et hære- 
dibus ſuis, a Rege Scotiæ, et heredibus ſuis, libe- 
ravit Rex Scotiæ Domino Regi caſtellum de 
Rockesburg, et caſtellum de Berwick, et caſtellum 
de Gedewarthe, et caſtellum Puellarum, et Caſtel- 
lum de Stryvelyn, in miſericordia Domini Regis : 
Et ad cuſtodienda caſtella illa aſſignabit Rex Sco- 
tiæ, de redditu ſuo, menſurabiliter ad voluntatem 
Domini Regis. 

Præterea pro prædicta conventione et fine exe- 
quendo liberavit Rex Scotiz Domino Regi David 
fratrem ſuum in obſidem, & 

Comitem Duncanum et 
Comitem Waldenum et 
Comitem Gilbertum et 
Comitem Aneguz et 
Ricardum de Moreville Conſtabularim 
Niz filium Willielmi et 
Ricardum Comyn et 
Walterum Corbet et 
Walterum Olyfard et 
Johannem de Valz et 
Willielmum de Lyndeſeye et 
Philipum de Colyille et 
* Philipum de Valoignes et 
Robertum Frembert et 
Robertum de Burneville et 
Hugonem Gyffard et 
Hugonem Rydal et 


Walterum 
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Walterum de Berkele et RO OK IV. 
Willielmum de la Haye et — — 


Willielmum de Mortemer. 


Quando vero caſtella reddita fuerint, Willielmus 
Rex Scotiæ et David frater ſuus liberabuntur. 
Comites quidem et Barones prænominati, unuſ- 
quiſque poſtquam liberavit obſidem ſuum, ſcilicet 
filium legitimum quem habuit, et alii nepotes ſuos, 
vel propinquiores ſibi hæredes, et Caſtellis, ut 
dictum eſt, redditis, liberabuntur. 

Præterea Rex Scotiæ et Barones ſui prænominati 
aſſecuraverunt, quod ipſi, bona fade, et fine malo 
ingenio, et ſine occaſione, facient quod Epiſcopi, 
et Barones, et homines terræ ſuæ, qui non affue- 
runt quando Rex Scotiæ cum Domino Rege finivit, 
eandem ligeantiam et fidelitatem Domino Regi et 
Henrico filio ſuo facient, quam ipſi fecerunt, et 
quod Barones et homines, qui affuerunt, obſides 

liberabunt Domino Rege de quibus habere voluerit. 
Præterea Epiſcopi, Comites et Barones conven- 
tionaverunt Domino Regi, et Henrico filio ſuo, 
quod, ſi Rex Scotiæ aliquo caſu a fidelitate Do- 
mini Regis et filii ſui, et a conventione prædicta 
recederet, ipſi cum Domino Rege tenebunt, ſicut 
cum ligio Domino ſuo, contra Regem Scotiæ, 
donec ipſe ad fidelitatem Domini Regis redeat. 

Prædictam itaque conventionem firmiter obſer- 
vandum bona fide, et ſine malo ingenio, Domino 
Regi, et Henrico filio ſuo, et hæredibus ſuis, a 
Willielmo Rege Scotiæ, et David fratre ſuo, et a 
Baronibus ſuis prædictis, et ab hæredibus eorum, 
aſſecuravit ipſe Rex Scotiæ, David frater ſuus, et 
omnes Barones ſui prænominati, ſicut ligii homines 
Domini Regis contra omnem hominem, et Henrici 

filii ſui, ſalva fidelitate Domini Regis patris ſui, 
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Hiis Teſtibus, 
Ricardo Epiſcopo Abricen. 
Johanne Saresberien. Decano. 
Roberto Abbate Malmsbur. 
Randulpho Abbate de Mondesburgh. 
Herberto Archidiacono „ 
Waltero de Conſtanciis. 
Rogero Capellano Regis. 
Osberto Clerico de Camera. . 
Ricardo filio Domini Regis, Comite 
Pictaviæ. , | 
Galfrido filio Domini * Comite 
Brytanniz. 4s 
Comite Willielmo de Eſſex. | 
Hugon. Comite Ceſtriz. 
Ricardo Humez Conſtabulario. 
Comite de Millenc. + - - 
Jordano Coſſon. 
Humfrido de Bohun. 
Willielmo de Curcy Seneſcallo. 
Gilberto Malet Seneſcallo. 
Apud Faleſiam. 


* have corrected two or three words in this treaty, 
which are manifeſtly errors of the preſs in the copy which 
Rymer has given us of it. Theſe corrections are agree- 
able to another copy of them in Benedictus _— 
Hearne's es t. i. ad ann. 1175. E 


Ne. 


or Kino HENRY II. LT 


Ne VIII. . 


This refers to 
Benedicl. Abb. t. Ii. p. 123, 124, 125. Bromp-p- 256. of 
ton's Chronicle, col. 1 106, 1107. Hoveden, * 
ad ann. 117 5. 


H A C eſt finis & concordia facta apud Winde - A. D. 1775. 
{ore in octavis ſancti Michaelis anno ab inn 
carnatione Domini M. C. lxxv. inter Henricum re- 
gem Angliæ & Rodoricum regem Connactenſem, 
per Catholicum archiepiſcopum Tuamenſem, Can- 
torden abbatem Sancti Brendani, & magiſtrum 
Laurentium cancellarium regis Connactenſis; ſci- 
licet, Quod rex Angliæ Henricus concedit præ- 
dicto Rodorico ligio hominini ſuo quamdiu ei fide- 
liter ſerviet, quod ſit rex ſub eo, paratus ad ſer- 
vitium ſuum, ſicut homo ſuus, & quod terram 
ſuam teneat ita bene & in pace ſicut tenuit ante- 
quam Dominus rex Angliæ Hyberniam intravir, 
reddendo ei tributum. Et totam aliam terram & 
habitatores terræ habeat ſub ſe, & juſticiet, ut tri- 
butum regi Angliæ integre per manum ejus per- 
ſolvant, & ſua jura ſibi conſervent. Et illa quæ 
modo tenent, teneant in pace quamdiu permanſe- 
rint in fidelitate regis Angliæ, & ei fideliter & in- 
tegre perſolverint tributum & alia jura ſua quæ 
ei debent, per manum regis Conactæ, ſalvo in 
omnibus jure & honore Domini regis Angliæ 
& ſuo. Et fi qui ex eis regi Angliæ & ei re- 
belles fuerint, & tributum & alia jura regis An- 
gliæ per manum ſuam ſolvere noluerint, & a fideli- 
tate regis Angliæ receſſerint, ipſe eos juſticiet & 
amoveat; & fi eos per ſe juſticiare non poterit, 
conſtabularius regis Angliœ & familia ſua de 
terra illa juvabunt eum ad hoc faciendum, cum 
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BOOK N, ab ipfo fuerint requiſiti, & ipſi viderint quod ne- 


— 


ceſſe fuerit. Et propter hunc finem reddet præ- 
dictus rex Conactæ Domino Regi Angliæ tributum, 
ſcilicet de ſingulis x animalibus unum corium pla- 
cabile mercatoribus, tam de tota terra ſua quam de 
alia, excepto quod de terris illis quas dominus rex 
Angliæ retinuit in dominio ſuo, & in dominio ba- 


ronum ſuorum, nichil ſe intromittet; ſcilicet Du- 
velina cum omnibus pertinentiis ſuis, & Mida cum 


omnibus pertinentiis ſuis, ſicut unquam Murchat 
va Melachlyn eas melius & plenius tenuit, aut aliqui 
qui de eo eam tenuerunt. Et excepta Weſefordia 
uſque ad Duncarvan; ita quod Duncarvan ſit cum 
omnibus pertinentus ſuis infra terram illam. Et fi 
Hybernienſes qui aufugerunt redire voluerint ad 


terram baronum regis Angliæ, redeant in pace, 


reddendo tributum prædictum ſicut alii reddunt, 
vel faciendo antiqua ſervitia quæ facere ſolebant 
pro terris ſuis : & hoc ſit in arbitrio & voluntate 
dominorum ſuorum. Et ſi aliqui redire noluerint 
ad dominum eorum regem Conactæ, ipſe cogat 
eos redire ad terram ſuam, ut ibi maneant & pacem 
habeant, Et rex Conactæ accipiat obſides ab om- 
nibus quos ei commiſit rex Angliæ ad voluntatem 
domini regis & ſuam, & ipſe dabit obſides ad vo- 
luntatem domini regis Angliæ illos vel alios, & ipſi 
ſervient Pomino regi Angliæ de canibus ſuis & 
avibus ſuis ſingulis annis de præſentiis ſuis,  & nul- 


lum omnino, de quacunque terra domini regis fit, 


retinebunt contra voluntatem & mandatum domini 
regis. Teſtibus his, 
Ricardo Epiſcopo Wyntoniæ. 

Gaufr. Epiſcopo Elyenſi. 

Laurentio Duvelienſi Archiepiſcopo: | 

Gaufr. & Nichol. & Rog. Capellanis regis. 

Willielmo Comite Efſexiz, g 

Ricardo de Luci. 


 Gaufr, 


or King HENRY IL 308 
Gaufr. de Pertico. BOOK IV. 
Reginaldo de Courteneia. ——ę— 


#.* This convention between King Henry the Second and 
Roderick king of Conaught is publiſhed in Rymer's Fœ- 
dera, p. 41. not from any record, but from a manu» 
ſeript copy of the hiſtory of Benedictus Abbas in the 
Cotton Library. It appears to be faulty in ſome parts, 
which are here corrected by Hearne's edition of that 
author from a manuſcript in the Harleian collection; and 
by two other copies, in Roger de Hoveden, and Bromp- 
ton's Chronicle. Fo: EE OM 


No IX. > This refers tg 


p. 261. of 
I R | | this vol. 
In Bibl. Cotton. Claudius, B. II. F. 212. 5. 
ANC computationem preſentaverunt Picta- 
venſes cardinalibus; quando St. Thomas 
exulabat, ſed non ſunt auditi. ä . 
Sic computati ſunt gradus cognationis inter Re- 
gem Anglorum & Reginam. Guill. Rex Anglo- 
rum & Robertus comes Moritonii uterini fratres 
fuerunt. De Wilielmo natus eſt Henricus. De 
Henrico Matildis imperatrix. De Matildi Rex 
Henricus. Item de Roberto comite nata eſt Bea- 
trix comitiſſa Pictavenſis. De Beatrice Will. comes, 
De Willielmo comite Alienor Regina. | 


* * By this it appears that Henry and Eleanor were third 
couſins of the half blood, Louis and ſhe were fourth 


couſins of the whole blood. 
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BOOK IV, Ne X 
This refers to | | ; 
Bis 0 of Diceto Imag. Hift. col. 591, 592, 


Domino Pape Rex Anglorum. 


ROPTER reverentiam ſanctæ Romanæ Ec- 

cleſiæ, atque devotionem, quam erga eam, & 
paternitatem ac dilectionem veſtram, & fratrum 
veſtrorum, habemus, & ſemper habuimus, licet 
plurimum reſiſterent & reclamarent regni noſtri majores 
& magis dijcrett, ad inſtantiam viri diſcreti & ſapi- 
entis, Hugonis Petrileonis, ſanctæ Romanæ Ec- 
cleſiz cardinalis, Apoſtolic ſedis legati, amici & 
cognati noſtri, capitula quæ ſubſcripta ſunt in regno 
noſtro tenenda conceſſimus; videlicet, quod cleri - 
2 de cætero non trahatur ante judicem ſecularem 

rſona ſua, de aliquo criminali, neque de aliquo 
forisfadto, excepto forisfacto foreltz meæ, & excepto 


laico feodo unde mihi vel alio domino ſeculari lai- 


cum debetur ſervitium. Concedo etiam quod archi- 
epiſcopatus, epiſcopatus, & abbatiæ, non teneantur 
in manu mes ultra annum, niſi urgente neceſſitate, 


& evidenti de cauſa, quæ propter hoc non fuerit in- 


venta, ut diutius teneantur. * Concedo etiam quod: 


interfectores clericorum, qui eos ſcienter, vel præ- 
meditate, interfecerint, convicti vel confeſſi coram 
juſticiario meo, præſente epiſcopo vel ejus officiali, 
preter conſuetam laicorum vindictam *, ſuam & ſuo- 
rum de bæreditate quæ eos contingit perperuam ſuſ- 


* T know not what to make of theſe words; for, that all 
felonies were attended with a forfeiture of the inheritance of 


the an conv ited, 1 885 em Glanville, . vii. c. 17. P. 5. 


tineant 


or KINO HENRY Ih, - 297. 
tineant exhæreditationem. Concedo etiam quod BOOK IV. 


clerici non cogantur facere duellum. ene 


N XI. 
Records relating to Itinerant Fuſtices, from This refers to 


Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, page lis of 


this vol, 
100, 101, 102, 98, 99. 


OBERT Us filius Toli debet xxx marcas Taken rom 
argenti, de placitis G. de Clintona. Mag. P. Oe! 

Rot. 5 Steph. Rot. 1. b. Not. & Dereb. * 

Sueinus de Porta debet Cs, de placitis Radulfi 
Baſſet. Ib. paul. inf. 

Et de x marcis argenti, de placitis G. de Clin- 
tona. 4b. Rot. 2. a Villeſcira. Hubertus de Wil- 
tona r. c. de Lxij l, de placitis Radulfi Baſſet pro | 
theſauro. . paul. infr. | 

Homines Willelmi de Warenna debent Lx mar- 
cas argenti, de placitis Euſtatii filii Johannis. 15. 
Rot. 3. a. Everwicſcira. Burgenſes de Evervic r. ö 
c. de xxiiij! & xiijs & iiij d, de placitis G. de Clin- 
ton & Soc. ejus. 15. Rot. 3. a. Accha fil. Erne- | 
brandi r. c. de „ marcis argenti, de placitis W. | 
Eſpec & Euſtachii filii Johannis; in operibus Re- | 
gis de Everwic liberavit, et quietus eſt. 1b. Rot. | 
3. a. Everw. | 
_ Hugo filius Eudonis r. c. de xxs, de placitis W. 
Eſpec Euſtachii fili Johannis. R 
Northumb, | | 


* The great roll here cited as the fifth of King Stephen | 
has been proved to belong to the eighteenth year of King 
Henry the Firſt, See Madox, Diſſertatio Epiſtolaris de 


Magno Rotulo Scaccarii, at the n of his Hiſtory of the Ex- 
chequer, 


Robertus | 
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2 0 OK TV. Robertus & Alwoldus de Lectona r. c. de v mar- 


—— 


P, 101. 


cis argenti, de placitis G. de Clint. 4b. Rot. 5. 4. 
Hunted. 


Et idem Vic. r. c. de Lxviijs, de placitis G. de 
Clint. 1b. Rot. 5. b. Sudreia. 


Aluredus Clericus præpoſitus de Stanford r. c. 


de j marca argenti, de placitis G. de Clint. Inth-l. 3 


Et Q. e. Ib. Rot. 6. a. Eſſex. 
. Gaufridus de Ou r. c. de j marca argenti, 5 
placitis Ricardi Baſſet. 1b, Rot. 6. b. Heortford- 


cira. 


Et idem Vic. r. c. de xvij! & iij s & injd, de 
placitis G. de Clint. de juratoribus comitatus. In 
theſauro xv! & iij s & iid. . Rot. 7. a. Chent. 

Burgenſes de Doura debent Lx marcas argenti, 


die placitis Henrici de Port. & Soc. ejus. 5. Rot. 


7. 4. juxt. 1 
Et idem Vic. r. c. de xx marcis argenti, de pla- 
citis Ricardi Baſſet. 1b. Rot. 7. ö. Sudſena ——— 
de placitis G. de Clint. de juratoribus Comitatus. 

1b. Rot. 7. a. in imo. Sudſexa. 
Hugo Malus Vicinus r. c. de iiij marcis argenti, 


de placitis G. de Clint. 15. Rot. 8. a. Staſt. Et 


idem Gotſo [ Dapifer] r. c. de v marcis argenti, de 
Placitis Milonis Gloec. & Pagani filii Johannis. 
16. Rot. 8. a. Staff. 

Giſlebertus de Miner. r. c. de v marcis argenti, 
de placitis Milonis Gloec. & Pagani filii Johannis. 
1b. Rot. 8. a Gloeceſtreſcira. 

Robertus de Strapetona r. c. de xxxiijs & id, 
de Placitis G. de Clint. I. Rot. 9. a. Northampt.. 


Brichtwius Presbiter r. c. de x marcis argenti, de 


placitis Ricardi Baſſet. 1b. Rot. g. b. Legrec. 


Radulfus de Carun r. c. de iiij! & xiij s & iid, 
de placitis G. de Clint. 1b. Rot. 10. a. Nortfolc. 


Fulcherus Ruffus r. c. de xls, de Pes. Ricardi 
Baſſet. 7b. infra, 


Ricardus 


or Kino HENRY H. Is: 


Ricardus Eſturmit r. c. de ij marcis argenti, BOOK Iv. 
de placitis Ricardi Baſſet. Fulchardus prepoſitus ——>——— 
de Tietford debet xxxvl & ijs & viyd, de placitis 
G. de Clint. 1b. Rot. 10. b. Sudf. 

Et idem Vicecomes r. c. de Lvijs & vjd, de ve- 

teribus placitis Radulfi Baſſet. In th 1. Et Q. e. 
Et idem Vic. r. c. de xls, de placitis G. de Clint. 
de judicibus Burgi de Buchingcham. In th l. & 
Je. B. Rot. I. 6. Buching. Et idem Vic. r. c. 
de xls, de placitis G. de Clint. de juratoribus & 
minutis hominibus Comitatus. 16. Rot. 11. 4. 
Bedf. 

Goisbertus Dapifer Rogeri de Molbrai r. c. de j 
marca argenti, de placitis G. de Clint. 15. Rot. 11. 
3. Warwic. | 

Siwardus de Cantorp. r. c. de x marcis argenti, 
de placitis G. de Clint. Alanus de Creon r. c. 
de — marcis argenti, pro hominibus ſuis, de pla- 
citis W. de Albin. Alanus filius Joheli Linc. de- 
bet Cs, de placitis Radulphi Baſſet. 15. Rot. 12. 
a. Linc. Et idem Vic. r. c. de Lxxiiij marcis ar- 
genti & dim. de placitis Ricardi Baſſet de minutis 
hominibus. 1. Rot. 12. b. Linc. 

Peiſſon homo Patricii de Cadurc. debet x marcas 
argenti, de placitis G. de Clint. dum cuſtodivit 
terram Patricii. . Rot. 13. a. Berch. 

Et idem Vic. debet Lvs, de minutis placitis W. 
Eſpec. & Euſtachii filii Johannis. . Rot. 14. be 
Chaerleolium. 


Et idem Vicecomes r. c. de vijl & vj s & viij d, 
de placitis Roberti Arundell & ſoc. ejus de F oreſta. 
Mag. Rot. 5 Steph. Rot. 2. a. Dorſeta. 

Walterus Eſpec r. c. de CC marcis argenti de pla- 


cito Cervi; In theſauro L marcas argenti, et debet 
Cl. 25. Rot. 3. b. Everwic, 


Et 


— 
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BOOK IV. Et idem Vicecomes r. c. de xxvjs & viij d, de 
— placitis G. de Clint. de Foreſta. 1b. Rot. 5. 4. 


P. 102. 


Hunted. 

Et idem Vicecomes r. c. de C & xxx marcis ar- 
genti, & dimidia de placitis W. de Albini & ſoc. 
ejus de Foreſta. IB. Rot. 6. a. Eſſex. 

Gotſo Dapifer debet xxv mareas argenti, de pla- 
citis Milonis Gloec. de Foreſta de Epiſcopatu Ceſ- 
tri. 10. Rot. 8. a. Stafford. 

Ranulfus Parcarius r. c. de xxvl & j marca ar- 
genti, de placitis Radulfi Baſſet. 15. Rot. 10. a. 
Norfolc. | 

Et idem Vicecomes r. c. de xl & iijs & iiij d, 
de placitis Roberti Arundel del de Foreſta. 1b, Rot. 
16. a. Deveneſt. 

Et idem Vicecomes r. c. de xl & vs, de pla- 
citis Robert! Arundel & ſoc. ejus de Foreſta. 1b. 
Rot. 16. 5. Cornualia. | 

De placitis Comitis Ganfridi & Ricardi de Luci, 
1 12 H. II. Rot. 1. a. Linc. | 

1h. Rot. 1. b. Buching. & Bedef; 
1b. Rot. 2. 3. Norf. & Suthf. 
1b. Rot. 3. z Ever wichſc. 
. Tb. Rot. 4. a. Not. & Verb. 
15. Rot. 4. 6. 
5. Rot. 5. a. War. & Legrec. 
Jb. Rot. 5. b. Norhumb. 
Tb. Rot. 6. 5. Cantebr. & Huntend. 
Ib. Rot. 8. b. Surr. 
5. Rot. g. a. in imo Chent. 
Tb. Rot. 10. a. Efſexa & Hertforiſc. 
15. Rot. 6. b. Caerliolium. 
Mag. Rot. 12 H. II. paſſim. 

De placitis Comitis Gaufridi & Ricardi de Luci 
de haminibus de Lenna. Mag. Rot. 13 H. II. Rot. 
3. a. Norf. & Suthf. 


De 
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De placitis of the ſame Pevſons, ut ſupra. BE. BOOK IV. 
Rot. 3 3. 4. Suthſexa. — — 


5 placiris ut ſupta. B. Rot. 4. as Lincoli- 
g. 
De placitis ut ſupra. B. Rot, Gs b. Northunterl. 
Ut ſupra; 15. Rot. 6. a. Everwich. '. 
Ut ſupra; 15. Rot. J. a. Buching & Bad. 
Ut ſupra z' /b. Rot. 8. a. Norbanteſt. 
Ut ſupra; 15. Rot. 9. B. Not. & Derb. 
Ut ſupra; 15. Rot. 10. 5. Eſſex & Hurif, 
Ur ſupra; 1b. Rot. 11. 4. War. & Legrec. 
Ut ſupra; 1b. Rot. 11. 4. Cant. & Hunt. 
Ut ſupra; 4b. Rot. 13. a. Ghent. 
Ut ſupra ; V. Rot. 13, b. Surr. - 
De placitis Ricardi de Luci; 12. Rot. 11. 5. 
Carleolum. | 
Nova placita & novæ Conventiones de placitis 
Alani de Nevilla. Mag. Rot. 13 H. II. Rot. a. 
Berrocheſcira. . 
N. P. & N. C. de Placitis a de Nevilla. 
B. Rot, 4 V cl, 
Ut ſupra; 1b. Rot. 4. b. Staff. 
Ut ſupra ; . Rot. 5. a. Salopeſcira. 
Ut ſupra; 1b. Rot. 5. 4. Wincheftr, - | 
Ut ſupra; E. Rot. 5. b. Heref. in Wallis. 
Ut ſupra; 1b. Rot. 5. b. Northumb. 
Ut ſupra; 1b. Rot. 6. b. Everwich. S 
Ut ſupra; . Rot. 7. a. Bucbing. & Bedf. 
Ut ſupra; . Rot. 8. a. Northanteſcira. 
De placitis Alani de Nevilla. 45. Rot. 8. 6. 
Rus. 
un ſupra ; 1b. Rot. 9. 4. Wilt. 
Ut ſupra; Th. Rot. 9. b. Not. & Derb. 
Ut ſupra; 1b. Rot. 10. a. Gloec. | 
Ut ſupra; IB. Rot. 11. 4. Cant. & Hunt. 1 
990 ee 1b, Rot. 12. a. A * pi 1 1 
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BO OK TV. Nova placita & nov Conventiones de Foreſtis, 


per Alanum de Nevilla. 16, Rot. 11. b. Deve- 
ngſcira. 

De placitis n dingen Piäaventts & Guidonis 
Decani & Reginaldi de Warenna, & Willielmi 
Baſſet. 1b. Rot. 3. ö. Effexa & Herforaſcira. 

De placitis Widonis Decani de Waltham, & 
Willielmi Baſſet, & Roginald- de Warenna. 1b. 
Rot. 5. b. Lincol. 

De placitis Alani de Nevilla : Readulfus de Fer- 
rariis debet x marcas, pro feſtinando judicio ſuo de 
Ricardo Fabro, qui eum & homines ſuos appella- 
vit de cervo quem eos capere vidit, ren Fo inde 
retraxit. . Rot. q. b. Deveneſcira. 

De placitis Widonis Decani, & Willelmi Baſſet, 
& Reginaldi de Warenna. Mag. Rot. 15 H. II. 
Rot. 1. 6. Nicholeſcira. 

De placitis Archidiaconi Pitaviends;: & Widonis 
Decani, & Reginaldi de Warenna, & ipſius Wil- 
lelmi Baſſet (who was ſheriff that year of War, 
and Leic.) in Legerceſtreſcira. Item de placitis 
eorundem in Warwicſcira. 1b. Rot. 2. b. 

1b. Rot. 4. b. 

16. Rot. 10. 6. 


De placitis Archidiaconi Pic. & Widonis De- 


cani, & Reginaldi de Warenna. - 1b. Rot. 12. 6. 


Surreia. & ib. tit. Lundonia & Mſidd. 

De placitis Comitis Galfiridi & Rieardi de Luci. 
1b, Rot. 3. a. nn | 

nz. 

De placitis Widonis Decani & Willelmi Baſſet 
Tb. Rot. 5. b. Staff. 

De placitis Decani de Waltham, & Wiltelmi 
Baſſet. 75. Rot. 8. a. Glowec, - : 

De placitis Archidiaconi Pictavenſis & Widovis 
Decani, & Reginaldi de Warenna, & Willelmi 


| Ballet, 1b. Rot. 7. b, No. & Sudf. De placitis 


Comitis 
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Comitis Gaufridi, & Ricardi de Luci, de homini- BOOK IV. 
bus de Lenna. 1b. Rot. 7. 4. : 

De placitis Reginaldi de. Warenna & Johannis 
Cumin-in Sumerſeta. Placita eorundem in Dorſeta. 

. Rot. 1. 6: 
| 1b. Rot. -: 25 Qs 

De placitis Reginaldi de + Warehhay: & Johannis 
Cumin, Gervaſii de Cornhill. 19. Rot. 2. bo. Deve- 
neſcira. 

In Mag. Rot. Brad, anni 1 fl. paſſim, 

De placitis Comitis Galfridi & Ricardi de Luci 
de hominibus de Lenna. De placitis Archidiaconi 
Pictaviæ, & Widonis Decani, & Reginaldi de 
Warenna, & Willelmi Baſſet. De plaeitis Widonis 
Decani & Ogerii Dapiferi. Mag. Rot. 16 H. II. 
Rot. 1. a. & b. Norfolch & Sudfolch. © 

De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictaviæ, & Reginaldi 
de Warenna, & Widonis Decani. 1b, Rot: 1. b. 
Lundonia & Middleſexa. 

De Placitis Comitis Galfridi & Ricatdi de Luci. 
Item de Plucitis Archidiaconi Pictaviæ. De placi- 
tis Alani de Nevill [for the Foreſt]. 1b, Rot. 2. 4. 
Northampton ſcira. | 

De Placitis Willelmi Baſſet & Alani de Nevill 
junioris. De Placitis Roberti de Stutevill & Hu- 
gonis de Morvill. Nova placita & novæ Conven- 
tiones z de Placitis Alani de Nevill Junioris [for the 
Foreſt]. 416. Rot. 2. Carleolium. 

De Placitis Comitis Galfridi & Ricardi de LuciP P. 991 
De Placitis Alani de Nevill junioris & Willelmi 

Baſſet. I. Rot. 3. a. Everwichſcira. 

De Placitis Willelmi Baſſet & Alani de Nevill 
junioris. Placita Roberti de Stutevill & Hugonis 
de Morvill. De Placitis Alani de Nevil junioris 
[for the Foreſt]. 7b. Rot. 3. b. Northumberland. 

De Placitis Alani de Nevill [for the Foreſt]. 
Item de Placitis Alani de Nevill, De Placitis Re- 

Des _ ginaldi 


494. 


LA 
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BO OK IV. ginaldi de Warenna et Johannis Cumin. 1b. Rot. 4. 


3. et 5. Wilt. . 


De Placitis Alani de Nevill [for the Foreſt] 
N. P. et N. C. De Placitis Alani de Nevillj junioris. 
1b. Rot. 4. a. et b. Berochſcira. 

De Placitis Alani de Nevill: De Placitis Wi- 


donis Decani et Willelmi Baſſet. De Placitis Alani 


de Nevill junioris. 16: Rot. 5. B. Gloec, 

De Placitis Alani de Nevill. De Placitis Wil- 
lelmi Baſſet et Alani de Nevill j junioris. 1b. Rot. 
6. a. Nottinch, et Derbz. 
De Placitis Willelmi Baſſet et Alani de Nevill 
junioris. 15. Rot. 6. a. et b. Par wicſc. et Legrec. 

De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictavæ, et Widonis 


Decani, et. Reginaldi de Warenna, et Willelmi 


Baſſet. 1b. Rol. 6. 'b, Cantebr, et Hunted. 
De Placitis Reginaldi de Warenna, et Johannis 


Gm. et Gervaſii de Cornhell. De Placitis Alani 


de Nevill [for the Foreſt]. 1b. Rot. 7. a. Deveneſc. 
De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictaviæ, et Guidonis 


Decani, et Reginaldi de Warenna, et Willelmi 
Baſſet. De Placitis Alani de Nevill [ for the Fo- 


reſt ], Tb. Rot. 8. a. Eſſexa et Hurif. 

De Placitis Reginaldi de Warenna et Johannis 
Cumin. N. P. et N. C. De Placitis Alani de 
Nevilljunioris. . Rot. 8. b. Dorſeta et Sumer ſ. 

De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictaviæ, et Reginaldi 
de Warenna, et Decani de Waltham, et Willielmi 


Baſſet. De Palcitis Alani de Nevill | for the Fo- 


reſt ]. Tb. Rot. 9. a. Hanteſcira. De Placitis Regi- 
naldi de Warenna et Johannis Cumin. 1b, Rot. E 


ö nn Mintoniæ. 


De Placitis Widow Decani et Willelmi Baſſet. 


| By Placitis Alani de Nevill [for the Foreſt]. De 


Placitis Ricardi de Luci. (Theſe laſt I think were 
old Pleas, or Pleas of a former Fern 1. Rot. 
15 e | | 1 


De 


— 
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— 
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De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictaviæ, et Guidonis BO OK IV. 
Decani, et Reginaldi de Warrenna, er Willelmi 
Baſſet. De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictaviæ et Wi- 
donis Decani. 15. Rot. 10. a. Sudſexa. | 
Die Placitis Comitis Galfridi et Ricardi de Luci. 
De Placitis Widonis Decani, et Reginaldi de War- 
renna, et Willelmi Baſſet, De Placitis Willelmi 
Baſſet et Alani de Nevill. . Rot. 10. 4. et 5. 
Nicholeiſcira. 

De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictaviæ, et Widonis 
Decani, Reginaldi de Warenna, et Henrici fil:i 
Geroldi Camerarii. 1b. Rot. 11. 4. Chent. 

De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictavenſis, et Widonis 

| Decani, et Reginald de Warenna. De Placitis 
Alani de Nevill. 15. Rot. 11. b. Surreia. 

De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictavenſis, et Widonis 
Decani, et Reginaldi* de Warenna, et Willelmi 
Baſſet. De Placitis Widonis. Decani et Ogeri Da- 
piferi. Mag. Rot, 17 H. II. a. Norf. et Sudf. 

De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictavenſis, et Regi- P. 100. 
naldi de Warrenna, et Decani de Waltham, Wil- 
lelmi Baſſet. Mag. Rot. 17 H. II. Rot. 3: 4. Han- 
teſcira, 

De Placitis Reginaldi de W et Johannis 

Cummin. . Rot. $ Civit. Wintonie, 

D. Rot. 3. B. 

De Placitis Willelmi. Baſſet et Alani de Nevill 
Junioris. 15. Rot. 4. 4. Not, et Derb. | 
De Placitis Ricardide'Luci, - 159. Rat. 4. 4. 5 

De Placitis Alani de Nevill j Jan et t Willelmi 
Baſſer. Thi: Reli $6 i 

_ 1b, Rot. 5.6. N orthumbreland. OF 

De Placitis Roberti Stutevill. . Rot. 5. b, 

Carleolium. 

De Placitis Widonis Decani et Willelmi Baſſet. 

5. Rot. 6. a. Cloceſtreſcira. | 
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ef De Placitis Willelmi Baſſet et Alani de Nevill 
15 Juniotis. 16 Rot. 6. B. War. et Lægrec. 
De Placitis Widonis Decani, et Reginaldi de 
Warenna, et, Willelmi Baſſet, et Alani de Nevill 
junioris,. 1b. Rot. 7. a, Lincolnſcira. 
De Placitis Archidiaconi Pictaviæ, et Widonis 
Decani; et Reginaldi de Warenna, et Willielmi 
Baſſet. 1b. Rot. J. b. Cantebr. et Hunt. 
Th. Rot. 8. a, Eſſexa et Hurtf. 
1b, Rot, 8, 4, Stidſtxde. | 
De Placitis Archidiaconi Piaeis, et Widonit 
Decani, et Reginaldi de Warenna,, et. Henrici filii 
Geroldi Camerarii. 4b, Rot. . 4. Chent. 
I. Bot, 9. b, Surreia, et Lundonia et M 4d. 
Mes: Rol. Wake anni 1 7 Pap "SEES 


E 


This refers iu ET . No xl 
r 
this vol. 


n From Binedi8. Abbas, t. 1. P. 136. 
66. He hor Aliſa fate. ap cdu, et Pofte 


: 4562. $6 neee apud Northamtoniam, 
TIT quis rectatus fuerit coram Juſticiariis Do- 
| mini Regis de Murdro, vel Latrocinio, vel 
6 Roberia, vel Repeptatione hominum talia facien- 
F tium, vel de Falſoneria, vel-iniqua Combuſtione, 
per Sacramentum | duodecim Militum de Hun- 
s areds; et, ſi Milites non adfuerint, per Sacra- 
te mentum duodecim Liberorum Legalium homi- 
<* num, et per Sacramentum quatuor de unaqua- 
te que Villa Hundredi, eat ad Judicium Aquæ; 
* er i perierit, alterum Pedem amittat. Et apud 
Northamptoniam additum eſt, pro rigore Juſti- 
e cix, quod dexterum ſimiliter pugnam cum pede 
f Kicker et Regnum abjuret, et infra quadra- 


D | * gintz 
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&« ginta dies a Regno exulet. Et ſi ad Aquam B OK IV. 
„ mundus'fuerit, inveniat Plegios, et remaneat in 
66 Regno, nifi rectatus fuerit de Murdro, vel alia 
« turpi Felonia, per commune Comitatus et le- 
« galium Militum Patriæ: de quo, fi prædicto 
* modo rectatus fuerit, quamvis ad Aquam falvus 
« fuerit, nichilominus infra quadraginta dies A 
605 Regno exeat, et Catalla ſua ſecum aſportet, 
* ſalvo jure Dominorum ſuorum, er Regnum 
ce abjuret, in Miſericordia Domini Regis. Hzc 
autem Aſſiſa attenebit a tempore, quo Aſſiſa facta 
<« fuit apud Clarendone, continue uſque ad hoc 
60 tempus; et amodo, quam diu Domino Regi pla- 
* cuerit, in Murdro, et Proditione, et iniqua Com- 
ce buſtione, et in omnibus prædictis Capitulis, niſi 
ce in Minutis Furtis et Roberiis, que facta fuerunt 
„ tempore Guerræ, ſicut de Equis, et Bobus, et 
% minoribus rebus. 

Item, nulli liceat, neque in Burgo neque in 
Villa, hoſpitari aliquem Extraneum, ultra unam 
* noctem, in domo ſua, quem ad Rectum habere 
e“ voluerit; niſi Hoſpitatus ille Eſſonium rationa- 
ce bile habuerit, quod Hoſpes domùs monſtret vi- 
& cinis ſuis, Et cum receſſerit, coram Vicinis re- 
«© cedat, et per Diem. 

„Si quis ſaiſitus fuerit de Murdro, vel Latro- 
<« cinio, vel Roberia, vel Falſoneria, et inde fit 
* cognolcens, vel de aliqua alia Felonia, quam fe- 
« cerit coram Præpoſito Hundredi vel Burgi, et 
„ coram Legalibus Hominibus; id poſtea coram 
6 Juſticiis negare non poterit, Et ſi idem fine 
cs tzilina coram eis aliquid hujuſmodi recognoverit, 
* hoc ſimul coram Juſticiis negare non poterir, 

Item, Si quis obierit Francus- -tenens, Heredes 
* iplius remaneant in tali Saiſina, qualem Pater 

ſuus habuit die, qua fuit Vivus et Morturs, de 
bs Feodo ſuo ; et Catalla ſua habeant, unde faciant 


D d 4 « diviſam 
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BOOK IV. cc giviſam defuncti. Et Dominum ſuum poſtea re- 


— &« quirant, et ei faciant de Relevio, et aliis, que ei 
«© facere debent de feodo ſuo. Et fi heres fuerit 


* infra ætatem, Dominus Feodi recipiat Homa- 
„ gium ſuum, et habeat in Cuſtodia illum quam- 


1 diu debuerit. Alii Domini, i plures fuerint, 


* Homagium ejus recipiant, et ipſe faciat eis quod 
ft facere debuerit. Et uxor defuncti habeat dotem 
0 ſuam, et partem de Catallis ejus, que eam con- 
© tingit. Et fi Dominus Feodi negat Heredibus de- 
5 functi Saiſinam ejuſdem defuncti, quam exigunt, 
„Juſticiæ Domini Kegis faciant inde fieri recogni- 
« tionem per duodecim Legales Homines, qualem 
* Saifinam defunctus inde habuit, die qua fuit 


_« Vivus et Mortuus. Et, ſicut recognitum fuerit, 


ira Heredibus eis reſtituant Et ſiquis contra 
sc hoc fecerit, et inde Attaintus page remaneat in 
« Miſericordia Regis. 

11 Item, Juſticiœ Domini Regis ledant fieri Re- 


* cognitionem de Diſſaiſinis factis ſuper Aſſiſam, 
* tempore quo Dominus Rex venit in Angliam, 


« prox imo poſt Pacem factam inter Ipſum et Re- 
gem filium ſuum. | 
Item, juſticiæ capiant Domini Regis Fi deli- 


* tates infra Clauſum- Paſcha; et ad ultimum infra 


Clauſum-Pentecoſten, ab omnibus, ſcilicet Co- 


„ mitibus, Baronibus, Militibus, et. Libere- tenen- 


« tibus, et etiam Ruſticis, qui in Regno manere 


8 alu int. Et qui facere noluerit Fidelitatem, 
tanquam inimicus Domini Regis capiatur, Ha- 
ee bent etiam Juſticie præcipere, quod omnes illi, 


* qui nondum fecerunt Homagium & Ligantiam 


Domino Regi, quod ad terminum, quod eis 


1 nominabunt, veniant, et faciant Regi Homa- 


e gium et Ligantiam ſicut Ligio Domino. 


+ Item, - Juſticie faciant omnes Juſticias et Rec- 


2008 titudinies ſpectantes ad Dominum Regem, & ad 


"46 Coronam 
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c jllorum qui in loco ejus erunt, de feodo dimidii — 
6 Militis et infra; niſi tam grandis fit querela, 
quod non poſſit deduci ſine Domino Rege, vel 


5 talis, quam Juſticiæ ei reportent pro dubiratione 


5 ſua, vel ad Illos qui in loco ejus erunt. Inten- 


* dant tamen, pro poſſe ſuo, ad Commodum Do- 


* mini Regis faciendum. Facient etiam Aſſiſam 
* de Latronibus iniquis et Maléfactoribus terre: 
* (quz Aſſiſa eſt per Conſilium Regis, filii ſui, 
ce et Hominum Tuorum) * . ituri ſunt Omi 
„eus. I 
*© Item, Juſticie n 2 Caſtella fi- 
* xuta prorſus diruantur, et diruenda bene proſter- 
F nantur, - Er niſi hoc feceriat, Dominus Rex Ju- 
c dicium Curiæ ſuæ de eis habere. voluerit, ſeut de 
Contemptoribus Præcepti ſui, | | 
Item, Juſticiæ inquirant de Excaetis, de 505 
A cleſiis, de Terris, de Feminis, quæ ſint de Do- 
„ natione Domini Regis. 
2 Item, Baillivi Domini Regis reſpondeant ad 
F Scaccarium, tam de Aſſiſo Redditu, quam de 
* omnibus Perquiſitionibus ſuis, quas faciunt in 
% Bailliis ſuis. Exceptis Wis, que Pertinent ad 
64 Vicecomitatum. 


1 Item, Juſticiæ inquirant Rn Calla Caſtel- 
þ.- lorum, et qui, et quantum, et ubj Cas debeant; 


set poſtea mandent Domino Regi. | 
 * Item, Latro ex quo capitur, Vicecomiti tra- 
ee datur ad cuſtodiendum. Et ſi Vicecomes abſens 


« fyerit, ducatur ad proximum Caſtellanum, et 
40 ipſe illum cuſtodiat, donec illum liberet Vice- 


40 comiti. | 

Altem, Juſticiæ faciant quærere per Conſue- 

t rudinem Terre illos, qui a Regno receſſerunt. 

Et niſi redire voluerint infra terminum nomi- 

„ natum, et ſtare ad Rectum in Curia Domini 
ak " Regis, 
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IV. ee Regi ſtea Utlagentur; et Nomina Utlago- 
. — « IM _—_— ad Paſcha, et ad feſtum Sancti Mi- 


«* chaelis, ad Scaccarium, et. exinde mittantur 
« Domino ge | 


a 5 : 4 _ | 40 Ne XIII. 
p. 282.0 
2 From the 75 — in Selden's Notes to Eads 


18 P. 1 93, 194. 


TILLIELMUS Dei Gratia Rex Gate. 
rum, Omnibus ad quos ſeriptum hoc per- 
Vetter Teber et amicſtiam. Mando et Radipieh per 
totatn Angfiæ narionem cuſtodiri ; Si Anglicus 
» copellat homo“ competſeraliquem Francigenam per bellum 
Brompron de furto vel homicidio vel alrqua Te pro qua bellum 
| Chron. col. ger debeat vel judicium inter duos omines, ha- 
w_ beat plenam licentiam hoc faciendi. Et ſi An- 
glicus bellum noluerit, * Francigena compellzrus 

Adlegzet ſe jurefurando contra eum per — te Ty 
ſecundum kgem Normanniz. Item fi Franci 
Sena bmpelſa Anglicum per bellum de NP 

'yebus, Anglicus: plena licentia defendat ſe per. be 
lum 'vel per * judicium, fi magis ei placeat. Er 
Wilkins |< uterque fit invalidus, et nolit bellum vel non 
N N quærat fibi legalem defenſorem, Si Fran- 
os ; cigena victus fuerir, perſolvar Regi lx s. Et ſi An- 
. plicus nolet defendere ſe per bellum vel per teſti- 
WT |: 5 — adleglet fe per Dei judicium, De om- 
Wilkins. 7pjbus utla agari rebus Rex inftituit, ut Anglicus 


a, fe purget * ad judicium. Et fi Anglicys appellar 
ilkins, 


* In 4 Franci- 
In the Co iven b Wilkins, it ſands thus 2 
„ gena wage ee purget ſe in jurejurando teſtes ſe · 


6 cundum Legem Normanniz.” But the ſente is much berter 
| 25 Thave given it here from Selden. ö 


| -pigal  Francigenam 


or Kine HENRY II. 417 
Francigenam de utlagaria, et hoc ſuper eum inveri- BOOK IV. 
fare velit, defendat ſe Francigena.per bellum. Ss ce 
ſi Anglicus non audeat 5 enim probare per bellum, à Eum compel- 

defendat ſe Francigena pleno juramento, non in % ad bellum. 
verborum obſervantiis. | 


15 No XIV | | This refers to 

| £ p- 283. of 

Let 3 A "7 this vol. 
From Wilkins, p. 229. 


| ECRETUM eſt etiam ibi, ut ſi Franci- 
ID gena appellaverit Anglum de perjurio, aut 
murdro, furto, aut homicidio, Ran, quod dicunt * Ibidem, p. 
apertam rapinam, quæ negari non poteſt, Anglus 25. 4 
ſe defendat per quod melius voluerit, aut judicio r aperta 
ferri, aut duello. Si autem Anglus infirmus fuerit, rapine. 
inveniat alium qui pro eo faciat. Si quis eorum 
victus fuerit, emendet Regi xl ſolidos. Si autem 
Anglus Francigenam appellaverit et probare vo- 
luerit judicio aut duello, volo tunc Francigenam | 
purgare ſe ſacramento non“ fracto. : ferro Hove- 
en. 


N XV. | f This refers to 


p- 289 of 
. FLIS $2356 g £4 | , this vol. 
From Wilkins, p. 229, 

TNTERDICIMUS etiam ne quis occidatur, 

CRE N __ - eruantur 
vel ſuſpendatur pro aliqua culpa; ſed enerventur 

oculi, et abſcindantur pedes, vel teſticuli, vel ma- 

nus, ita quod truncus remaneat vivus in ſignum 

proditionis, et nequitiæ ſuæ: ſecundum enim quan- 

titatem delicti deber pœna maleficis infligi. Iſta 
1 | | Pein 


2 2 — 1 
rr . I eo AE nts hs on — 2 rr - 


Ran, quod di- | 
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This els wo; | 


p-. 319. of 
this vol. 


* 
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FAY | oe plenam. Teſtibus, r „„ 


3 


Ne * 


From Rymer's Federa, p. 36. 


DH ENRICUS Dei gratia Rex Angliæ, Domi- 


nus Hiberniæ, Dux Normanniæ, Aquitaniæ, 
Comes Andegaviæ, Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, 
Abbatibus, Prioribus, Comitibus, Baronibus, Juſ- 
ticiariis, Vicecomitibus, Præpoſitis, Miniſtris, et 
omnibus Ballivis et Fidelibus ſuis, ſalutem. 5 
tis quod pro ſalute animæ noſtræ et animarum An- 
teceſſorum et Hæredum noſtrorum, et ad malas 
conſuetudines abolendas conceſſimus, & hac Carta 
noſtra confirmavimus pro nobis et Hæredibus noſ- 
tris, in perpetuum, quotieſcumque de cætero con- 


tigerit aliquam navem periclitari in poteſtate noſ- 


tra, ſive in Coſtera Maris Angliz, ſive in Coſtera 
Pictaviæ, ſive in Coſtera Inſulæ Oleronis, ſive in 


Coſtera Waſconiæ, et de navi taliter periclitata ali- 


quis homo vivus evaſerit et ad terram venerit, om- 
nia bona et catalla in navi illa contenta remaneant 


et ſint eorum quorum prius fuerunt, et eis non de- 


erdantur nomine Wrecci. Et ſi de navi taliter 


periclitata nullo homine vivo evadente contingat 


quamque beſtiam aliam vivam evadere, vel in gh 
illa vivam inveniri, tunc bona et catalla illa 
manus Ballivorum noſtrorum, vel Hæredum nol. 
trorum, vel per manus Ballivorum ipſorum, in 
quorum terra navis fuerit periclitata, liberentur 
quatuor probis hominibus cuſtodienda uſque ad 
terminum trium menſium, ut {1 illi, quorum catalla 
illa fuerint, infra terminum illum venerint ad exi- 
gendum 


or KING HENRY II. 


gendum catalla illa, et probare poſſint ipſa catalla BOOK IV. 


ſua eſſe, eis liberentur quieta. Si vero infra præ- 
dictum terminum nullus veniret ad exigendum ca- 
talla illa, tunc noſtra ſint et Hæredum noſtrorum 
nomine Wrecci, vel alterius qui libertatem ha- 
buerit Wreccum habendi. Si vero de navi pericli- 
tata taliter nullus homo vivus evaſerit, nec alia 
beſtia ſicut prædictum eſt, tum nona et catalla in 
navi illa contenta noſtra ſint et Hæredum noſtrorum 
nomine Wrecci, vel alterius ubi navis fuerit pe- 
riclitata, qui libertatem habuerit Wreccum habendi. 
Quare volumus et firmiter præcipimus pro nobis et 
Hzredibus noſtris, quod, quotieſcunque de cætero 
contingeret aliquam navem periclitari, in poteſtate 
noſtra, ſive in Coſtera Maris Angliæ, five in Coſtera 
Pictaviæ, ſive in Coſtera Inſulæ Oleronis, {ive in Coſ- 
tera Waſconiæ, et de navi taliter periclitata aliquis 
homo vivus evaſerit et ad terram venerit, omnia 
bona et catalla in navi illa contenta remaneant, et 
ſint eorum quorum prius fuerint, et eis non deper- 
dantur nomine Wrecci. Et fi de navi taliter pe- 
riclitata, nullo homine vivo evadente, contingat 
quamcumque beſtiam aliam vivam evadere, vel in 
navi illa vivam inveniri, tunc bona et catalla illa 
per manus Ballivorum noſtrorum, vel Hæredum 
noſtrorum, vel per manus Ballivorum ipforum, in 
quorum terra navis fuerit periclitata, liberentur 
quatuor probis hominibus cuſtodienda uſque ad 
terminum trium menſium, ut fi illi, quorum ca- 
talla illa fuerint, infra terminum illum venerint ad 
exigendum catalla illa, et probare poſſint ipſa ca- 
talla ſua eſſe, eis liberentur quieta Si vero infra 
prædictum terminum nullus venerit ad exigendum 
Catalla lla, tunc noſtra ſint et Hæredum noſtro- 
rum nomine Wrecci, vel alterius qui libertatem 
habuerit Wreccum habendi. Et fi de navi ills 
aner periclitata nullus homo v vivus evaſerit, bes | 

| alia 
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in navi illa contenta, noſtra. fint et Hæredum 


noftrorum nomine Wrecei, vel altefius, ubi navis 
fuerit periclitata, qui libertatem babuerit Wree- 
eum habendi, ſicut 8 eſt. Hits — 


bus, 


'Venerabili Patre W. Karleol, Epiſcopo, > 
W. Valentin. Electo. 
J. Com. Linc. et Conſtabular, Ceſtriæ. 


| Slee de Malo Lacu. 


Henr. de Trublevill. tunc Seneſcall Waſconis 


Hug. Diſpenſ. 


Godefrido de Sancumb. 
Amaur de Sancto Amando. 


Willelmo de Beel. 


Galfr. Diſpenſ. 
Galfrido de Cauz. 


Barth. Pech. 


Johanne Cuban, et aliis. 


Datum per manum venerabilis — 22 Radulphi 


Cyceftr. Epiſcopi, Cancellar. noftri, apud Mere- 


well. viceſimo ſexte die Maii, Anno Magui noſtri 


| viceſimo. 
Theſe were x70 Vir 
the er in | 
the Appendix 
to =7 4 BY Lau, an IW. 1 H. 219. e 
471. 1 | 3 


JAX Sanftz Eccleſie. «Cujuſtunque Forif: 
facturæ quis reys fit hoc tempore, & venire 


Pore ad Sanctam Eecleſiam, Pacem habeat vitæ 


t 


de membri. Et ſi quis injecerit manum in eum 


matrem Eecleſiam quæſierit, five {it 1 5 
ive 


or KINO HENRY II. hug 


five Eccleſia Religionis, reddat eum quem 'abſtu/BOOK IV. | 

lerit, & centum ſolidos nomine Forisfacturæ, - i 
et Matri Eccleſia Parochiali xx ſolidos, et Ca- | 
pellz x folidos. Et qui fregerit pacem Regis in 
Merchenelega, centum ſolidis emendet; ſimiliter 
de 8 homicidii, & de inlidiis Praca. 
tatis *. 


. 


Hæc platits pertinent ad Coronam Regis. Et f 
aliquis aut aliqua vexaverit, moleſtaverit aut) 
malefecerit hominibus illius Ballivae et de hoc ſit 1 
attinctus per juſtitiam Regis, Forisfactura ſit dupla 8 j 
illius quam alius quifpiam forisfecerit F. | | 


III. 


Et qui in Danelega violaverit pacem Regis, 
cxliv libris emendet. Et Forisfacturæ Regis quæ 
pertinent ad Vicecomitem, xl ſolidi in Mexcherie- 
lega, & 1 ſolidi in Weſtſexenelega. Et de libero 
homine qui habet Sac & Soc & Tol & Tem & 
Infangentheof & implacitatus fuerit, & ad Fo- 
risfacturam poſitus in Comitatu, pertinet Foris- 

factura ad opus Vicecomitis xl Ore. in Panelega, 
& de alio homine, qui ejuſmodi Libertatem non 
habet, Orz xxxii. - De his xxxii oris habebit 
Vicecomes ad uſum Regis oras decem, & is qui, 
eum Anplacicayertt habebit in remedium verſus eum 


In tranſcribing this ſtatute T have altered ſome of the ſtops, 
which are evidently wrong and hurt the ſenſe, | 
7 This is obſcurely worded ; but the ſenſe of it is, that for 
any ill treatment of the King's tenants in his bailliwick the för- 
feiture ſhould be double to what it would be in the cafe of any; 
other man. This, and ſome other ſtatutes of William the Firſt, 
here given, were not in uſe under Henry the Second, When 
Glagy ille 3 treatiſe was written. | | 


©. OTAas 
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BOUK>IV-oras, ii, & Dominus in i Babe n * 


N Doras. bone eſt 1 in e *, 


* 


Hee elt Conftierudo | in e 8 quis 


appellatus fuerit de Latrocinio, ſeu de Furto, & 
plegiatus fuerit venire ad juſticiam, & fugerit in- 


terim, Plegius ejus habebit iv menſes & unum 
diem ad eum quærendum, & fi poſſiteum i invenire, 


juret ſe duodecima manu, quod tempore quo eum 
plegiavit Latro non fuerat, neque per eum eſſet 


quod fugerit, nec eum prehendere poſſit. Tunc 
ee Catallum, & xx ſolidos pro capite, & iv 
denarios ei qui ceperit ipſum, & unum obolum pro 
inquiſitione, & xl ſolidos Regi. In W-fiſexene- 
lega c ſolidos ad clamorem pro Capite, & iv libras 


Regi. Et in Danelega, Forisfactura eſt viii libræ, 
xx ſolidi pro Capite, & vii libræ Regi. Et fi is 


poteſt infra annum & iv dies invenire Latronem, & 


eum perducere ad juſtitiam, redhibebunt ei vi- 


ginti ſolidos you E & fiat jaſtitia de 
. 3 25 f | | 


5 qui prehenderit 33 abſque ſecta & 


abſque clamore, quem. dimiſerit ei cui damnum fe- 


cerit, & venerit poſtea, juſtitiam poſtulaturus, ra- 


tioni conveniens eſt, ut det x ſolidos de + Hen- 


guite, & finem faciet juſtitiæ ad primam Curiam, 


& ſi confirmetur in Curia, abſque licantia JONI, 


iy forisfactura de xc ſolidis. 


* This law only ſes the difference of the mulds in different 
. of the kingdom, as they had been eſtabliſned by the 
es or Saxons inhabiting there. Twelve-orzmade a pound. 


6 


G vni. 
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| VIII. 
Si quis alium occiderit, & fit reus confitens, & 
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emendare negaverit, det de ſuo Manbote Domino 
ro libero homine x folidos & pro ſervo xx ſolidos. 


Vera Thani eſt xx librz in Merchenelega, & in 
Welt-Sexenclega. Et Wera Villani “ c folidi in 


Merchenelega, atque etiam in Weſt-Sexenelega. 


2 | : IX. Bi 
Quod ad Weram attinet, primo reddat is qui eſt 


de nobili ſanguine, Viduz et Orphanis x ſolidos; 


et quod ſupereſt, Orphani et cognati inter ſe divi- 


_ dant, Th 


* 


In Wera reddere potuit quis Equum non ca[- 


tratum pro xx ſolidis, et Taurum pro x ſolidis, et 
Jumentum pro v ſolidis fz. 


XI. 


Si quis alium percuſſerit, et negaverit ultra emen- 


dare, primo illi reddat caput ſuum (id eſt, capitis 
pretium, vulgo Wergildum) et illi percuſſor juret 
. fuper Sancta quod aliter non potuerit facere, nec 
ex malitia quacunque ille fuerit in terram dejectus, 


id quod (cauſa) doloris eſe. 


+I ne that VHillani here muſt be underſtood to mean, 
not ſlaves, but farmers. Mera ſignifies the price of a man's 
fe. ef £0 


I + Theſe prices are remarkable, as they .be the high value of 


money in thoſe days, 
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viſo iy fdenarios det ercufſor, et de omni oſſe, 
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XII. 
Si plaga alicui eveniat viſui aperto, capite toto 


quod quis traxerit ex plaga, offe toto vil, iy de- 
narios ; poſtea compoſitio. ei fiat, ſecundym how 
nores Pede ei (0s ve] caput) fecerint; hoc cum few 
cerit, ſi cor ſuum ei benevolum monſtraverit, 5 
conlifium ſuum ei * acCipiat ab ino quod ei 
abſtulerit . 


* 1 0 * 4 vw - 
5 7 1 "I * o 1 * 7 7 * 4 * 
. * 2 4 „ 
a 


81 e ut quis pugnum if a 
aut pedem, reddat ei medietatem Were, ſecundum 
id quod factum eſt, Sed pro pollice reddat medie- 
tatem manus. Pro digits qui pollici proximus, 
xy ſolidos, de ſolido Anglicano, hoc eſt, quatuor 
denarios. Pro digito Johgo. xvi ſalidos. Pro altero 
qui Porta annulum, xvii ſohdos. Pro digit mir 
nimo y ſolidos. Si unguem quis prægciderit, pra 
quoliber + v ſolidos de ſolido ö et pro ungue 


| gia minimi iv denarios! 


3 . — P Y ; 
NS : ; RES” i . - 
* ” 1 F 2? . : 5 J 2 14 x : ' . 0 « 1 A7 * * 4 7 * F * 
3 4 ” 3 - 1 © A a2 e 4 . 42 . 
: 5 ' 
i 33 70 3. 1 * 


er Malay alcethis vio, dane 
Weram ſwam Denne uo. 0 


. * 
— 2 4 4 
Y 


4 
"} , 
Hie XP 
# | {53 N 5 q a : = gp 
= : 4 bd „ „ 3 ET 
.* 


.- 


Etiam qui falſum Ltolerie judicium, Wain 3 


perdat, nifi ſuper i BIE 


88 515 welle ns cate nefcivile; 


* Some par of this 3 — vel. . 
. 


|; * 


x 
SS: 4.4 0 f 
* 
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, * ; 
/ gf F.4 +4 1 1 f 
2 . - . . 28 ? + 
* 
* 
; * ; * 
„ . 3 0 
XVI.. Fi TEE 1 0 
N , 1 F F 


Si quis alterum appellet de L et is fit 
liber homo, et habeat exinde verum teſtimonium 
de legalitate, purget ſe per plenum ſacramentum; et 
alter qui infamis ante fuerat per ſacramentum no- 
minatum, videlicet xiv homines legales; attamen 


ſi is habere eos poterit, purget ſe duodecima manu, 


et ſi habere non poſſit, ſe defendat per judicium, 
et appellator jurabit (præter eum jurent vii homines 
nominati) quod propter malitiam non fecerit, nec 
propter aliam cauſam, Wan quia jus ſuum Perſe- 
3 3 


XVII. 


Et 'Y quis appellatus fuerit de fractione Monaſ- 


terii aut Cubiculi, neque fuerit infamis a retro, ſe 
purget per xlii legales homines nominatos duo- 
decima manu; et ſi alias infamia notatus fuerit, 
poems t ſe per triplum, videlicet per xlviii homines 
les nominatos trigeſima ſexta manu; et ſi illos 
= Gi 'nequierit, eat ad judicium per triplum, ſi 
audeat ad triplex plenum ſacramentum; et ſi is a 
retro Latrocinium emendavit, eat ad aquam (i. e. 
judicium aque). Archiepiſcopus habebit de forisfac- 
| Cura xl ſolidos in Merchenelega, et Epiſcopi xx ſoli- 
dos, et Comes xx ſolidos, et Baro x ſolidos, et 
Villanus xl denarios *. 


| ; XIX. iN ; 
| Qui fceminam vi compreſſerit, forisfacit membra 
| Ti Qui. Proſtraverit tceminam ad terram et ei 


* Some parts of this and the "Fre law are obſcure. 
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BOOK IV. vim inferat, mulcta ejus Domino eſt x ſolidi. Si 


— 


P. 224. 


dredi non prehendunt & ducunt ad juſtitiam infra 
viñ dies ut oſtendat ob quam cauſam fecerit, reds 


vero eam compreſſerit, forisfacit membra. 


9 


Qui retinet denarium S. Petri, denariuos reddat 


per juſtitiam S8. Eccleſiæ et xxx denarios, foriſ- 


facturæ. Et ſi de ea re eſt implacitatus per juſti- 


tiam — forisfaciat Epiſcopo xxx am. et 


PET „„ 
Si quis alteri oculum effodiat infortunio, emen- 


det lxx ſolidis ſolidorum Anglicanorum. Et ſi 


viſus ei reſtituatur, dimidium duntaxat reddatur. 


XXV. 


De Averio oved quis in n habet, qui 
velit poſtulare furto ſublatum, et ille vult dare va- 


dios et invenire plegios ad proſequendum appel- 


lum ſuum, tunc incumbit illi qui rem habuerit in 
manibus nominare warrantum ſuum, ſi eum ha- 


buerit; et fi non habuerit eum, nominabit ſuum 


vadem primarium, et teſtes ſuos, et habebit eos 
ad diem, et ad terminum, ſi eos habeant aut eos 


habere poterit. [All the reſt of this ſtatute is ſo 
obſcure, from the faults of the MS, or the obſo- 


lete terms, that I do not think it worth giving. 
XXVI. 


De Murdro Francigenz occiſi, & homines hun- 


dant Murdri nomine xlvii Marcas. 


XXX. 


5 
i635 
0 
\ 
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terra ſit, et latro ſimul, Dominus terræ et Uxor ejus 


perdat Uxor, et Daa. habebit 1 


l ſua, ſeu in domo generis ſai, bene licebit ei oeci⸗ 
dere adulterum . 


prog for all homicides or aſſaults were breaches of the king's 


| ſtatute. 


4 * that it ſhould pot have given to the huſband the powet 


XXX. Book IV. 
De tribus viis, videlicet Wetling-ftreet, — 


ming: ſtreet, et Foſſe. Qui in aliqua harum via- 
rum hominem itinerantem five occiderit five inſilie- 
Tit, is pacem * violat &. 


XXXI. 
Si Latrocinium ſit inventum, in cajuſcunque p. 2283 
habebunt medietatem bonorum Latronis, et vendi- 


catores eorum Catalla ſi illa invenerint, et alteram 
medietatem, ſi repertum ſit infra Sache et Soche, 


XXXV. 


Si morti damnata ſit, aut membrorum mutila- 
tioni, fœmina imprægnata, de ea non fiat juſtitia 
pes partuerit, 


| XXXVII. 
$i pater deprehenderit filiam in adulterio in domo 


* 1 1 do not underſtand why more in theſe 1 75 hal elſe- 


* 4 do not well underſtand the reaſon of che latter part of this 
1 Mr. Tyrrell, in commenting upon this ſtatute, expreſſes his 


Ee 3 XXXVII 


has 
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me implacitare. Nam licet alteri damnum inferre 
ob mortis metum, quando periculum evadere non 
poteſt; et fi de hoc. me accuſes, quod ob metum 
mortis nihil feci “ de hoc contemptu, et ea quæ in 


4. x * hene dit, #7 : ; — = TY #5 - * * / EY : | 
navi reſtant dividantur in communi ſecundum Ca- 


* 


talla, et ſi quis jecerit Catalla extra navim abſque 


neceſſitate, ea reſtituat. 


XXXIX. 

Duo ſunt participes ejuſdem pacis, et unus eorum. 
implacitatus abſque altero; ſi negligentia ſua per- 
dit, non inde debet damnum cedere alteri, qui 
abſens füt. Nam quod judicatum eſt inter eos 
noi debet præjudicare tis qui abſentes fuerunt. 


„ 
Caute proſpiciant ii quibus cura incumbit judicia 
facere, Et judicent uti petunt quando dicunt dimiite 


nbi Aebitd nora. Et prohibemus ut homo Chriſti- 


anum extra terram non vendat, nee præſertim in pa- 


which it hath given fo the father. I preſume the huſband had it 
by the common or cuſtomary'law, Which William the Firſt did 
not abfopate, hut made this addition to it for the better ſecuring 
of the chaſtity of the wives of his barons and military tenants, 
and of Hoſe who Held under them by Knights ſervice, when the 


| huſhand ſhould attend him in foreign wars. 


© Tit patigrayh, 46 printed Here from wine we fee 
ven) ire e t may be may be a little mended by: putting 


à fall ſtop after contemptu, but will ſtill remain obſcure. 
pa” | 4 ganiſnum. 


br Kine HENRT II. 


| 15 423 
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non perdat quam Deus vita ſua redemit. Qui in- 
juriam elevaverit, aut falſum judicium hinc pro- 
feret aut odii aut avaritiæ gratia, ſit in forisfactura 
Regis de xl ſolidis; ſi non poteſt allegare quod plus 
recti facere noluerit, perdat libertatem ſuam, niſi 
Juxta beneplacitum Regis illam ab eo redimere 
queat. Et ſi fit in Danelega, fit Forisfactura de 
Lahſute; ſi allegare non poteſt quod melius facere 


cium recuſaverit, fit forisfactura erga illum ad 
quem jus hoc pertinuerit; hoc eſt, ſi ſit erga Re- 


gem, vi libre; fi fit erga Comitem, xl ſolidi; fi 
fit in Hundredo, xxx folidi, et erga omnes eos qui 


Curiam habent in Anglia, hoc eſt, juxra ſolidos 
Anglicanos. In Danelega qui rectum judieium re- 


cuſaverit, fit is in miſericordia de ſuo Lahſute, nec 


bene faciat querelam Regi de hoc quod quis ei de- 


Feeerit in Hundredo aut in Comitatu “. 


A. 


Et qui retatus eſt, et teſtibus convictus de * re-* deleauiè 
bellione, et implacitatus tribus vicibus vitavit, et ad in the French. 


quartam vicem oſtendat ſummonitor tria ejus cri- 


habet et reddat petenti catallum ſuum, et Dominus 


habeat medietatem reſidui, et hundredum medie- 
tatem. Et fi nullus parens aut amicus iſtam juſti- | 
ciam deforciaverint, forisfaciant erga regem vii li- Q.dforcianves 
bras. Et quærat latro quicquid poterit invenife, . 


* The ſenſe of this and the following ſtatute ſeems to be 
greatly corrupted in ſeveral parts, 


. | non 


dt 


non voluerit et quod rectam legem et rectum judi- 


mina, nihilominus mandetur homini ut plegium 
inveniat, et veniat ad jus; et fi nolit, {i non viderit 
hominem vivum aut mortuum, capiat quantum 
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BOOK 1 IV Ynon habeat warrantum de vita ſua, nec per Pahl 
bitum placitum poterit * — Se a. 


XLVIII. 


P. 227. Et qui Latroni occurrerit, et ſine clamore eum 
1 abire, emendet juxta valorem Latronis, 
aut ſe purget plena lege quod illum Latronem eſſe 
neſcivit : et qui clamorem audierit et ſuperſederit, 
ſuperſeſſione Regis emendet aut t ſeipſum purget. 


L. 


% 


Si quis infra W d fuerit, iv 


get, et fi aufugerit pendente accuſatione, dominus 
reddat Weram ſuam, et fi dominus incuſetur quod 
per eum abire permittitur, ſe purget ſexta manu, 


5 FE et fi non poſſet, emendet verſus Regem, & ſit ut- 


IE. 
Bs A 


V. Cart. Volumus autem et firmiter præcipimus, ut om- 


Regis Willi nes homines, quos nobiſcum adduximus aut poſt nos 


queſtoris de 


rutis. Wil- ciſus fuerit, Dominus ejus habeat intra v dies homi- 
— P- 228. cidam ejus fi poterit; fin autem *, incipiat perſol- 
| vere nobis xlvi marcas argenti quamdiu ſubſtantia 
Domini illius perduraverit. Ubi vero ſubſtantia 


f 


Something ſeems to be wanting here. 


4 « 
k $ N 
* 
„ o 
4 * ; , N 
= * *% as * , 


homines eum retineant, ſe duodecima manu pur- 


venerint, ſint ſub protectione et in pace noſtra per 
uibuſdam univerſum regnum prædictum, et ſiquis de illis oc- 


N 2 N. „ 
IMP CRE EI. 5 
: . — — 


or KING HENRY II. 
Domini defecerit, totus hundredus in quo occiſio BOOK IV. 
omini defeceri 9 


facta eſt eommuniter ſolvat quod remanet *. 


be following ſtatute was by miſtake not. inſerted among 
the civil laws of William the Conqueror, given in 
the Appendix to the firſt volume, p. 464, et ſeq. 
XXXVI. 


Si quis inteſtatus obierit, liberi ejus hæreditatem 


æqualiter dividant. 


This appears to have been changed bythe pre- 
valence of feudal principles' over the old Engliſh 
cuſtoms in the time of Henry the Second. For 
military fiefs became impartible, and, with regard 
to chattels, Glanville ſays, Cum quis vero in- 
ic teſtatus deceſſerit, omnia catalla ſua ſui domini 
<« eſſe intelliguntur; fi vero plures habuerit domi- 
& nos, quilibet illorum catalla ſua recuperabit quæ 
&© in feodo ſuo reperiet.” L. vii. c. 16. 


* This and ſome other ſtatutes of this king were extraor- 


dinary precautions taken to prevent the murdering of foreigners 
whom he had brought over with him, or who came, upon his 
encouragement, to ſettle in England under his protection. 
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E RR AT A in BOOK IV. 


352. 
364. 


404. 


406. 


en 
7. from the bottom, inſtead of aftewards read aftere 


quards. | 

12. inſtead of as far a read as far as. 

12. from the bottom, inſtead of tile read title. 
9. from the bottom, inſtead of heir read there, 
6. from the bottom, before Gothrick inſert . 
3. from the bottom, leave out which. 

17. leave out the ſecond and. | 

13. before the inſert of, 

„before motives leave out on. whe 

16. inſtead of /ube/quent read ſubſequent. 
6. inſtead of re: ſentments read reſentments. 

13. leave out the ſecond not. 

13. inſtead of cnoferences read conferences. 


Falſe Stopping which hurts the Senſe. 


13. from the bottom, after force put a comma inſtead of 
a ſemicolon. 

14. from the bottom, after merit inſtead of a period put 
a ſemicolon. 1 


NorEs. 


4. from the bottom, for awnich read avhich. 


2. from the bottom, for particulaaly read particularly. 


APPENDIX. 


9. from the bottom, for palcitis read placitis. 
2. from the bottom, for pugnam read pugnum. 


Marginal Reference. 


MI. inſtead of Mibucgen/. read Neubrigen/. | 
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